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Publishers’ Announcement 


HH: we made it clear these past six months, dear reader, that we are trying 
to make a New England Magazine; that we are not trying to compete with 
other magazines in style of dress or class of contents, but are content if in qual- 
ity we are not surpassed, but honor New England? In ‘‘ kind”’ we want to stand alone. 

New Englander though you are, it is impossible that you realize the immensity 
of the work we have undertaken — to picture New England, past, present, and 
future. 

We are going to try to point out, these coming months, that since the earliest 
days of the Republic, the New England States have been leaders of America in thought 
and in deed, and that this supremacy is not a thing of the past. 

There will be articles on Music, Art, and Literature, in the October number; 
the story of Worcester’s Music Fest; another article on ‘‘ How to Write’’ by Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

New England’s prominence in Government and Politics will be featured as here- 
tofore, in our monthly symposiums by New England’s Public Men. In October 
and November we shall have the life stories of ‘‘New England’s Future Governors, ”’ 
as told by their intimate friends; in December an all-important symposium of Gov- 
ernors of New England States on the subject of ‘“‘ Deferred Forestry Legislation.”’ 

We have in mind also a series of articles by authorities on the subject of ‘‘Great 
Religious and Thought Movements” that have had their origin in New England. Of 
great interest in educational circles will be Mrs. Mary S. Stimpson’s story of Radcliffe 
College, as will be the results of our Short Story Contest for College Undergraduates. 

Then New England’s supremacy in manufactures will not be neglected. We 
have now in hand an extremely interesting article on ‘“‘The Birth of America’s Spin- 
ning Industry.”’ 

As in so many other things, New England has led in the Woman’s Club Move- 
ment. Miss Helen M. Winslow continues her story of The Woman’s Club Movement 
in October, November, and December. Of great interest also to club women and to 
all who are fighting for civic improvement, will be the story of the beautiful town of 
Brookline, also in our next number. 

All lovers of New England will be glad to know that we have taken up the matter 
of the exodus of our young men from New England and our growing foreign popula- 
tion. The method of portrayal will not be didactic, but the full force of the argument 
will appear between the lines of an exceedingly interesting serial of Vermont Life by 
Winslow Hall, which begins next month. 

Vermonters will also be glad to know that we have commissioned Mr. John A. 
LaPorte to tell the story of “‘ Vermont and Vermonters” in an exceedingly interesting 
series of articles. 

One of New England’s most popular writers has offered to tell us of ‘‘The Old 
Families of New England.”’ You will watch for this series if you are a New Englander. 

From out of the past we have decided to reproduce the series of talks, ‘‘Tarry at 
Home Travels,’ by Dr. Edward Everett Hale. You who love old houses and other old 
things will also not be neglected. 

Some of the short stories that we have planned for future numbers you will 
surely vote among the best you have ever read. You will like the stories by Ben 
Blow and Dorothy Canfield in this number. Both writers have promised us more. 

As the cold weather approaches we shall perhaps stay a little closer to the fire- 
side than we have these summer months. In hot weather every New Englander 
lives out of doors, and we have followed you to country, mountains, woods, and shore. 
With your return to town we shall become a bit more bookish. We do not mean, 
however, to let you forget the beauties of the outdoor world. If we are not mistaken, 
the ‘‘ Beautiful New England” series will continue to be the most popular pages in 
the book, winter and summer. 

If, by any chance, you are not a regular reader of the New England, why not? 
If we do no more than we have promised in this hasty glance into the future, you will 
not want to be without the magazine. And we offer this number as an earnest of the 
future. THE PUBLISHERS. 
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PRESENT DAY OPPORTUNITIES IN 
LITERATURE 


By JOHN O’HARA COSGRAVE, Editor Everybody's Magazine 


HIS is the day of the writer. This 
is the new opportunity. The 
growth of the population and com- 

pulsory education have created a great 


* host of readers whose demand for in- 


a 


es . . 
S formation and entertainment are sup- 


plied by newspapers, magazines, and 
book publishers. No such great reading 
public exists elsewhere as in America, and 


» nowhere else is there such a multiplica- 


tion of agencies of literary information 
and entertainment. 
In the life of a nation which begins its 


“day with the morning paper and con- 


sumes millions of magazines per month, 
there must be a place for the professionals 


= who supply the material these publica- 


' tions print. 

In the perspective, the capitalist pro- 
prietor, the printer, the general publishing 
manager, the editor, may bulk large as 
against the author; but what are they 
really but his agents before the public? 
The author is the razson d’étre of publish- 
ing, and at this era he has come into his 
own. Never before has there been so 
great a demand for the written product. 
Never before have the fruits of mind and 
imagination commanded such high re- 
muneration. When authors buy houses 
and farms and live the lives of country 
gentlemen on the profits of their “best 
sellers,” it is obvious that some of them, 
at least, are securing rewards hitherto 
confined to commerce and manufacture. 

The opportunity of the young writer 
is endless. The newspapers are waiting 
for him; the magazines are seeking him; 
the book publishers are ready to pounce 


upon him as soon as his head shows. But 
he must have value and “‘be fit.’’ Unless 
he is a genius he must wait long and serve 
honestly the apprenticeship that is de- 
manded by life as the wage of master- 
ship. And it is the apprenticeship to the 
craft of writing that the young writer 
most curiously resents. Had he set out to 
practice law or medicine or to paint 
pictures, he would serve years in colleges 
or hospitals or ateliers before demanding 
the right to test the public’s patience; 
but because this literary profession seems 
a great free field for all, and because some 
exceptional individuals have leaped the 
barriers of the inner circle at a bound, he 
expects recognition and preferment for 
his first inchoate efforts. Let him re- 
member the years that his college chum 
who is studying law looks across before 
he may even file his first brief; or the 
decade of probationary service the young 
doctor anticipates before he may venture 
to hang out his own shingle. 

The difficult, intangible crafts of story- 
spinning or article-making can be mas- 
tered only by practice; but the writer 
has this advantage over these others, that 
he can make the work of learning his 
trade earn him a living. 

I shall not attempt to discuss author- 
ship from the classic or academic stand- 
point; but shall take rather that phase 
which chiefly concerns the modern liter- 
ary aspirant,—the field of the news- 
papers and the magazines. 

Whatever may still be urged against 
the sensationalism and inaccuracy of the 
daily press, there has come within the last 
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few years a change for the better in the 
conduct of great mewspapers in the 
large centers. Higher standards prevail 
in the counting-house as well as in the 
editorial room. A demand for good 
writing has been developed: where edi- 
torials are a feature, style and authority 
of information are insisted upon. The 
new ethical standards of the country and 
a greater discrimination*among readers 
are partly responsible for this change. 
More potent, perhaps, is a growing sense 
of the higher carrying power of the well- 
chosen word. 

But the well-chosen word does not 
come easily. The routine reporter can- 
not bring out the romance and tragedy of 
the news. To project the human values 
of current happenings, to give them their 
dramatic or sensational implication, the 
artist’s touch is necessarv, so there has 
been developed a class of journalists to 
whose vividness or pungency of treatment 
the term artistic may be fairly applied. 
To these men or women the big stories 
of the day, the great trials, the unusual 
crimes, the distinguished interviews are 
entrusted. Such writers, commonly 
called ‘‘star reporters,” are well paid and 
acquire a reputation because they are 
often allowed to sign their articles. 
Better still, they have opportunities for 
obtaining that experience of life and 
knowledge of human nature which can 
be gained only by adventuring among 
men and affairs. These star reporters, 
if they have the education and the intel- 
lectual and moral caliber, become after a 
time magazine writers. Indeed, the city 
room of the daily newspaper is the train- 
ing ground of the article writer and story- 
teller of to-day. Such men and women 
as Lincoln Steffens, William Hard, 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Harvey O’Higgins, Elizabeth 
Jordan, Samuel G. Blythe, Charles E. 
Russell, D. G. Phillips, Lindsay Denison, 
A. H. Lewis,— to mention just a few,— 
are all graduates of newspaperdom, and 
owe to its discipline the power of vivid 
presentation and the acquaintance with 
human conditions their work discloses. 

I do not now mean to contend that a 
newspaper training is essential to literary 
success; for there are many authors who 
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have mastered their art without under- 
going the ordeal of the city room. The 
journalistic route, however, for the rea- 
sons set forth, is a main traveled road to 
the attention of the magazine editor and 
the book publisher, and he who takes it 
must indeed be a mole if he traverses it 
without acquiring some sort of an educa 
tion in life. 

Let us see what is the first question the 
experienced magazine editor asks of any 
individual who desires to pass his lines 
What do you know? Then, — What have 
you done? To have value for an audience 
saturated with superficial impressions, 
whose ears are deafened by the clamor 
of the daily sensations, a writer must 
have lived deeply into some environment 
or made himself a master of some salient 
facts. Whoever would be heard nowa- 
days must have something to say. The 
schools do not afford experience,— their 
function is to teach the aspirant syntax 
and form. So after a man acquires skill 
with the tools of language, he must some- 
where gather material to mould. Almost 
without exception, the writers who to-day 
have the public’s ear have traveled in 
many lands and sojourned in many en- 
vironments. Some have imposed knowl- 
edge of life upon high scholarship. Others, 
in making copy of their experience, have 
stumbled upon the art of original expres- 
sion. O. Henry, who has lived all over 
America, and who is perhaps the most 
distinguished of the younger writers of 
to-day, evolved his own style. Lincoln 
Steffens, a graduate of a California and 
of a German University, has come to his 
present place through the local rooms 
of two New York newspapers. Neither 
has facility at composition. Their words 
are literally written in the sweat of their 
brows; but how admirably both attain 
their ends; how closely their words fit 
their ideas. 

Jack London left college to go with his 
father to the Klondike, hunted seals in 
Bering Sea and tramped the United 
States and Canada, acquiring material 
at first hand. Rex Beach has fictionized 
many of his own commercial adventures 
in the frozen North and actually lived 
through the scenes of ‘‘The Spoilers.” 
Owen Wister, a Harvard graduate, a 
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lawyer by profession, traveled years in 
the West, shared bed and board with the 
heroes of his cow-boy stories. A. H. 
Lewis, district attorney of Cleveland, at 
twenty-two, went West and saturated 
himself with the atmosphere of Wolfville 
while serving as a cow-boy in New Mexico. 
Justus Miles Forman, a Yale man, spent 
years in the study of art in Paris, has lived 
all over Europe, and spends months in 
travel every year. 

But how is the aspirant grinding out 
copy in a newspaper office to attain to 
the higher places of his profession? By 
expressing whatever he is given to do as 
well as he knows how. ‘There is as much 
chance for excellence in the writing of a 
news paragraph as in the composition of 
an essay on government. He who learns 
to set forth simply, succinctly, and logi- 
cally the details of a common happening 
is acquiring the capacity to deal with the 
broad and complex problems of life and 
affairs that engage the editorial or article 
writer. One learns to write by writing: 
but as a painter copies the canvasses of 
the masters to ferret out the secrets of 
their skill, so should a man who hopes to 
attain that quality which gives distinc- 
tion to writing, study the technique of the 
masters of literature. Stcvenson has de- 
scribed for us the series of experiments 
through which he evolved his own instru- 
ment of expression. There is no better 


exposition of a true literary apprentice-. 


ship than that preface to Pierre et Jean 
in which Guy de Maupassant describes 
how Flaubert taught him the art of inter- 
preting things and forms in words. 

Assuming that the literary aspirant is 
well through his journalistic term, that 
he has been properly primed and trussed 
by city editors and copy readers, and is 
now a star reporter, by what steps shall 
he ascend into the more select company 
of magazine contributors? 

The new type of magazine evolved in 
America is a form of journalism imposed 
on the old structures of essays, stories, 
and poems. It is concerned rather with 
tendencies and conditions than with 
current events, and treats these in their 
broadest application to the life of the 
nation. It breaks new ground and makes 
itsownissues. Addressing simultaneously 
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large audiences throughout the states, 
it is unshackled by local prejudice and 

has become an agency of illumination 

and reform. This development has 

created a demand for a new type of 

writer: the reporter of conditions, who 

must combine the knowledge and pa- 

tience of the sociologist with the human 

instinct sense of the trained newspaper 

man. This type finds its best expression 

in Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 

William Hard, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 

Charles E. Russell, and Will Irwin,— 

men who devote months of laborious in- 

vestigation to their subjects and interpret 

them in human terms to their public. 

These men have been called ‘muck- 

rakers’’; for they have dragged the 
wrongs of individuals and classes to the 

light of day, but their work has been the 

greatest single factor in that awakening 
of the national conscience,— that new 
sense of responsibility, that resentment 
of greedy privilege and dishonest admin- 
istration of politics and business which 
pervade our country to-day. They are 
the evangels of the new era. 

To meet the requirements of this new 
and higher journalism the aspirant may 
well submit to the tedium of an ard- 
uous apprenticeship. The magazines 
are looking for new men who can handle 
great subjects in a big way. The field 
is there, but the labor is stern. Such 
influence as this national journalism 
has attained can be held only by impar- 
tiality of statement, unassailability of 
facts, and a rigid adherence to the ‘‘square 
deal.’’ For him who can do the work there 
is high compensation, a real reputation, 
and the consciousness of serving a noble 
cause. 

So far I have been speaking of the 
article-maker. Let us now turn to 
fiction. Half the contents of the great 
magazines and all the pages of a score of 
minor periodicals are devoted to fiction. 
To many the most attractive opportunity, 
then, is that of the story-maker. Ten 
years ago much of our romance was im- 
ported. English writers had.a great vogue 
in America. Rudyard Kipling was at the 
height of his powers, Anthony Hope was 

turning out the best of his brilliant 
sketches, and Stanley Weyman could 
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be depended on to endow medieval 
episodes with something of Dumas’s 
magic. Foreign backgrounds and char- 
acters pervaded our periodicals, and ex- 
cept Howells and James and Richard 
Harding Davis and Miss Wilkins, few 
American names figured on contents 
tables. This is not the case to-day. 
With the growth of national self-con- 
sciousness we have begun to see our- 
selves imaginatively. A group of young 
writers, having grasped the dramatic 
values of our own environment, are trans- 
lating them with skill and certainty of 
touch. The American short-story writer 
is now at the head of his class, and some 
of the work of the men whose names are 
casually passed over on contents tables 
is comparable only with the masterpieces 
of the great Frenchmen. Whosoever will 
trouble himself to contrast the current 
English and American periodicals must 
realize how far the American author now 
excels the Englishman, in technic, style, 
and even characterization. 

What are the conditions of success in 
fiction writing? The same exactions are 
imposed upon the fiction writer as on the 
article builder. To depict humanity, he 


must know it,— rightly to interpret any 
phase of life, he must have lived it. 
Lightness and certainty of treatment are 
generated by perfect command of detail. 
Innumerable treatises have been written 
on story writing; but there are no recipes 
that relieve the author of unremitting 


labor. That way lies the only road to 
mastery. True, successful stories have 
been written by amateurs; but reputa- 
tion is based on ability to repeat. There 
is nothing accidental about the effects 
achieved by such writers as Mrs. Whar- 
ton, Booth Tarkington, Robert Chambers, 
O. Henry, David Graham Phillips, Rex 
Beach, Stewart Edward White, Harvey 
O’ Higgins, Arthur Stringer, Alice Brown, 
Josephine Daskam, Mary Stewart Cutting 
Juliet Wilbor Tompkins, Eleanor Abbot, 
or Gouveneur Morris, H. W. Phillips, and 
others familiar to magazine readers. 
Their successive performances are all 
marked by that command of process and 
form which inevitably finds the ‘fittest 
interpretation for the episode in hand. 
They know their milieus and the men and 


women inhabiting them, and they have 
gained their mastery by long practise. 
Given the talent or genius these writers 
began with, the aspirant who will conform 
to the arduous conditions the art de- 
mands will surely attain a ready market 
and a sterling reputation, if not fame. 
Considering the finish the short story 
has attained in America is it not curious 
that these latter-day authors have not 
yet achieved high command of the su- 
preme form of fiction. Novels that are 
true and reliable studies of contempora- 
neous and local life they are giving us in 
plenty. Symmetry of form and charm of 
style we do not lack. In ‘‘ The Octopus,”’ 
the late Frank Norris came near the real 
epic swing. There were indications of 
volcanic force in Upton Sinclair’s ‘The 
Jungle,” but where may we look for the 
sweeping comprehension, the dynamic 
fire of Hardy or Meredith, the certain 
mastery of technic of Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, the poise, imagination, and erudi- 
tion of Maurice Hewlitt, or that some- 
thing universal and poetic, which made 
us recognize in ‘The Divine Fire’’ the 
work of a possible new Olympian. In 
the novel, so far, we must admit English 
superiority. The material is here. It 
has been presented to us in a hundred 
books, but the passion and power that 
weld character, incident, and environ- 
ment into the inevitable whole are want- 
ing. I have suggested the opportunity. 
And now a question often discussed 
What chance has the unknown author 
of penetrating the walled close of the 
magazine? The outside impression is 
that the periodicals are exclusive pre- 
serves for established reputations. This 
is absurdly untrue. There is more joy 
in a magazine office over an available 
manuscript from a new writer than over 
the best work of the veteran contributor. 
Sound reasons exist for this. The 
tendency of the insider is towards repeti- 
tion,— the newcomer has a fresh view- 
point, and variety of style and diversity 
of subject are essential factors of success- 
ful publishing. In any mail bag of type- 
written stories and poems may be the 
first manuscript of the next Kipling, or 
Davis, or Tarkington,—and there is 
nothing a magazine editor so prides him- 
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self upon as discovering unknown merit, 
especially that which has escaped his 
competitors. Indeed, editorial reputa- 
tions are largely based on the discoveries 
of new literary stars or planets, and 
achievements of this character rank as 
distinguished events in the history of 
publication. And rightly so. 

To convince the aspiring author that 
his manuscript is accorded due attention, 
let me explain the system of dealing with 
contributions in most offices. Volunteer 
manuscripts, so called because unso- 
licited, are read over by a competent 
editor, who selects those that in his judg- 
ment are worth further consideration and 
passes them on to the editor above him. 
If there is merit in the story or value in 
the article,— even though it is not suit- 
able,— it is handed on to the chief editor, 
who, if he also discerns promise, will take 
pains to encourage the writer, and, if 
possible, secure the first reading of his 
next manuscript. 

More than all this,— great trouble is 
taken by editors to assist authors in find- 
ing themselves. The first draft of any 


story or article is not always the same as 
that which the reader finds in his maga- 


zine. Before formal acceptance, manu- 
scripts are passed on by at least three 
readers, who record on an accompanying 
card their opinions and such suggestions 
for changes or improvements as occur to 
them. ‘These are often of great signifi- 
cance, going so far as a partial rehand- 
ling of the idea. Most authors are only 
too glad to avail themselves of this disin- 
terested assistance, though it is not at all 
obligatory that they should do so. In 
every possible way the editors endeavor 
to co-operate with writers of promise, 
often to the extent of affording them 
financial support while they are incubat- 
ing their destiny. 

What does literary success mean in in- 


come? In all arts, as in commerce or 
finance, the great prizes are for the few. 
A good story is worth from $100 to $1,000, 
determined by its length, its value, and 
the reputation of the writer. The authors 
who have made a public of their own 
through their books are paid a higher rate 
than those whose reputation has not ex 
tended beyond the magazine field. The 
theory is that their names have a carrying 
power outside the periodical’s personal 
appeal. The writers of whom this is true 
average from $10,000 to $25,000 a year, 
determined by the character and amount 
of their work. The less successful average 
from $4,000 to $8,000. But there are 
other compensations than mere dollars 
and cents for the writer. He is his own 
master; he labors when and where he 
pleases; and he has the satisfaction of the 
artist in his work. As to fame: he has 
the recognition of his craft rather than 
that of society at large; for art has not 
yet attained rank in America. Our cele- 
brities are still our captains of industry 
and finance or our politicians, rather than 
our authors, painters, or sculptors. This 
is a transitory condition, however, and 
it is comforting to look forward to the 
time when the lion of the moment will be 
the brilliant novelist whose latest achieve- 
ment the populace will celebrate with 
banquets and bonfires. 

In the foregoing it may seem that I 
have dwelt too strongly on the difficulties 
that confront the literary aspirant. Yet 
they cannot be over emphasized. Stand 
ards are being raised rather than lowered. 
The best publications are striving to 
eliminate the superficial, the unreal, the 
inexact from their pages. The greatness 
of the opportunities of this new journal- 
ism has bred in editors a determination to 
be worthy of them, and their exactions 
increase in proportion to their sense of 
responsibility. 
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Lllustrations b) 


HIS is the story of a man’s soul. 

My friend Jack Standley told it 

to me one evening when we were 
siting in one corner of the Indian Grill 
room of the Alexandria, where you look 
out of windows that are not windows, 
across wastes of yellow desert that is not 
desert to a make-believe mesa land be- 
yond. ‘There is music there, too. The 
orchestra plays the Peer Gynt suite from 
Grieg so daintily that you can hear the 
tinkling of the fairies’ footsteps in the 
dance. It is a true story, so he told me, 
and I give it just as he told it. I wish 
that I had known the man. 

“‘When I was foreman of the T Bar 
ranch up north of Yuma,” he said, ‘I 
used to know a fellow who had the gamest 
men I ever saw backed off the boards for 
grit. He was a little fellow,’ he said, 
“and a lunger who knew that he was a 
lunger, which isn’t the general rule, but 
he was game from the top of his head 
down to the soles of his feet and knew 
just what the odds were against him, but 
he made a cheerful fight and lost smiling. 

“«Tost a pound and a half in a night 
sweat last night,’ he used to tell me once 
in a while when I’d meet him out riding 
on the hills, ‘but I’m doing my blamedest 
to get it back again out here in the yellow 
sun.’ And then he’d laugh like it was the 
best joke in the world; but once in a while 
I could see a look in his eyes that told a 
little bit of a different story, and then he’d 
sigh and cough a little bit from the dry 
air in his sore lung, but he never batted 
aneye, and played the game out clean to 
the end. 

‘‘ He’d come out to Arizona from some 
eastern state where his people had been 
well up in front of things for years, but 
the family money had run out and it was 
up to him to hustle for a living just the 
same as if his lungs were good. He’d 
studied medicine in New York and then 
gone over to Germany and blown in.about 
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all he had left, and I kind of think he’d 
starved himself out pretty well in order 
to make his money last the route. Then, 
after he gets back to New York, he starts 
up an office amongst the people that pay 
mostly in love and affectionate promises, 
and when he isn’t working he’s studying, 
and then, all of a sudden, pop goes one 
lung and he packs up and comes out West 
to fight it out with the other one. 

‘He fixes up an office and pretty soon 
everybody about the Yuma country gets 
to know that he is the real thing, and 
what’s more there wasn’t any ride too 
rough for him when he got a call. ‘I’m 
a making money,’ he said to me one day, 
— making more money than any one 
could have made me believe I’d make out 
here, and the bad part of it is that I 
haven’t got a soul to leave it to, so I’ve 
got a good notion to quit sending out 
bills. But he used to get blue envelopes 
in a girl’s handwriting, a big fine hand- 
writing, for all that. 

““No matter how rough the weather 
got and no matter what the trouble was, 
he’d have his ponies hitched up to his 
buckboard and split out for the seat of 
war when he got a call. And when he’d 
meet any of my boys on a bad day he’d 
pull his team up and josh with them and 
ask them if a man with as much sense as 
a buck rabbit or any respect for his last 
lung would go out in weather like that. 
Then he’d wink and laugh and say: ‘Scat 
out here, bunnies, we’re in an awful 
hurry,’ to the ponies which, like every 
living thing that got to know him, loved 
him, and he’d drive five miles or twenty 
miles or fifty miles, as the case might be, 
but when he went into a sick room he was 
all business. His step was as soft as your 
mother’s and his hand was as cool as 
spring water, and if there was need to use 
a knife he was flint and as quick as a 
wink of sunlight. A sick room seemed 
a different place when he went into it, for 





SHE GOES INTO THE ROOM WHERE LITTLE ‘“‘ Doc” IS WAITING ALL ALONE 
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you knew that everything that could be 
done, would be, and money didn’t count 
any in the case. He ‘soaked’ those that 
could pay high, and those that needed 
money found it in the room when he left. 

“When any of the boys rode in to 
Yuma they never failed to stop and pass 
the time of day with him, and more than 
once he’s taken one of the boys at the 
beginning of a drunk and shipped him 
out home, wondering why he was coming, 
but coming anyway, like a little boy sent 
after a switch. 

‘* “He’s the cleanest and grittiest man 
I ever saw,’ Jim Van Court, a friend of his 
and a friend of mine, says to me one day 
when we are talking about him, and then 
he tells me about the girl who writes the 
blue letters, having heard all about her 
and the Doc from some of his people back 
East. The girl does typewriting for a 
living and the two of them have been 
sweethearts since they were kids and ex- 
pected to get married until the lung gave 
out. In off hours, Van says, they used 
to chase around tenement houses hunting 
up people that needed help, and doing the 
best in them to be of some use in the 
world, and then the lung gives out. The 
girl wants to marry Doc, but he won’t 
have any of that, not wanting her to take 
any chances, and he packs up his duds and 
hikes for Yuma while the girl stays back 
there and plugs away at the machine. 

‘**He’s a man, if ever God made one,’ 
Van says. ‘He loves the girl more than 
he loves himself, and he’s not going to 
take any chances of having her go the 
route he’s going.’ And then he sits down 
and rests his chin in his hand and sits 
there and thinks. 

“**T don’t see why the girl don’t come 
out here, Van,’ I says, ‘and make him 
marry her, if she loves him the way you 
says she does.’ 

“«Make him!’ says Van. ‘Make noth- 
ing! You can’t make him do anything 
he doesn’t want to. He’s too mule- 
headed when he makes up his mind, so I 
don’t think I'll try.’ And then he shakes 
his head and looks at me. ‘It’s pitiful,’ 
he says. 

“<Tt’s more than that, Van,’ I says, 
‘It’s worse than going unconfessed to 


hell.’ 


“Well, things run on, and every day we 
can see that he gets a little paler and a 
little thinner, and now and then be begins 
to stagger from sheer weakness after a 
bad night, but the worse he gets the more 
his grit shines out, and he keeps on doing 
the best in him to help those who can’t 
help themselves. He rides over to the 
T Bar a little oftener than usual, and Van 
tells me that he says his race is nearl\ 
done, but he lasts long enough to save one 
of my boys who had been cut into shoe 
strings by a greaser. When that hap 
pens he stays right with us and overdoes 
himself, and one day we find him laying 
outside the door with his face in his own 
blood, and weaker than a kitten; but the 
game in him is still on tap, and he says 
that he didn’t think he’d have any more 
hemorrhages on account of lack of mate- 
rial, but says that he guesses he’ll have to 
stay abed awhile until he makes some 
more blood. 

“*Right you are,’ I tell him, ‘ you pulled 
that infernal kid away from the edge of 
Kingdom Come, and he’s going to pay for 
it by sleeping on the mat in front of your 
door, which the kid does, glad and willing, 
but as heartbroken as ever a boy was. 

“*He’s just fading away,’ he says. 
‘Every day he is weaker than he was the 
day before, and he just lays there holdin’ 
those blue letters and looking out of the 
window all the time.’ Whichis all true, 
even if we all do the best in us to cheer 
him up. Van rides over from Yuma 
every day, nearly, and does his share of it, 
and there isn’t a boy in the outfit that 
renigs. 

““T’m not caring about myself so 
much,’ he says to me one day when I am 
with him all alone, ‘but there is a man’s 
work to be done out in this country, and 
I'd like mighty well to have a whack at it.’ 
And then he lays there with his eves half 
closed like he was dreaming, and then 
says: ‘I was just thinking about the time 
when I was a little boy. Me and my 
little brother used to wear canton flannel 
nightdrawers that buttoned up the back, 
and every evening before we went to 
sleep we used to play circus in a big, old- 
fashioned, four-poster bed, and scheme 
how we were going to belong to a real 
circus when we grew up, and now and 
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then one of us would get a thundering 
big bump, and our mother would take the 
hurt one up and cuddle him up like a 
kitten on her breast and let him cry his 
heart out till the bump quit hurting. 
My little brother died, and then my 
mother died, and I guess it won’t be long 
before I see them, but the way is awful 
long and I’m mighty tired, I tell you, and 
I feel so bad right now that I’d like to 
have my mother come back and take me 
in her arms and let me cuddle up against 
her just once more.’ Then he goes to 
sleep, and Van comes in with one of the 
blue letters, and as we watch him he 
smiles and whispers, ‘Alice.’ 

“Van nods at me to come out of the 
room and we tiptoes out. When I look 
at him I can see that he’s a bit pale and 
the muscles of his jaws are set. ‘By 
God!’ he says, through his teeth. ‘Right 
or wrong I’m going to do it.’ 

“*Do what?’ I says, not knowing what 
he means. 

““*Send for the girl,’ he says, if he can 
have five minutes peace in this world at 
anybody’s expense he’s going to get it. 

“* Will he last till she gets here?’ I ask 
him. 


see 


There ain’t a quitting drop of blood 
in him,’ he says, ‘nor much of any kind, 
for that matter, but he'll fight it out 
clean to the end, and when he dies he’s 


going to do it with a smile. That’s the 
way a game man goes to it when the 
curtain drops.’ 

““Then he hands me the letter and 
tells me to give it to him when he wakes 
up, and then he goes in to Yuma and sends 
a regular letter by telegraph and gets an 
answer that she will start right off. And 
then a miracle takes place, and the little 
Doc seems to brace up all of a sudden, 
and one evening when we're all sitting 
around he gets us to prop him up in the 
pillows and puts his arms around his 
knees. 

““V’m afraid that I’ve done all the 
work that I’m going to do in this world,’ 
he says, ‘and I’m about at the end of the 
rope, to my way of thinking, but some- 
how I don’t feel bad about it and some- 
how I feel like there was good news com- 
ing. I hate to leave the world, for it’s 
a good old world, but as for feeling bad 


about it I can’t say that I do, because pain 
is an awful thing when it burns day and 
night. But if I could just feel that the 
world had been made a little bit better 
and a little bit brighter for some one be- 
cause I’d lived I wouldn’t even kick.’ 
And then he stops and sits there 
thinking. 

“*“You’ve done that, Doc,’ says Van. 
‘There’s some people in the country that 
wouldn’t be here now if it wasn’t for you, 
and there is a whole bunch of us that 
thank God Almighty for letting us have 
you even for a little while.’ Then he 
motions to us and we get out while he 
breaks the news about the girl who is due 
the next day. 

“He just sits there, Van says, kind of 
numb at the news and then he lays back 
on his pillows and smiles himself away to 
sleep. And then the next day the girl 
comes, a big-eyed, white-faced, slim girl 
with a smile that is mighty close to tears, 
and when she goes into the room where 
the little Doc is waiting for her all alone 
there isn’t a man that can talk without a 
shake in his voice. 

“She watches him as hungry as a 
mother with a sick baby, while he lies 
there holding her hand, all tired out, but 
happy. And then one day Van, who is 
the best ever, rides out from Yuma with 
a priest and they are married, both crying, 
and the girl making him let her do as she 
wishes, and then the end holds off just a 
little time, and one day the girl sends for 
us all, saving that the little Doc wants 
to see us and she sits there on the edge of 
the bed holding him in her arms while he 
talks to us. 

‘“* About gone,’ he says, ‘and I want to 
say good by to all of you good boys. And 
I want to tell you that I’m not a bit 
afraid’ then he turns and looks at her. 

‘am I, wife?’ 

‘She shakes her head and he cuddles 
up closer to her and smiles a little tired 
smile, and he drops his head on her 
shoulder and puts his poor thin arms 
around her while she sits there a minute 
looking out of the window towards the 
mountains, and then, all of a sudden, she 
starts and looks down at him and pushes 
the hair away from his damp forehead, 
and lets her lips rest there till she sways 
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a little bit, and then she looks at us, her 
eyes dry and her lips as white as a napkin, 
and moans just once, but the sound of it 
— Jesus Christ! And as we all go out 
from the room, leaving Van there, I look 
back at her. There she sits holding him 


in her arms, while his head rests on her 
shoulder just like he was tired, and as I 
close the door Van goes up and kneels 


beside them and puts both arms around 
them and looks up at her while the tears 
stream down his face, and then the little 
Doc’s last patient, the kid he’d killed 
himself in saving, got me by the arm and 
gripped me till he hurt, and with the 
words coming from between clinched 
teeth he whispered, ‘By God! That 
was the soul of a man.”’ 








AD HUMILIORA 


By JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 


When from a summit, clear of mist, I see 

My little world mapped out in truth’s fair light, 
How plain each footpath’s end, how dwarfed each height, 
The peaks beyond how full of mystery! 

And man, unseen in earth’s immensity, 

Is groping out his destined wrong and right, 

His towns a fleck upon the mountain’s might, 

I turn from sights too wonderful for me 

To where, unknown, a mountain streamlet flows, 
And humble creatures of the forest, free, 
Unmindful of the glory, live and roam, 

As when from pages where the vision glows, 

And truths too clear of calm philosophy, 

We turn to simple tales of love and home. 





FORESTRY, THE SALVATION OF A WORN- 
OUT CONNECTICUT TOWN 


By AUSTIN F. HAWES 


State Forester for Connecticut 


DESERTED FARMHOUSE WITH ONE HUNDRED ACRES, 


HEN the news of the battle of 
Lexington had swept across 
Massachusetts into Connecti- 

cut, every turnpike and highway held 
in its deep spring mud the footprints of 
stalwart farmers who were hastening 
toward Boston. The town of Union 
was at that time a thrifty farm com- 
munity with a population of five hundred 
and fourteen. Its sons played an hon- 
orable part in the war, from New Lon- 
don and Bunker Hill to Ticonderoga. 
Up to 1820, judging from figures, pros- 
perity seems to have grown in this town, 
as in many like it. The roads, laid out 
according to the regular design through- 
out early settlement — straight over the 


PURCHASED BY THE STATE FOR $400 


hilltops, puritanically unmindful of the 
easy ways,— were well dotted with 
houses. Within the memory of people 
now living an evening social could be 
arranged by shouting from one house to 
another. 

But the death knell of these back hill 
towns sounded, low at first, through their 
dense forests and green pastures, then 
louder. With every advance in railroad 
construction it became harder to com- 
pete with those who had the advantages of 
cheap transportation. The more enter- 
prising sons saw the change and migrated 
to Hartford and Springfield, or to better- 
situated farming towns. Then came 
the call of the West, with its dark rich 
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earth unencumbered with stone. What 
boy was there who had not removed tons 
of boulders to the field corners? The 
introduction of coal and of machinery 
resulted in a centralization and impetus 
of manufacturing, and together these 
factors spelled ruin for the towns way 
off on the turnpikes. Perhaps a strong 
and paternal government might have 
mitigated the evil, but ours was one of 
inexperience and experiment, based on 
the supposition that any man can make 
laws, with the inference that our own 
mistakes are at least preferable to those 
of strangers. 

In the town of Union the population 
dwindled from seven hundred and sixty- 
seven at the beginning of the last cen- 
tury to four hundred and twenty-eight 
at its close. This is no exception, for 


many towns had the same experience. 
One house after another stood open to 
the weather, was for a time the nesting 
place of birds and the shelter of the wood- 
chuck’s burrow, and then, rotted by 


snows and torn by winds, gave way and 
became a vine-covered mass of rubbish. 
Where many of those who hurried to 
Bunker Hill once lived, there remains 
only a slight depression in the hillside 
thicket, with some fragments of half- 
buried brick. Many of the side roads 
were long ago left uninhabited. A town 
cannot afford to keep up roads for mem 
ory’s sake, so at the regular town meet 
ing it was voted to abandon them. One 
will often, on his walks through the woods 
of Connecticut, stumble into a leaf-filled 
ditch, following which he may trace fo: 
many a mile of turnpike, overgrown witl 
pines and oaks, which once teemed witl 
the Hartford—Providence or the Albany- 
Hartford traffic. And in the woods ai 
the roadside he may easily distinguisl 


the corn furrows of nearly a century gone, 


now bearing good-sized trees. 

As remuneration from agriculture be 
came more and more curtailed, the 
farmers naturally turned to their wood 


lands for a considerable portion of their 
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small incomes. This was the day of 
the water wheel, and its up and down 
saw, which later gave way to the circular 
saw. Slowly but surely was the harvest 
of centuries gathered in, and great loads 
of lumber found their way to the rail- 
roads and cities at a distance. It is 
probable that almost every area of any 
size had been cleared of its virgin timber 
before the Civil War. But the Connec- 
ticut woodland is not easily downed. 
Chestnut and oak sprout readily from the 
stump, and these sprouts soon grow into 
vigorous trees. The white pine is a 
prolific seeder, and wherever the seed 
falls on a favorable germination bed 
(old pastures are preferred) dense thickets 
spring up. So the woodland which had 
been cut off came up mostly to the 
former species, and the farm land which 
was deserted gradually became pine 
forests. Then was the time for a wise 
government to act, and Europe fur- 
nished many examples of what could be 
done. Instead came the portable saw- 


mill, leaping from one woodlot to an- 
other, respecting neither the one on the 
hilltop nor the one in the valley, but 


leaving each a wilderness of tops and 
desolation with great heaps of sawdust 
and waste slabs, or more often, only a 
stretch of charred stumps and naked 
tree stubs. 

The recent development of new rail- 
ways, especially trolley lines, has created 
a demand for an immense number of 
ties (over a million are used annually in 
Connecticut). Telephone companies 
have been rapidly extending their lines, 
so that poles have been in constant 
demand. Second growth white pine is 
used principally for match stock and box 
boards, but with a growing scarcity of 
this species in the West our better grades 
are being somewhat used for other pur- 
poses. Increased prices in the West have 
been reflected here, and our small mill- 
men have been quick to notice the change. 
These men, with their knowledge of 
advancing prices and practice in esti- 
mating timber, have taken advantage 
of the farmers, who were slow to realize 
the rise of values and ignorant of timber 
estimating. By buying lots for much 
under their real value the lumberman 


has often made a big profit, and it is no 
fault of his that he has purchased one 
lot after another and left it desolate. 
No one will hold land to grow timber 
at an eight per cent profit, who can turn 
over his money with a profit of twenty 
per cent or more. 

Here, then, is a country in the heart of 
old New England destitute of all that 
makes New England proud. High hills 
command extensive views, views of 
unbroken desolation and melancholy. 
Once pretty lakes lie at their feet un 
shaded and unlovely. There are almost 
none of those fine vistas which one as 
sociates with a New England drive, and 
the village, or town center, as it might 
better be called, consists only of its old 
white church, its soldiers’ monument, 
and a half dozen houses. In all this 
town there is no store, no factory, no 
business except the last feeble attempts 
at farming and lumbering. There are 
schoolhouses, more than enough, for 
some are closed, awaiting a generation of 
Hungarian children who will soon be old 
enough to begin their study of English. 
Yes, even here the wave of immigration 
has entered. Good-sized farms for five 
hundred or a thousand dollars are 
enticing morsels for people who once 
paid exorbitant rent for a few acres of 
land, and who have saved in New York 
or New Haven the wherewithal to buy 
them. Unfortunately, managing a hun- 
dred acre farm in a thinly populated 
region far from markets is a different 
proposition from the entensive agricul- 
ture of the Old World, and many have 
given up and returned to the city. 

What, then, is the future of such a 
community, a community with its forty- 
five acres of land for every man, woman, 
and child, acres of little value, to be 
sure? These people are for the most 
part the remnant of the old colonial 
stock, with a few Irish, a few Cana- 
dian wood choppers, and a few Hun- 
garian peasants. They cherish the old 
traditions of the region, and bemoan the 
changes of time. To the old institutions, 
the church and the town meeting, have 
been added the rural delivery, with 
its daily Boston Herald, and the tele- 
phone (not yet in general use). There 
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WASTE LAND OF CONNECTICUT ONLY SUITED FOR FORESTS 


is also a library containing a very good 


collection of books, which is perhaps 
better patronized than those of some 
towns where theaters and amusement 
parks abound. Two men go from Union 
to the Legislature each session, as do 
two from Hartford and two more from 
New Haven and two more from every 
little country town. It would have 
seemed that such a preponderance of 
country members could have framed laws 
to preserve the natural resources of the 
country. They have not failed to tax 
the cities for their benefit, for roads and 
for education, but the forest, that spring 
of wealth which should never go dry, 
and should furnish employment to hun- 
dreds, has been left to the mercy of the 
merciless. Taxation has fostered de- 
struction and waste. When farms 
worth thousands shrank in value to as 
many hundreds, it became difficult to 
obtain the revenue necessary to finance 
the towns. The total valuation of pro- 
perty in Union is $125,436, on which 
a rate of twenty-five mills is assessed. 
Lots with timber are assessed’at the value 


of the crop, which may be ten times the 
value of the land itself, but remember, 
this is not a crop that is cut annually. 
It stands from year to year, and the 
assessment is levied again and again, so 
that when it is finally harvested the tax 
has amounted to from ten to twenty 
per cent of the final value. Naturally, 
a cumulative tax of this sort discourages 
long holding of timber. A tax should 
be based on the annual capacity of land, 
and not on the crop which it can grow in 
a generation or a century. If by good 
management a forest is made to pro- 
duce one thousand feet of pine lumber per 
acre in a year, the tax should be as- 
sessed on this thousand feet added to 
the value of the land. A reform in 
taxation, however, is not a measure to 
be lightly made law, and in the mean 
time a new star of hope is dawning for 
these towns. 

Following the great national move- 
ment, the Connecticut legislature has 
become enthusiastic over forestry, and 
has appropriated for several years past 
one thousand dollars a year for the pur- 
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A WHITE PINE PLANTATION SIX YEARS OLD 


pose of acquiring waste land and re- 
foresting it. As with a child’s penny 
at the candy counter, it is difficult to 
decide just how best to place such a 
small sum of money. But forestry, if it 
means anything, means the salvation 
of these forsaken regions, so a beginning 
of a state forest has been made in Union. 
Three hundred acres were purchased at 
an average price of $3.57 per acre,— 
acres of debilitated mowings and brush- 
grown pastures, with considerable cut- 
over woodland and a deserted house and 
barn. Here a forest nursery has been 
established, in which pine seedlings will 
be raised to supply land owners of the 
region at cost price. Already on the 
state land one hundred thousand trees 
have been set out, mostly white pine, but 
with a small number of Scotch pine and 
Norway spruce. These trees are planted 
five by six feet apart, which makes 
fifteen hundred to the acre. With labor 
at $1.75 per day, the average cost of 
planting has been $1.70 per thousand, 
i.e., a man could plant a little over one 
thousand trees a day on the average. 


Of the trees planted in 1906, about eighty- 
five per cent are now alive. It has been 
found that a larger proportion survive 
on the old pasture land than in the 
mowings, since the grass of the latter 
transpires too much moisture in dry 
seasons like last summer. 

But you remark that the purchase and 
reforestation of three hundred acres will 
hardly spell prosperity for a town of 
twenty thousand acres,— and it is true — 
but there is a sequel. Following the 
state’s example, two men of means have 
begun the acquiring of large estates in 
Union, and of reforesting them as an 
investment for their old age and for their 
children. About three thousand acres 
have thus far been picked up by these 
two men, and already two hundred and 
fifty thousand trees have been planted 
by them. White pines have been brought 
from Germany, from Illinois, and from 
Carolina, for as yet there are no exten- 
sive forest nurseries in the East. 

Among the old residents there are the 
progressives, who see in this change a 
brightening horizon, and there are also 
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THE PORTABLE SAWMILL IS AN AGENT FOR GOOD OR EVIL, ACCORDING TO THE OWNER’S WISHES 


those who feel that their old town is to 
become only the plaything of an out- 
sider, and that in some mysterious way 
they are to be dispossessed of their 
homes. Those who understand the 
change see that no houses have been 
abandoned on account of this influx of 
capital. They see that in two years 
some twenty thousand dollars of outside 
money has been deposited in the town 
for land, that the price of the remaining 
land has consequently risen, and that 
considerable remunerative labor is al- 
ready given to the old residents. They 
realize that the three hundred and fifty 
thousand trees already planted will make 
in half a century, if preserved from fire, 
ten million feet of lumber, which will be 
worth $60,000, even at present prices. 
But the end is not yet. As we look 
into the future we see this old, burned- 
out town once more prosperous. There 
are great unbroken forests stretching 
from hilltop to hilltop, the property of 


one man, who perhaps has his summer 
home overlooking a beautiful little lake. 
In the valleys there are small farms, well 
cultivated by their owners, the descend- 


ants of the original settlers. Part of the 
time they work on their own farms, but 
for ready money they labor in the adjoin- 
ing forests, harvesting the mature trees, 
thinning the young forests, and planting 
the open places. Much labor is needed 
for road-making and keeping in repair 
the wide macadam highway over which 
the forest products are conveyed to 
market. Old houses have been shingled 
and painted, neat little cottages have 
been built, and here a population twice 
the size of the present number lives and 
thrives, with work enough and money 
enough, and the good things that come 
with them. This is a prophecy based 
on the experience of other countries, 
where men long since learned that there 
is no prosperity which disregards the 
natural resources of a region. 





A WAXED FLOOR IN SALEM 


By CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS 


. XHIBITION DAY” in Hamil- 
k ton Hall! It stands on the Street 
of The Beautiful Trees, proud of 
statesman’s name and famed architect’s 
construction; scene of early pomp, —a 
Lafayette ball traditional, as if inserted 
in a jewelled frame. And, indeed, 
Master Quicksilver, lurking behind the 
convex mirrors which overlook this vast 
hall, never forgets what dignity and 
beauty have ,been here reflected. And 
here are seated, in heirlooms clad, lining 
the circumference of the hall, people of 
approved ancestry, while the children 
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dance, even as witches once danced. 

Not a Saltonstall but has promenaded 
here; and Lees gracile and Saxon-haired; 
and Endicott children rather tall and 
proud; and Peabodys, while it was still 
‘‘Peabody or nobody’ in the haughty town; 
With Forresters, Pickerings, Curwers, 
Phillipses, Cabots, Bowditches, Derbys, 
Rantouls, Kings, Robinsons, and Sils- 
bees; and Hawthorne children, Put- 
nams, Uphams, Peirces, Storys, Footes, 
Devereaux, Wolcotts, Huntingtons, 
Dodges, Dalands, Gillises, Pingrees, 
Pickmans, Hodgeses, Nicholses, Wheat- 
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INTERIOR OF HAMILTON HALL 


lands, Gardiners, Ropeses, 
Brookhouses, and Wests. 

The children glide past, serious — fear 
of misstepping— sisterly and brotherly 
are features and encircling arms, and he 
who would fain know All believes that 
the profound bows made by these little 
folk — bows in bevies and battalions, 
and at claiming and relinquishing part- 
ners, feet placed at perfect and required 
angles — demand all brain forces. 

Yet, from time to time, a plash of 

bright sound, or little arms thrown up- 
ward, as if a fish dashed fins into the 
sunlight from an eddying pool. 
). Two sorts of little girls, the big who 
overtop their jerking little partners, 
and the innumerable fairies, prettiest in 
pink. Two boy sorts, type of the born 
gentleman, elastic and deferential, versus 
the boys blasé or other- 
wise hopeless — aggressive, 
mean, and pallid. 

I surmise that yonder 
matrons favor, in behalf 
of one or other little daugh- 
ter, certain boys eligible, 
yet unaware. 

My little girl’s face! Most 
flushed of all; she is neither 
too tall, nor a ping bubble. 


Bertrams, 


Whenever she is near she = 





throws a loving look at me. It is her 
green rib-band which, tied on this chair- 
back, has reserved and fiercely defended 
a seat for papa. 

Here I danced. Ah! the admirations, 
heart-burnings, colds caught, feet pinched 
slyness toward our famous dance-master 
who was old, and we were sure he stuffed 
his legs: Papanti himself; irritably ob- 
sequious, with record of duels, and 
Colonel Peabody’s endorsement; marvel- 
ously skilful at fiddling while himself 
stepping deftly in measure. Phrases 
come to my memory: ‘Allow me the 
pleasure.” ‘‘Shall I have the German?”’ 
“Very excusable.”’ Snatches suchlike 
are in this fanned air, and scent of oysters, 
and scent of oaken beams dusty and 
shaken by the dance. There is hoof- 
tramping below, and the old family 

coachmen venture upstairs 

to look softly in upon their 
&S 4 young masters. Nowancient 
anteroom, of mirrors time- 
dimmed, and deep windows 
dilapidating the strains of 
the distant music, the child- 
waltz mutter, sobbing as 
if in a shroud. I could 
weep (the old days are very 
dear), but the attendant 
seems curiously attentive. 

























TARRY AT HOME TRAVELS 


Reprinted from the New England Magazine of a score of years ago, when Doctor Hale was its Editor. 
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By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


ES! Traveling is now a new art. 
¥ It is very different from what it 

was a hundred years ago. Samuel 
Adams, John Adams, and, say, Alexander 
Hill traveled in their way. Charles 
Francis Adams, Benjamin Harrison, and, 
say, Edward Hale travel in another. 

At sixty-seven years of age, in the aver- 
age weather, the average traveler prefers 
the modern fashion. I suppose that at 
seventeen I might have chosen horseback, 
the method of Samuel Adams, with its 
thump, thump,thump, for six hours daily. 

Only, when I was seventeen, no one 
offered me my choice. Indeed, there was 
not a Pullman or Wagner car in the world; 
and Mr. Pullman had not been trusted 
with his first jack-knife — if I may judge 
from his appearance when I saw him last. 

‘“The advantages of steamboat tra- 
vel,’ said a great statesman, “ are that 
on a steamboat there are neither tele- 
graph, post office, nor beggars.” 

As to beggars he was wrong. On all 
Cunarders youcontribute willingly enough 
for a certain orphan school in Liverpool. 
And the ferry people certainly find it 
hard to keep the tambourine people from 
asking for pennies. But what of that? 
Are we not all poor, in one way or an- 
other, Brother Croesus? 

Butinacomfortable palace car, express 
train, shady side, near the middle, with 
one silent companion, there remain the 
two great advantages that there can be 
no despatch brought you, with bad news 
in it, and no letters of any sort,— and 
letters are the “burden of our civiliza- 
tion’; while you have scenery in great 
variety, unrolled before you,— you may 
look or not. You have also any good 
book you may have chosen to bring. Or, 
if this be not good enough, you may take 
out the writing-pad your wife gave you, 
and write a better book. Then you have 
the silent companion, and you may order 
upas many absent companions as you will. 
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As all this is so, and has been so now 
for many years, I do not know why we 
have so few books of travel in America by 
Americans. Books of travel in America 
were once very popular. Basil Hall, Mrs. 
Trollope, Charles Dickens, wrote their 
“impressions,” and the Americans were 
wild to know what they said. But now 
we are a nation, as we were not then; and 
nobody cares two cents what an English 
or French traveler says. That is clear 
enough, and the reason is not far to find. 

But a New Englander is as new to 
Louisiana as an Englishman is in Spain. 
Why not write his travels in Louisiana, 
as Miss Eliot, whose book I have in my 
bag here in the Wagner, writes in Eng- 
land her book on Spain? 

“Because of us,’’ says Argus-Eyed 
Press, ‘‘ we tell the Americans every day 
all that happens on their continent, and 
they need read nothing more.” 

Dear Argus-Eye, you are quite mis- 
taken. I know what you do, and I am 
grateful. What you do not do I do not 
know, alas; but, again, I suspect. 

Two years ago I went to Pittsburgh. 
They explained to me how the natural gas 
was captured and used. In a city abso- 
lutely free from smoke, under a sky like 
that at Sorrento, I went and came. Twelve 
months after, on occasion of some strike, 
my Morning Argus announced it with 
the headline, “Smoky Pittsburgh in 
Commotion.”’ 

The truth is, that, of all people who 
stay at home, editors have to stay at 
home most sedulously. No! Argus-Eyed 
Press does not much help us in this 
business of travel. It omits the local 
color. 


For one million readers of the NEw 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE I propose to fill this 
deficiency. The other fifty-nine millions 


of Americans may go without books of 
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American travel; not we of the central 
million. I remember four charming books 
which we had when we were boys, say, as 
Sir Walter said, ‘‘ Tis sixty years since.” 
They were called Tarry at Home Travelers. 
Let us see if it be not possible —in a 
series which perhaps other people will 
help us in — for a New England man to 
ell how he enjoyed a dinner with the 
Philadelphia Fish House people — oldest 
of clubs, they say; or how, when he spoke 
to a fellow-countryman on a Red River 
steamboat, the fellow-countryman re- 
plied, ‘‘ Je mn’entends pas Il Anglais.” 
After all, there is more variety in this 
country of America than Mr. John Stuart 
Mill thinks possible, or than appears to the 
English man of letters, who does a con- 
tinent in six weeks, and never sleeps out- 
side a sleeping-car or a regulation first- 
class hotel. 

Here am I now, on the Eastern Road, 
still in Massachusetts, but fast reaching 
New Hampshire. To-morrow I shall be 
in Maine. Yesterday I was in Rhode 
Island. Is it not just possible, that 
though these states all belong to one 
nation, there may be peculiarities in the 
lives of the people? And if aman makes 
me understand the difference between 
Afghanistan and Beloochistan, may I not 
make clear the differences between Roger 
Williams’s men and neighbors and those 
people who anchor in Cromwell’s Bay or 
sail in Frenchman’s Sound? Isit indeed 
possible that some one reader of our 
million does not know who this particular 
Cromwell was? 


This Kastern Road was the first railroad 
built from Boston to Maine, and took the 
shortest line, mostly across the salt- 
marshes, so called, of the eastern shores 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
A rough and bare country, to be sure, 
that between Boston and Salem. Poor 
Winthrop and the rest,— they landed on 
St. John’s Day, the longest day in the 
vear; the women and children got straw- 
berries, and I suppose St. John’s-wort; 
perhaps wild roses. This was in Salem 
Bay, and must have seemed more en- 
couraging than the 21st of December, 
at Plymouth, ten vears before. 


Yes! But when they started to go to 
the head of the bay,— what you and I call 
Boston,— they must have been dashed a 
little. Rock, marsh; marsh, rock! — this 
is the country for which we have changed 
fertile Suffolk. And poor Winthrop’s 
son Harry is drowned in one of these very 
treacherous-looking creeks we are dashing 
over. That is the first news the poor 
governor has to write home to his wife. 
Ah, me! the life of a pioneer has its black 
side. 

And you and I can see the dreariness 
between Lynn and Salem as well as that 
far-sighted man saw it then. But, fortu- 
nately, there was no such word as fail. 


Were you never at Ipswich? No? That 
is because your wife’s great-grandfather 
was not one of the Perkinsesfrom Ipswich. 
If he had been, you would have gone there 
and spent a day or two in a comfortable 
inn, as I did once; and spelled out the 
inscriptions in the graveyard. It was 
rather a tempting place to those first 
Salem settlers, as to people like you and 
me it is now. What is interesting is, 
that in Winthrop’s first letters to one of 
his daughters-in-law who settled there, 
the most important subject is, perhaps, 
that of “help.”’ The tidy English maid- 
ens whom the Winthrops had brought 
over with them, to do the washing and the 
ironing, had already found it convenient 
to wash and iron for their own families 
rather than for other people. And so the 
governor has to be an Industrial Aid 
Society for his friends out of town, as Mr. 
Canfield, in Chardon Street, is to-day. 
Times do not change so much, after all. 


‘ Porchmouth! “’ Yes, Porechmouth it 
really is. No, Mr. Proofreader, you need 
not mark our spelling with a “‘ quere.”’ 
The old New Hampshire line, the Gil- 
mans and Waldrons and Peabodys, 
never said Por/smouth, with a hiss to the 
s, more than an old Connecticut man ever 
said Hartford, with a hard dental for the 
t. They wrote it with ¢s, but for talking, 
Porch-mouth was good enough for them. 

‘Five minutes here? ”’ 
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Yes, and, as it proves, two days. 

For here, in hot haste, is Mr. Mansell. 
“* T was afraid I should miss you,”’ he says. 
“Tt rains so hard that we have put off the 
Fete, and you are to stay at the Rocking- 
ham till to-morrow.” 

Is it so indeed? Well, one might be 
worse off. I have stayed over a day in 
Porchmouth before. And I have heard 
men say that the Rockingham is the best 
hotel in America. 

You see, confiding reader, that I and 
Mr. Smith are on our way to the “ Mid- 
summer Fete,” at Eliot, in Maine, which 
is one of the pleasantest things that hap- 
pens. I am to make a speech there, if I 
can think of anything tosay. But,as Mr. 
Mansell says, it is raining likefury. Who 
will ride five miles, or even one, for the 
fete? Itisa great deal better to put it off, 
and trust General Greely, who is our 
friend at Kittery and at Eliot, for better 
weather to-morrow. It is too late to 
change the baggage. Let that go on to 
Eliot. We will stop at the Rockingham. 

It must be twenty years since I waited 
a day here before: we wanted a wind to 
take us to the Shoals. Now they go by 
steamer to the Shoals, wind or no wind. 


And Portsmouth is as charming now as it 
was then, with just enough newness to 


show that they are alive. And it is not 
all beer, either! 

If one had nothing to do but to write 
short stories for a magazine and an occa- 
sional serial novel, what a good place 
Portsmouth would be to live in! One of 
those old three-story houses, with six or 
eight rooms on a floor, beside the L, such 
as the old sea-dogs built when they came 
home from privateering! 

Here are the very wharves where the 
first French ships arrived, with the first 
treasures of the new alliance in 1777. 
Here all the people gathered with up- 
roarious enthusiasm to unload them, and 
to send the clothes and powder and guns 
south to Washington. 

Up and down these streets Paul Jones 
swaggered when he was directing the 
building of his own seventy-four, the 
America. And then, in a dark day for 
Paul Jones and for the seventy-four, 
Congress gave her to an illustrious ally, 
Louis XVI. His seventy-four, the Mag- 


nifique, had been lostin Boston Harbor; 
ribs there to this day, perhaps. So they 
gave him theirs, though it was their only 
one,— the widow’s mite. I have at 
home the log-book of Maccarty, her 
French-Irish commander, and the grat- 
ulatory report he makes,— to tell how ° 
much better a ship the America was than 
the Magnifique. But alas! she was cap- 
tured afterwards by Hood, at Toulon, 
she was changed into L’Impetueuse, and 
it is not she if you find an America in the 
English navy list to-day. 

Do you know that within fifty years, 
old lumbermen would tell you where were 
pines in New Hampshire, marked with 
the King’s broad arrow, as selected for 
the service of the Royal Navy? And 
here is a queer thing: New England 
supplied spars for the French navy also, 
and the Spanish. So it is well-nigh sure 
that in any of the great sea fights of that 
war, born at Lexington, the interlacing 
spars, as American, English, French, or 
Spanish ships met, were from our New 
Hampshire forests. 

And, by the way, did any man ever tell 
you that at almost any moment of the 
Revolution we had more men fighting the 
English upon the sea than we had fighting 
them on the land? 

A hundred thousand fishermen, more 
or less, went into that business. 

There are a hundred thousand fisher- 
men, more or less, now. But now, when 
people make a treaty, giving away their 
living, it is the fashion to say, ‘‘ Oh! they 
are such a handful, they are of no conse- 
quence, you know.”’ But these Porch- 
mouth people do not think so. 


“What can we do after dinner? ” 

Of course, a sensible man takes his nap: 
first. But, after the nap, what then? 
Well, there are certain things which a man 
always has waiting for such occasions 
when, by good luck, a few extra hours fall’ 
in. First, he can write his back letters 
to the girls who want to know what line 
of study they can best pursue to fit them 
to be authors; or to the mothers who 
would like advice as to what shall be done 
with boys who are not fond of books, 
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dislike work, will not go to school, and 
have no apparent fitness for anything. 
Or, second, one can, generally, go to the 
dentist. I will not write the letters now. 
They must wait until the next day. Do 
you know Talleyrand’s rule? It amounts 
to this: If you are confused about a dis- 
patch, put off the writing until to- 
morrow. We will take that rule now. 

Let us go to the dentist. That is a 
pleasant way to spend the afternoon; and 
an excellent dentist he is, and a very 
agreeable gentleman — only he does not 
take up all the afternoon. 

But it does not rain any more, and Mr. 
Mansell will show us the town,— these 
fine old wooden palaces, the breweries 
alas! and the new factories. Yes, as I 
said, Portsmouth would be a good place 
to live in. See that old-fashioned sign. 


The lettering, as your critics say, of the 
later style of the eighteenth century: 


Ichabod Goodwin 


Do you remember the fine war story 
about him? No? That shows you are 
not thirty-five. When the Rebellion 
began, and the New Hampshire regiments 
were marching to Washington, some 
Copperhead said, ‘‘ Who is to pay for 
this?’ For there was, naturally, no 
provision for such things. ‘‘I shall pay, 
myself,’’ said the Governor, who was 
Ichabod Goodwin; and he did. It was 
in the traditions of the office. Sullivan 
did the same thing in the same place, 
ninety or more years before. 


The President comes through town at 
half-past six, on his way toConcord. Let 
us go to the station and see him. Why! 
here is half Portsmouth with us, every- 
body who is not past forty. And the 
merriest, jolliest scene of good-natured 
enthusiasm it is. Mr. Harrison stands on 
the rear platform of the palace car, and 
below is this laughing, cheering, rollicking 
crowd, determined to shake hands. He 
reaches down, the picture of good nature; 
they reach up—children, lifted by 
fathers; and the outstretched fingers be- 
low and above just touch. The President 


takes it all in the best possible humor, and 
makes a frolic of it all. ‘‘ Not you — 
let that little boy come! Oh! you must 
make room for that lady!’’ All of them 
are joking and laughing. One might 
look far afield for a prettier picture of real 
respect and regard, and at the same time, 
of cordial good nature. 

It is the third time I have seen the 
President ;.and I will tell you my secret, 
not yet observed, I think, by Argus-Eyed 
Press, but all the same interesting and 
true. Isaw him firstin the Senate Cham- 
ber and on the platform of the Capitol at 
his inauguration; I saw him next at the 
magnificent dinner party in New York, 
at the Grand Opera House, on the 30th 
of April; and I have seen him now. And 
I am sure of this; there is in him a pensive 
vein of imagination, one might say of 
poetry, which you do not find in mere 
politicians, and which is not often found 
instatesmen. Do you not remember how 
in those little speeches in the days of the 
canvass, he always struck some unex- 
pected note, and told the hearers some- 
thing they had not thought of before? 
Well, that belongs to this imaginative 
faculty. In the Senate Chamber, while 
formal proceedings belonging to the new 
birth of the Senate went on, this man sat 
as if he were dreaming. He was not 
looking on any person or anything; he 
was looking into eternity. Half an hour 
after I stood behind him when he was 
delivering his inaugural. The rain was. 
pouring in sheets, not drops. The water 
rolled down the paper in his hand and 
dripped inkyfrom the lower margin. Yet 
he stood as if wholly unconscious of the 
elements, and delivered that speech with 
energy like Napoleon’s at the Bridge of 
Lodi. Rain or no rain — what was that? 
His business was to say how the Republic 
should be maintained. Again: at the 
Opera House he sat through five hours of 
the worst speaking you ever heard. Ten 
worse speeches than were spoken there 
are not to be found in literature. I 
watched him again. Listening? Yes, in 
a fashion; but, all the time he listened, 
dreaming, if you please, fancying, imagin- 
ing. At the end of that evening I think 
he had a fuller and better idea of what 
was in that theatre than any other man 
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there. And then, after the dreariness 
of these ten speeches, he was called up. 
He spoke, perhaps, ten minutes. The 
speech was entirely ex tempore in form. 
It was pathetic, it was humorous at times, 
it was tender, it was dignified. It held 
the tired audience as only perfect speak- 
ing does or can; and people went away 
more alive for it, more glad of the Cen- 
tennial, more awake to all that it had to 
teach the nation. So quickened were 
they, indeed, that almost every one of 
them will tell you now that all the speak- 
ing of the evening was admirable. For 
the end of a battle is what makes it a 
victory or a failure. 

Now, here he is again, not with a picked 
audience of a thousand representatives of 
the best life of America; but with a merry, 
laughing crowd of three or four thousand 
Portsmouth people, who want to see a 
president. Once more he enters wholly 
into the occasion, is wholly at ease and 
natural, laughs with those who laugh as he 
shakes hands with those who shake hands. 
All this is genius. 

Old John Adams, or his son, or Martin 
Van Buren, or James Buchanan or Polk 
or Johnson, or any of that sort, might as 


well have tried to fly, as to enter with such 
simplicity, sympathy, and dignity into 
the life of these who are crowding round 
him. 

How shall we spend the evening? 


Oh! let Portsmouth alone for that. 
Here is Duykinck — to the manner born, 
for all his Dutch name. He brings us 
round tickets to some bright private the- 
atricals for the benefit of the Hospital. 
So we go to the Music Hall. Here is the 
beauty and fashion of Porchmouth, all in 
their best of dress and of spirits. Here 
are the excellent Dr. Primrose and Mr. 
What’s-his-name, with whom I can hold 
decorous conversation about the charities 
we are benefiting, between the acts. 
They have two pretty little comedies, 
well chosen for the ability of the nice 
young people who appear in them. No, 
Annie, they are not in the least like that 
dismal dancing burlesque we saw at 
Pompei the night before the eruption — 
was expected. 

When I wrote my book, Sybaris, I 
solved the difficult problems of the 


theatre in that model city, by an ar- 
rangement which I will commend to Mr. 
Bellamy and the other Fifth Monarchy 
people of to-day. All the theatricals in 
Sybaris were “‘ private theatricals,” so to 
speak. The Chief Justice acted, and the 
Bishops, of whom they had many; and 
the School Committee attended, and 
acted, indeed, if they chose. You see 
that in Sybaris they did not choose to 
leave this fascinating entertainment to 
mere accident, any more than we leave to 
accident the question, whether the aver- 
age child shall learn his letters and the 
multiplication table. Every such ‘‘bene- 
fit’’ as this pretty party at Portsmouth 
looks that way, when it is in as good 
hands as Duykinck’s. 

And so to bed, upon a perfect mattress, 
and with that sound sleep which belongs 
to a day when one has done no work for 
six hours before sleeping. Perhaps the 
well-digesting food of the Rockingham 
should be counted in. The reader does 
not know, perhaps, that I am the Apostle 
of Sleep; and, in my small way, an author- 
itv. I lectured on Sleep once, through 
the Western cities, ‘“ with Illustrations 
by the Audience.”’ 


Now it is to-morrow. Only to-morrow 
never comes. Still it is to-morrow as 
much as it ever can be. And the sky is 
all lead, and maybe it will rain again. 

General Greely is as good as gold. He 
sticks by us manfully in the weather re 
port. He says it will not rain in Maine. 
But people are so incredulous! 

And when we go down to this nice 
breakfast, and begin with our coffee, here 
is Mr. Mansell. To make things sure, he 
has already ridden to Eliot and back; and 
they have decided, as far as people can 
decide anything at half-past six, that we 
will put off the Fete again till to-morrow. 
Certainly that is best. But what shall 
one do with to-day, “‘ fair to middling,” 
as General Greely would say, if he used the 
vernacular. 

Yesterday I went to that nice dentist. 
That is always a good thing to do on a 
leisure day. And it is well when the pho- 
tograph man is in partnership with the 
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dentist so that one chair and one sitting 
answers for both. But I cannot tell him 
that my roots and teeth are out of order 
again so soon; for he put all right yester- 
day, bless him for that! 

And we cannot pretend again that we 
have not seen Porchmouth streets for 
twenty years. What shall we do? 

One might write a novel, or one might 
finish Susan’s Escort, which lies un- 
finished in the red portfolio. But that 
seems a waste of a fair to middling day. 
General Greely did not mean that we 
should do that with it. Here is Mr. 
Waldron. He will know. He is practical 
and wise, and he has —as such people 
always have — the right suggestion. 

We will all go to Rosemary Cottage. 
Of course we will go to Rosemary Cottage. 
Then we can stop at the Pavilion on the 
way and see the fete people, and arrange 
about to-morrow. We will have a good 
ride both ways, and come home to a late 
dinner at the Rockingham. It is just the 
day to see Rosemary Cottage; for a new 
party arrived there yesterday. Thank 
you, Mr. Waldron, certainly we will go. 
So Mr. Waldron comes round with his 
great four-seated beach wagon, and just 
the right party,— enough, not too many, 
and of all the sexes and ages known. 


You do not know what Rosemary Cot- 
tage is? 

That is because you do not read Lend 
a Hand, and are ill-informed, generally. 
But the object of this writing is that 
people who have not traveled may have 
the knowledge of traveling while they 
Tarry at Home. So, if you read, you 
shall know. 

Rosemary Cottage is a pretty house on 
a side hill in the edge of Eliot, looking 
over a beautiful prospect of orchard and 
meadow. It was built two or three years 
ago by Mrs. Farmer of Eliot, and perfectly 
equipped; so that every summer, poor 
work women in Boston, with their little 
boys and girls, might have their outing 
as well as you have yours, Fitz-Mortimer, 
and you yours, Mrs. Champernoon. I 
hope to hear from you both, as soon as 
you read this, that, before you left for 
Bar Harbor, you drew checks sufficient 


to provide the outings for the people to 
whom you owe your clean linen or your 
daily bread. 

Rosemary Cottage can make up beds 
for forty odd people — more than forty, 
not quite fifty. And, because Mr. Wal- 
dron and his staff have their eyes on 
almost all the poorer people in Boston and 
know the very persons who can use 
such a gift and not abuse it, Mrs. Farmer 
has put into his hands and those of 
his Missionary Board, the selection of 
the right people to come here, and the 
running of the machine. So he has it 
for his part to buy the beef and mutton 
and fish and flour and eggs and milk 
which they all eat, and to buy the tickets 
which shall take them all from Boston 
to Eliot and back again. All that you 
and I have to do with it, dear Fitz-Morti- 
mer, Mrs. Champernoon, and all the un- 
known million, is to provide the money; 
for it costs Mr. Waldron about two thou- 
sand dollarsa year. There will be nearly 
two hundred and fifty women and chil- 
dren at Rosemary Cottage this summer. 
Each of'them will spend two weeks there; 
and the expense for each will be about 
three dollars and a half a week. I wish 
my summer outing would cost me as 
little. When Mr. Dellamy reigns, that 
will be enough. But, patience! 


“ Here is the Pavilion. 
is, and how large it is! 
fill it? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. It was as full as it could 
be last year. There are all the people 
from Kittery and Porchmouth and New 
Castle and Old Orchard and Biddeford 
Pool, and all the watering places. 
like to come. Then all the Eliot people 
turn out. Why, we have made it larger 
than last year! This annex is for eating 
and drinking.”’ 

“Will you not have a cup of coffee? ” 

“Yes, of course; what sane man, in the 
open air, ever refuses? It is very nice 
coffee.”’ j 

“Yes; and see, it is hot still, though 
it has come all the way from Boston; 
that is the way the Oriental people pack 
it, you know.” 

But I will tell about the pavilion when 


How pretty it 
Will they ever 


They 
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we come back to it, and see it full. Now 
we will mount the wagon again, and dis- 
cuss themes high and low, as we ride 
on to Rosemary Cottage. ‘‘ Stop here a 
minute or two under these magnificent 
elms. This is the Doctor’s home, and 
Clara wants to practice her part with 
Fanchon in a duet they are to sing to- 
morrow.” 

Stop a minute? Why, one would stop 
half a day with such a climate and such 
surroundings. 

And so we forge on to Rosemary Cot- 
tage. And there are a dozen tidy-looking 
tired-looking mothers in that blessed 
luxury of having no water to heat, no 
clothes to wash, no bosoms to starch, no 
cuffs to match with each other, ‘‘ no 
nothing to do.’ And here are twenty- 
five children, who cannot come to harm, 
swinging, tilting, playing croquet, going 
fishing, hunting eggs, and enjoying them- 
selves in the untold luxuries of the lofts 
of a barn. 

My mother always said that it was very 
hard to bring up boys well without a 
barn, and she was right. 


This world is so well governed that, as I 
hardly need say, on the ride to Rosemary 
Cottage we met the chronicler of Deep- 
haven, herself riding from that celebrated 
seaport to join in the Midsummer Fete. 
You must understand that it was our 
business all along to notify the people 
that the fete was postponed to the next 
day. So we drew up to tell her of this, 
and by the same good fortune it was that 
I received her invitation to go over to the 
charming headquarters of Deephaven. 

So, after we had seen the Rosemary 
children eat their dinner, wishing we 
might have some of it ourselves; and after 
we had gone back to the Rockingham 
and eaten our own with well-deserved 
appetite; and after I had taken the daily 
nap which the Professor of Sleep pre- 
scribes for all his pupils, I rendered my- 
self at Deephaven. Would you know of 
its ins and outs, of its charming hospitali- 
ties and the satisfaction of life there, go 
to the chronicles in which these are 
recorded. It is from Deephaven that, 
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on the next day, after dinner, we start 
for the Midsummer Fete. For General 
Greely is justified; it has not rained in all 
Maine, the grass is dry, and all things are 
ready. As we know, the preparations o! 
the coffee and the ice cream were madc 
two days ago; they have all been renewed, 
and the whole countryside will assemble 
to-day. 

A beautiful ride across these low hills o! 
Maine. One does not know what the 
word “‘evergreen’”’ means till he comes 
into Maine. And it is not every summer 
which gives us such green as this oi 
meadow and hillside well in the middle oi 
August. As we approach the great 
pavilion again, it is evident that the 
countryside has been roused. By what 
exact pibroch they were summoned |] 
could never understand; but everybody, 
knows when the day is fine, and so from 
north and south and east and west, from 
the farms and the hotels and the boarding 
houses and the cities, people have come 
to our festival. 

Everything in America has to have an 
object. In these days of Stuart Mill and 
Mr. Bentham, it does not do to say that 
we meet to have a good time. Our Mid 
summer Fete is called by the spirited peo- 
ple who have arranged for the Eliot 
Public Library. They had a charming 
festival last year, and this is its second 
edition. Just think of it! Some spirited 
people here, having determined first to 
make a boys’ reading-room, then a 
reading-room for boys and their fathers 
and mothers and sisters, then determine 
that this larger reading-room shall ex- 
pand into a public library. Of course, 
somebody has given them the use of one 
of these fine old houses; there is a picture 
of it in the pretty little series which they 
sell us at the book-table. Of sixteen 
hundred people in the census for Eliot, 
more than eight hundred are members of 
this libraryassociation. It hastaken root, 
and has come to stay; and, among other 
good things that it does, it brings to- 
gether neighbors and strangers, and they 
all find they are interested in so simple 
and straightforward a bit of public 
education. 

There is somebody to take care of the 
horses, there are a dozen people to shake 
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hands as we go in at the pavilion, and 
there — why, there must be a thousand 
people wandering about and enjoying 
each other’s company and the pretty 
arrangements which have been made for 
the fete. Here are pretty girls in the 
Norwegian costume, in Hungarian cos- 
tume, in dresses of Japan and India. 
Here are the booths of Norway and 
Hungary and all the rest of them, and 
here are things to be sold as at any pretty 
fair, only these have been sent from all 
quarters of the globe. The band is on a 
platform in the middle. We talk with 
each other, we felicitate each other, we 
drink good coffee and eat good ice cream, 
we listen to the music, we see the pretty 
national dances which the young people 
join in on the platform. And, when the 
time comes, the elders of us gather on the 
seats on the platform and make our 
little speeches of encouragement and in- 
struction. These speeches need not be 


recorded here. They will be found in the 
annals of Eliot, just as those of last year 
may be found. I am sure Mr. Leighton, 
chief of shorthand men, was there, and 
whatever sense was said will be preserved ; 
let us hope the nonsense will be forgotten. 
For my part, I did not pretend I did not 
like to speak. My private opinion is that 
all people like to speak when they can 
have so sympathetic and intelligent an 
audience, and when they have anything 
to say. These nice people were all stand- 
ing, but they were all interested in the 
library, they all meant to help it forward; 
and, as far as the speaking went, they 
helped it in the best way by listening with 
all their hearts and souls. And so all the 
time was given which the traveler who 
writes these lines could give. I was 
sorry to go, but the clock struck, and 
one of these well-nigh perfect New Eng- 
land trotters took me and my friend back 
to the hospitalities of the Rockingham. 


SALEM 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


Old Salem grows new Salem; ay, but we 

Who love the faded glamours of the past, 

We hold our heritage unto the last, 
Cherish what was, nor long for what may be. 
Not all is new; here stands an aged tree, 

Its shade upon some storied mansion cast, 

And there the rotting spar and leaning mast 
Proclaim the ancient romance of the sea. 

Yet more than this, to young and favored eyes, 
Mirrors lost days: strange shapes at twilight fill 

The strait old streets, in solemn antique guise, 
And vanish up the slope of Burial Hill. 

To those whom Fortune grants this grim surprise 
Old Salem’s witchery has lingered still. 
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Courtesy of Mr. H. N. Redman 
“‘A STRING OF PEARLS,” BY WILLIAM M, Paxton 





FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND ARTISTS SERIES 


V. WILLIAM M. PAXTON’S ‘SA STRING OF PEARLS” 


By FREDERICK W. COBURN 


N the admirable collection of Ameri- 

can paintings which is being formed 

by H. N. Redman, of Boston, “A 
String of Pearls,’ by William M. Paxton, 
has found an especial place of honor, 
hanging, for the present, with several 
other treasures of this enthusiastic con- 
noisseur, on the walls of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. The canvas 
undoubtedly deserves critical commen- 
dation by reason of the successful exe- 
cution of a very complex and difficult 
motive. 

For this painting of a pretty young 
woman, surveying a pearl necklace, so 
held as to be reflected in a circular mirror, 
is no summer day sketch, no mere sug- 
gestive pochade. The justness of the 
relationship between object and_ re- 
flections, between half tones on the 
shadow side and half tones on the light 
side, between hard edges and softened 
contours, has been reached only through 
persistent searching after truths of form. 
Such work you may or may not like. 
It is far removed from the harmless, 
mildly pleasant art that sells well and 
looks well— until it has become old 
fashioned. This is daring art—of a 
bravery that passes bravado. No one 
who appreciates the imaginative power 
that is in it can fail to respect it. And 
those who like it at all are sure to be very 
enthusiastic about it. 

Mr. Paxton became an_ interesting 
figure in American art a few years ago, 
when it was announced that he takes 
account in his painting of the facts of 
binocular vision. It was observed, dur- 
ing his large exhibition at the St. Botolph 
Club, Boston, in the winter of 1905, 


that he had undertaken to render 
nature as seen with both eyes, instead of, 
as nearly every other painter has done, 
as seen with only one eye. A certain 
doubling of vertical lines, in other words, 
that are visible just outside of the visual 
focus has ordinarily been presented, 
if at all, simply by a device of blurring 
or lowering the tone of accessories. 
Mr. Paxton, so far as I know, was the 
first painter to render naturalistically 
this overlapping of images, in such a 
manner as largely to increase the optical 
illusion. 

Among recent works of this painter 
which have been notable, have been 
‘“The White Sunshade,” ‘‘ The Bride,” 
“At the Telephone,” ‘ The Hunts- 
man,” the full-size portrait study of 
the family of Frederick S. Converse, 
the composer, and many more with 
which followers of the exhibitions have 
become familiar. The theories which 
underlie his painting have naturally 
been the subject of animated discussion 
wherever two or three painters meet. 
Of his skill and perseverence, and his 
consistent searching after qualities es- 
teemed in the good painting of the ages 
there can be no question. Velasquez, 
Vermeer, Gainsborough, and Ingres seem 
to be Paxton’s masters, so far as he is 
indebted to the past. As to affiliations 
with present-day artists, he stands 
somewhat aloof, although generally ac- 
counted as one of the ‘‘ Boston im- 
pressionists.”’ How far his style has 
progressed from the peculiarities of 
handling and facture, that are some- 
times regarded as essential to impres- 
sionism, can readily be noted. 





























My OLD NEW ENGLAND HOME 


By LILLA ELIZABETH KELLEY 
Illustrated by Sears Gallagher 


INTRODUCTION 

In 1899 the Hon. Frank West Rollins, governor of New Hampshire, issued a letter inviting 
all born in that state to gather in the home town or city for a given period and renew early 
friendships, and revisit well-loved scenes. This was the first formal observance of Old Home 

> 
Week. 

Since the first public invitation sent out by Governor Rollins the thought has flown from 
state to state, until Old Home Week promises to become a popular and precious holiday season, 
to add dignity and significance to the simplest and most sacred relations of life, and causes many 
world-worn wanderers to sing with deepest feeling : 

““ Mid pleasures and pala es 
, ’ 
Tho we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, 
’ 
There s no place like home.” 


I’ve jes’ come back from Mandy’s, 
I’ve seen the old home place, 
An’ all the friends an’ neighbors, 

An’ each familiar face. 


Yer see | gota letter 
From Mandy, ’n she sez, 


““*Old Home Week comes nex’ Monday. 
We want you, Uncle Hez. 








“Our gov’ner sent a message 
lo cities an’ to towns, 
“Call home your sons and daughters, 


And let there be glad soun’s. ‘WE ALL DROVE HOME TO MANDY’s” 
“*Tho’ o’er the earth they wander, It kinder made me tingle, 
And live in distant climes, I’d not been back in vears, 
Send forth this loving greeting, \n’ that there proclamation, 


Come home — renew old times.’ Was music in my ears. 


“For one whole week, remember, I looked into the mirror 
We'll put the years away, That hung beside my bed, 
\nd childhood’s frolics freshen, And saw a shiny pink spot, 


N live just for the day.” A-toppin’ of my head. 
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The hair was white and scanty, 
I took the brush in hand, 
And streaked the long strands over, 
An’ used the best bear brand. 





**°N WE RUSHED OUT PELL MELL”’ 


I had my coats all freshened, 
And pants all pressed in style, 
"N bought a fine calf satchel, 


A tie, ’n new black tile. 


I telegraphed to Mandy, 
“T’m comin’, never fear, 


Get out the rig and meet me, 
An’ kill the fatted steer. 


“ Fry bushels of brown doughnuts, 
And buy a big fresh cheese, 

My bed make in the garret, 
Where raindrops used ter tease.” 


I reckoned that the children 
Would like some little gifts 
Of toys ’n dolls ’n gimcracks, 


"N Mandy — green-back lifts. 


I bought Noah’s arks an’ dairies, 
An’ stores ’n kitchen sets, 

An’ little panoramies, 
An’ kites ’n night-moth nets. 
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Until the young girl waitin’ 
Jes’ smiled a little more, 
Said, when I laughed about it, y 
“You'll soon buy out the store.” i 


I tossed her out a dollar, 
For ticketin’ the things, 

An’ sauntered out ez happy 
Ez half a dozen kings. 


I hustled ter the station, 
And ran against a man 
All laden down with bundles, 
Gee! He was Lige Brown’s Dan. 


“Great Scott! Hez Smith!” he hollered, 
Goin’ home the same ez me ?” 

“You bet!” I answered, hearty, 
“Where’ve you been, land or sea?” 





“Land — West — a-bustin’ bronchos. 
And raisin’ blooded stock, 

Come out and mount a /ive horse, 
I bet you'll get a shock. 


‘None of your good old Dollies, 
That goa mile an hour, 

”*T ween sky and air and prairie, 
Both man and horse store power.” 
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‘“WE HAD A LITTLE BRUSH”’ 


“Not yet, my boy! I plaster 
Each numbered hair in place, 

And aim by easy joggin’ 

Ter decorate the race. 
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“T still respect the features 
My parents loved ter view, 

Nor wish ter ask my Maker 
His good work ter renew.” 


‘ON Lizy HICKS CAME SELLIN’”’ 


We laughed so much, a stranger, 
Some distance down the car, 
Looked back at us reprovin’, 


Dan whispered —“‘Charlie Barr!” 


We hailed him, strong and hearty, 
An’ he laughed glad enough, 
He’d got to be a senator, 


» And came from Council Bluff. 


We sat there jokin’, talkin’, 
You’d thought we’d struck a mine, 
Ez we was swappin’ stories, 


Till they called — “ End of line.” 


There at the old brown station, 
The people all stood up, 
Sech shakin’ hands ’n kissin’, 


’N askin’ home to sup. 


"N Sam Jones’s twins stood huggin’ 
(Been parted twenty years), 

’N uncles, aunts, ’n cousins, 
They laughed n’ shed some tears. 


"N Mandy met me, sartain, 
’N introduced me ’round 

Ter them I’d known ez youngsters, 
All grown up now, I found. 


She had a horse, quite skittish, 
I spoke about the same, 

’N asked about old Dobbin; 
She sed thet he went lame, 


Ten years ago last summer, 
’N wuz put out ter grass, 
Where he could run ’n feed well, 
An’ see the townfolks pass. 


I had my tea, per order, 

An’ curd cheese mixed with cream, 
An’ doughnuts, pie, n’ coffee, 

It all was like a dream. 


*"N when I went up garret, 

’N blew out Mandy’s light, 
Jes’ like a little codger, 

I watched the stars that night. 


‘I’M CHEATED, SURE, ABIJAH’’ 


"N somehow, way up higher, 
Beyond the “ Milky Way,” 

Wuz pa ’n ma, right happy, 
An’ watchin’ “Old Home Day.” 





‘A PUMPKIN PIE SHE SENT” 


I laid out all next mornin’, 


Where apple blossoms bloom, 


N dreamed I wuz a youngster, 


In God’s wide green playroom. 


A barbecue came Tuesday, 
With speeches ’n a band, 

’N senators, ’n townsmen, 
I tell yer — it wuz grand. 


We sat outdoors fer dinner, 
An’ lined up two by two, 


An’ marched ter “‘Conquerin’ Hero,’ 


Led by Calista’s Lew. 


I looked for Liddy Taylor, 
A girl at District School, 
Made up of laughs an’ dimples, 
Who always knew the rule. 


I’d thought about her often, 
I wuz too bashful then 
To up and say I liked her,— 


She married Freeman’s Ben. 


I came across her sudden, 
"N most went off my feet — 


She weighed about two hundred, 


Her laugh could not be beat! 
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She sed she had a dairy, 
Sold butter, cream, ’n eggs, 

An’ Ben, he run the farmin’, 

An’ manufactured pegs. 


“Keep busy an’ your happy, 
Lay by fer rainy days, 

Tho’ we are in the country 
We have no lazy ways.” 


: N Charlie Barr, he talked some 


About the national life, 
The President an’ Congress, 
An’ how ter still the strife. 





‘°’'N CUT A-PIECE THAT NOON’”’ 


"N Bill Smith’s little Tommy, 
Who now wuz six feet tall, 

A general in the army 
That followed freedom’s call, 


Spoke fer the worn ol’ vet’rans, 
’N orphans, widows, too, 


’N spoke of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 


’N all it tried ter do. 


’N showed the country’s greatness, — 


A strong united band, 


Of sister states, whose children, 


Were scattered o’er the land. 
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We all felt good, that mornin’, The deacon, staid ’n solemn, 


Salutin’ of the flag, Jes’ braced himself fer work, 
’N singin’ “Spangled Banner ”; Our yearlin’ went like light’nin’, 
It didn’t moan nor drag. He didn’t break nor shirk. 
’N Ike ’n I went troutin’, But jes’ kep’ down ter business, 
All one long blessed day, "N made his full two mile, i 
The skeeters they chased after, Won by a head — we cheered him — 
"N once we lost our way. The deacon lost his tile. 
Before we reached the clearin’, ’N Lizy Hicks came sellin’ 
Our heads began ter swell, A fat ol’ Brahma hen, ; 
The skeeters swarmed like hornets, ’N I jes’ set ’n listened , 
*N we rushed out pell-mell. Ter hear her dicker then. : 
We didn’t care for fishes, “T’ll give yer fifty, sartain,” 
Nor raspberries, nor blues, I heard Abijah say, } 
Nor anythin’ created, “Ez I don’t want it badly, 
But wet rags ’n dry shoes. Tis all that I shall pay.” 
The deacon brought his filly, Well! Lizy held ’n haggled, 
We had a little brush, ’N fin’lly fifty-five 
With Alex out toward Franklin, Wuz settled ez fair askin’ 
Each horse went with a rush. (She hed it there alive). 


Well! she druv off contented, 
Or seemed so, anyway, 
) But come back jes’ a sizzlin,’ 
i } Bout afternoon next day. 
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““WE SAW THE SILENT SPOT’”’ 


The deacon vowed his trotter 

Went in two twenty-one, 
“Not much,” we said, “we'll prove it,” 
"N we jes’ had some fun. 





‘“THE PRIZES AT COMMENCEMENT WERE GIVEN: 
OUT MOST FINE’”’ 
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“I’m cheated, sure, Abijah, 
I’ve sold yer my bes’ fowl 
Fer little money surely, 
Lan’ sakes, don’t stan’ ’n scowl!” 


’N ’Bijah sez quite calmly, 
“Well, Lizy, want it back? 
Yer jes’ hand me the money, 
I'll git her from the shack. 
“°N take yer in my buggy, 
Right ter yer very door, 
I'll do what’s right ’n honest, 


I can’t do any more.”’ 


She squirmed ’n turned ’n twisted 
She wasn’t satisfied, 

I almos’ had conniptions 
At what went on inside. 


It seems that Lizy hankered 
Fer hen ’n money, too, 

‘Ter choose atween ’em dazed her, 
She didn’t know what ter do. 


Abijah laughed, good humored, 
“Well, Lizy, never mind, 
Yer’ve too much head fer tradin’, 
Come in — we haven’t dined.” 
An’ after she had dinner 
Abijah made her see 
She’d better leave the hen there, 
An’ so they did agree. 


A pun’kin pie she sent around, 
One day ter Silas Chase, 

"N give her Jim this message: 
“Now when yer see his face, 


“°F he looks a bit like buyin’, 

Yer charge him fifteen cents, 
But ef he sniffs a little, 

Yer say — Mis’ Hicks presents.” 


Well — Silas looked it over, 
’N he wuz pretty free, 
“Now what’s the price,” he queried, 
6 ’ ° > ’ 
I’m keepin’ house, yer see. 


, 
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“Wife’s gone ter Durham Corners, 
Ter visit Sarah Jane, 

Who’s come ter see her sister, 
Way frum Skowhegan, Maine.” 


Yes — Silas bought the pie then, 
"N cut a piece that noon,— 

Twas fifteen days sence bakin’ — 
Th’ chickens got it soon. 


*Twas one on him, he reckoned, 
He told it down the way, 

An’ how they set ’n joked him 
“Want pumpkin pie to-day ?” 


’N then we went ter meetin’ 
’"N heard the choir sing, 

’N heard Lon an’ Almiry 
Jes’ make the rafters ring. 


A youngster wuz the preacher, 
Jes’ out D’vinity School, 
He didn’t talk ‘‘ Damnation,” 


Jes’ “ Love,— the Golden Rule. 





‘*A YOUNGSTER WAS THE PREACHER” 


They said they couldn’t keep him, 
They paid three hundred, cash, 
He said,— “ A wife an’ fam’ly 
On that would be too rash.” 


Then we went ter the meadow 
An’ saw the silent spot 

Where angels brood an’ hover,— 
The trim old fam’ly lot. 
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All fenced about with cedars, 
An’ quiet like an’ calm, 

Where nothin’ mortal bothers, 
An’ faith is hope ’n balm. 


An’ Mandy showed the headstun, 
She bought fer little Hez, 

Who went away last summer, 
Her baby, an’ she sez, 





“*T VISITED LUCINDY’’ 


“*T somehow can’t get over 
His joyous lovin’ ways, 

An’ laughin’ cunnin’ antics, 
That brightened up the days. 


“T sometimes wait an’ listen, 
Ter hear his little cry, 
The kitchen door hold open 


To let him pass in by. 


“T feel his clingin’ fingers, 
A tuggin’ at my skirt, 
x, ¢ > ° , 
An’ ‘muvver, muwver,’ callin’,— 
The loss will always hurt.” 


I visited Lucindy, 
Without a-bein’ rude, 

I said, “Fergot yer Bible?” 
She laughed, “ You city dude, 


“Run home ’n get your pitchfork, 
An’ help me spread the hay, 
I guess you have forgotten 


Those pranks of yesterday 
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‘“* When you came up to our house 
An’ stayed six months or so 
An’ stay 
An’ went to singin’ meetin’ 
As Liddy Taylor’s beau. 


“O Hez! I just can see you, 
A singin’ deep, fer bass, 
An’ watch you passin’ taffy 
When Parson Jones said ‘grace’. 


An’ all the jolly sleighrides 
An’ skatin’ parties then, 

An’ candy pulls, ’n oat-trots, 
“Tween you ’n Liddy’s Ben.” 


Lucindy wuz a mischief, 
An’ dretful pious too, 

She longed ter teach the heathen, 
TheChinese an’ the Sioux. 


Bout time of graduatin’, 
She bought a new white gown, 
Bout then a nice young fellow, 
From further out of town, 


Declared, “I am a savage — 
Convart ’n marry me!” 

She liked his ways, ’n answered, 
“Yes,” simply ez could be. 


She come, engaged, one mornin’, 
Jes’ tol’ a girl or two, 

The whole school knew the secret, 
*T was wondrous how it flew. 


The prizes at Commencement 
Were given out most fine, 

For Bible work, Lucindy 
Took fust, an’ stood in line. 


The minister who give them 
Knew naught of Cindy’s beau, 

An’ thought a word in season 
Religious zeal would show. 


“This Bible,” sed the Elder, 


“A journey long will go, 


Far from New Hampshire’s mountains, 
P 


An’ peaks of rock an’ snow. 
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“O’er oceans deep ter China, 
An’ yellow folks will bend, 
Decipherin’ God’s message! 


Ter them this girl we send.” 


He smiled upon Lucindy, 
Who turned jes’ like a beet, 

‘The boys all cheered,— a-laughin’, 
Each mos’ fell off his seat. 


T hey knew the Elder’s blessin’, 
In jes’ about a week, 

Would rest upon Lucindy, 
No heathen would she seek! 


An’ in the fam’ly farmhouse, 
A mile or so from town, 

She’d soon fergit the heathen, 
An’ likely settle down. 


They named the farm, then, “‘ China,” 


Down ter this very day, 
Folks say, “Oh — Cindy Dunlap, 
She lives out China way.” 


They laugh an’ tell the story, 
An’ go ter see the bees 

Her husband sets sech store by, 
Beside the lilac trees. 


His daddy tells good stories 
Of when he wuz a boy, 
“Twas mostly bears an’ wildcats, 
He never had a toy. 


But took his jack-knife evenin’s 
An’ whittled boats ’n men, 
’N played he was a gen’ral, 
Or tiger in a pen. 


’N scared his sister Sophy, 
’N made such dreadful noise, 
His ma chased him up attic, 
"Twas bed fer growin’ boys. 


An’ then they showed us stone things 


That Caleb had ploughed up, 
Th’ arrer-heads ’n hatchets, 
Then sed, “Oh, stay ’n sup!” 
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Th’ dishes thet we eat off, 
Full sixty years before 

Had decked Grandmammy’s table, 
An’ she wuz full fourscore. 


Th’ honey an’ hot biscuits, 
Ez light ez flakes er snow, 

An’ butter, fresh from churnin’,— 
You bet we made them go. 


We joked, an’ laughed, so happy, 
Lucindy’s oldest girls 

Showed dolls frum New York City, 
All furbelows an’ curls. 


His married sister sent them, 
Th’ littles’ boy wuz cute. 
He showed his knickerbockers 
An’ bes’ new Sunday suit. 


The boots his father sent him 
Frum Boston, his las’ trip, 

Of rubber, tall like leggin’s, 
Thet come most ter the hip. 


‘DECIPHERING GOD’S MESSAGE’”’ 


His father laughed an’ nudged me, 
“What do yer think,” he said, 

““When he saw these all rubber, 
Thet almost reached his head, 


** An’ saw the storms a-comin’, 
An’ saw them clear away, 

He sed, a-lookin’ rueful, , 

‘A waste of boots, I say, 
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** “No blizzard or northeaster An’ all the things that money 
Brings snow above my knees, Could buy — an’ fill the home, 
I wish it would be deeper, Left room enough fer heartaches, 
Jes’ snow, an’ freeze an’ freeze.’” An’ lonesomeness ter roam. 
We all druv home ter Mandy’s, An’ Louis Fourteen sofys, 
I ‘lowed fer many a day, An’ chairs of Louis Seize, 
I'd jes’ been pilin’ pleasures, Would not make up fer kinfolks, 
Like Ezry loads up hay. A man could almost freeze. 
The hull week things kep’ whizzin’, An’ somehow that one “ Home-Week,” 
I felt jes’ like a lad With Mandy an’ the nag, 
Let loose vacation weather, An’ all them country doin’s, 
Jes’ whoopy like an’ glad. Jes’ put on mea tag. 
An’ somehow in the evenin’s, You bet I’ll wait the /etter, 
When Mandy used ter sing, That sez, “Oh, come an’ jine! 
An’ play the organ softly, With cheers I’ll answer, Yes, sir! 
A tear or two would spring. I nibble at that line.” 
An’ then a selfmade merchant, An’ in a brimmin’ dipper, 
A millionaire an’ such, Fresh from the old farm well, 
Seemed sorter off the countin’, With joy I'll pledge the gov’ner 
He lacked one lovin’ touch. Who rang that first Home bell. 











“‘His DADDY TELLS GOOD STORIES ”’ 








WHAT NEW ENGLAND SAYS ON THE NEW 


NATIONAL DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


By Senator James H. Vahey, Representative John A. Keliher, Hon. M. P. Frank, 
Henry H. Metcalf, G. Herbert Pape, Hon. John J. Walsh, and Col. P. H. Quinn. 


“« DEMOCRATIC PARTY DOES NOT OPPOSE COURTS ” 
By SENATOR JAMES H. VAHEY, of Massachusetts 


HE Democratic national platform 
and the Democratic candidates 
present to the country in clear 
and unmistakable terms the funda- 
mental differences between the two great 


parties. In its position upon the tariff, 
upon the trusts, upon the differences 
between capital and labor, upon the 


modification of the law permitting the 
issuance of injunctions, the Democratic 
party has not sought to evade its respon- 
sibility, but has met the questions di- 
rectly and takes strong and umnistak- 
able ground. It has not availed itself 
of the time-honored policy of the evasion 
of the Republican platform and party, nor 
has it sought to conceal its real motives 
in a declaration of its principles, in the 
skillful use of the English language. It 
can no longer be pointed to as the party 
of the trusts, of capital as against labor, 
of willingness to serve the interests of 
public service corporations, or as a party 
which befogs the real issues of the cam- 
paign. 

The Democratic party always has been 
and always will be, if it is to continue to 
serve the purpose of its founders, a party 
which stands for equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none, a square deal 
for everybody, not only in profession but 
in practice. 

The platforms this year typify this 
difference between the parties better than 
they ever have. Wecannot now be point- 
ed to asa party which is attempting to 
straddle, but we are out in the open light 
of day, where all men may see not only 
what we preach but what we practice. 





The thing of all things that I am grate- 
ful for in the Democratic platform is its 
absolute destruction of the stock argu- 
ment which the Republicans have been 
asserting for vears,— Democratic oppo- 
sition to the courts. The Republican 
party has always claimed to be the de- 
fenders of our judicial system, and has 
asserted with equal positiveness that the 
Democrats were its opponents. With 
a candidate at the head of its ticket ad- 
dressing bar associations upon the law’s 
delay and asserting that equal justice is 
not being worked out by the courts as be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the Repub- 
lican boast is exploded. 

The Democratic party in state and 
nation has for years been trying to secure 
a modification of the law requiring the 
issuance of injunctions. This has been 
held to be an attack upon the courts. 
This is as far from the truth as it is to say 
because we desire railroad rates to be 
regulated and controlled and railway 
companies to observe the law that there- 
fore we believe in the destruction of the 
railroad systems of the country. The 
true construction is that when the courts 
in administering and interpreting the laws 
of the state and nation declare their pur- 
pose and power, if relief is necessary or 
desirable, it can only come through a 
change in the law. 

The only way in which any irksome 
statute or any inequitable law has ever 
been repealed or changed has been be- 
cause of its strict interpretation by the 
courts. We make no attack upon the 
of the country; we 
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believe for the most part the judges are 
honest and the law is conscientiously 
declared, but we are equally of the opinion 
that the issuance of injunctions under 
existing conditionsis unjust, inequitable, 
and burdensome to those against whom 
injunctions are most frequently issued. 

In Massachusetts for the last two years 
we have been trying to secure a modifica- 
tion of the law permitting the issuance 
of injunctions, so that an injunction would 
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not lie against a man’s brother for harbor- 
ing him during a strike. The Republican 
Legislature of Massachusetts has refused 
to go even this far. 

The wise and progressive framers of 
the national Democratic platform have 
done the country and the party a great 
service. I believe it augurs well for 
Democratic success, and means a united 
party struggling for supremacy, which 
will redound to the country’s benefit. 


ATTRACT VAST 


NUMBERS OF VOTERS TO DEMOCRATIC CAUSE” 


By REPRESENTATIVE JOHN A. 


The platform adopted by the Demo- 
crats at Denver is radical enough to meet 
the approval of the intelligent radical and 
sufficiently conservative to satisfy those 
conservatives who recognize the tendency 
of the times. 

It may be said to be fairly conservative 
in its radicalism. It meets squarely all 
the important issues of the day and leaves 
no one in doubt as to the position of the 
party upon them. The Democrats have 
been successful in three elections since 
1856. They elected Samuel J. Tilden, in 
1876, but were defrauded out of the fruits 
of ‘their victory; in 1884 and again in 
1892 they triumphed with Grover Cleve- 
land. 

These victories were won upon two 
issues, viz: economy in the public service 
and reform in the customs tariff. The 
Denver platform features these two 
issues. In Congress the Democrats have 
unsuccessfully resorted to every honor- 
able parliamentary means to force a re- 
vision of many manifestly unfair sched- 
ules of the Dingley tariff. They have 
failed simply because Speaker Cannon and 
his high-tariff-packed Ways and Means 
Committee has insolently turned a deaf 
ear to every appeal for relief. 

It is hard to find a student of economics 
who does not subscribe to the view of the 
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late Mr. Havemeyer, that “the mother 
of all trusts is the customs tariff bill.” 
Despite this fact, the Republicans with 
ample working majorities in the House 
and Senate and a president at the White 
House, having made no move towards 
remedying admittedly bad conditions, 
now throw a sop to the discontented in 
the form of a plank declaring for revision 
after the presidential election. This 
plank further declares for the establish- 
ment of maximum and minimum rates. 
It is obvious to those familiar with con- 
ditions at Washington and will be made 
so to the country, that when those 
“ardent” tariff reformers, Speaker 
Cannon, Sereno Payne, and John Dalzel? 
formulate the minimum rate, they wilk 
but rewrite the existing Dingley sched- 
ules. In refreshing contrast the Demo- 
cratic platform pledges that party to im- 
mediate tariff revision; to place upon the 
free list all articles competing with trust- 
controlled products; to a reduction of the 
duties upon necessaries of life and upon 
commodities sold cheaper abroad than at 
home; to such a general and gradual re- 
vision reduction of schedules as will tend 
to restore the tariff to a revenue basis. 
The action of the Democratic minority 
in Congress in attempting a repeal of the 
tariff upon pulp, print paper, lumber, 
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timber, and logs is ratified in the Denver 
platform. To those who seek immedia- 
ate and genuine tariff revision, the Demo- 
cratic platform must appeal strongly. 
One of the impressive planks in the 
Democratic platform is that which con- 
demns the reckless extravagance of the 
recent Congress in the appropriation of 
public money. The Republicans alone 
are responsible for the profligate manner 
in which this money was appropriated, 
being in complete control of the officials 
who submitted the estimates to Congress, 
the committees which prepared the appro- 
priation bills, the House and Senate 
which passed, and the President who 
signed them. 

For the fiscal year 1909 there was ap- 
propriated by Congress $1,008,804,894.97. 
With the single exception of the year 
1865, when the country was in the midst of 
the civil war, the expenditures of the 
government never mounted the one thou- 
sand million mark until this Congress 
provided for the present fiscal year. 
President Roosevelt’s administration has 
been unique in many ways, but its ex- 
travagance has never been paralleled in 
the history of our government. To 
bring this clearly to our mind one has 
but to consider that in four fiscal years 
of the civil war (1862-1865) when the 
nation was in the throes of one of the 
most expensive wars known to history, 
the cost of running the entire government 
was $3,394,830,931, while in the four 
fiscal years of President Roosevelt’s 
administration (1906-1909), in a period 
of sublime peace, the expenses of the 
government reached the colossal sum of 
$3,428 809,371. 

In other words the expenses of the 
government under Theodore Roosevelt 
in the fiscal years 1906-1909 amount to 
$23,978,440 more than for a similar period 
when the civil war was at its height. As 
pointed out in the Democratic platform, 
coincident with this astounding increase 
in expenditures, is a like addition to the 
number of officeholders. During the 
past year 23,784, at a cost of $16,156,000, 
were added to the government service. 
Silence upon this all important subject 
in the Republican platform is evidence 
that the Republicans fear it as an issue. 
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Tilden carried the country in 1876 with 
‘economy in public service’’ as the para- 
mount issue, and that slogan is bound to 
attract to the Democratic cause vast 
numbers of voters who view with alarm 
the startling increase in the cost of gov- 
ernment under government rule. The 
Democrats have met the question of 
campaign publicity with characteristic 
frankness. The Republicans have studi- 
ously avoided it. In the light of the 
general demand for legislation which will 
end or minimize the influence of the 
great corporations in framing legislation 
favorable to their interests, an influence 
which they formerly purchased by means 
of stupendous campaign contributions, 
the attitude of the Republican platform 
is surprising. It simply means that that 
party’s dodging of this issue in the last 
session of Congress, when they arranged 
for the death of the ‘“‘Campaign Pub- 
licity Bill,”’ by coupling it with a doomed 
proposition to reduce Southern repre- 
sentation, was done for the purpose of 
giving them one more try at their old 
game of “frying the fat,’’ hoping to assure 
success by the familiar, reprehensible, and 
demoralizing use of money. 

Another Democratic plank of great 
importance is the one which pledges the 
party to the adoption of rules by the 
House of Representatives which will curb 
the autocratic power of the speaker. 
The popular branch of our national legis- 
lature, contrary to the expectations of 
the framers of the Constitution, has 
long ceased to be a deliberative one. 
The speaker, not a majority of its mem- 
bers, is the controlling element in that 
body. The Czar could scarcely be said to 
have been more absolute in his actions 
in Russia before the present political 
revolution, than the speaker of late has 
been in the House of Representatives. 

The creature of that body, Speaker 
Cannon, has so applied the power of his 
office, that the House is really a creature 
of his desires and designs. Asan illustra- 
tion of this abuse of power, a petition 
signed by two thirds of the membership 
of the present House asking for considera- 
tion of a certain bill was presented to the 
speaker and the request rejected by him. 
Thus a measure, which two thirds of the 
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body petitioned for, was refused even 
consideration by the autocratic speaker. 

The declaration in favor of a change of 
conditions in the rules of the House of 
Representatives is one which is bound to 
meet with popular approval. The 
charge that was made against the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1896, that it attacked 
the courts, cannot be repeated this year. 
In the light of the frequent criticisms of 
the courts by President Roosevelt, the 
Democratic plank upon that subject, 
while unequivocably declaring for a 
modification of the law relating to injunc- 
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tions and for trial by jury in cases of 
indirect contempt, is temperate and does 
not directly or indirectly reflect upon the 
integrity of the judicial branch of our 
government. 

The Democratic platform, like the 
candidate who stands upon it, aims to 
meet every issue in man fashion, side 
stepping none; it is a frank, clear, con 
cise exposition of the party’s attitude 
upon the important issues of the cam- 
paign which will, undoubtedly, appeal to 
a majority of the intelligent electors of 
the country. 


“AN AGGRESSIVE PLATFORM” 


By G. HERBERT PAPE, Chairman to the Vermont Delegation to Democratic 
Convention at Denver 


All who attended the Democratic 
National Convention at Denver must 
have been impressed with the spirit of 
lofty patriotism that dominated the con- 
vention and showed itself in the actions 
taken and the declaration of principles 
adopted by the convention. The vast 
and overwhelming majority of the dele- 
gates were there obeying the commands 
of the Democratic voters from every 
section of the country to place in nomina- 
tion as their candidate for president the 
man who for the last twelve years has 
held the first place in the hearts of the 
rank and file of the Democratic voters of 
thiscountry, Mr. Bryan. This leader has 
always stood for principle above expe- 
diency, for honesty in politics, for the 
rights of the people against the aggres- 
sions of self-seeking corporations; in fact, 
has been the greatest expounder since 
Thomas Jefferson of the great Democratic 
principle of ‘‘equal rights for all and 
special privileges for none.” It was a 
convention of the representatives of the 
rank and file of the Democrats of the 
United States, not a convention domi- 
nated by political bosses. And this con- 
vention, made up of men who believed 
in Mr. Bryan and also in the principles he 





advocates, adopted at Denver a declara- 
tion of principles that must gladden the 
heart and awaken the enthusiasm, not 
only of every Democratic voter, but 
appeal also to the honest, patriotic men 
of all political parties. 

In an article of this kind it will be im 
possible to enter into any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the different planks that com 
pose the Democratic national platform 
of this year. In the first place it is an 
aggressive platform. It says what it 
means and it means what it says. Itisa 
call to the awakened conscience of the 
nation. In three lines, in the opening 
paragraph, it asks a question which is of 
overshadowing importance to the people 
of this republic, for on its correct answer 
depends the very existence of our Re- 
publican form of government. ‘“ Shall 
the people rule? Is the overshadowing 
issue which manifests itself in all the 
questions now under consideration.” 

These are the three lines referred to. 
When we think of the political bosses of 
some of our large cities, the political 
rings in some of our states, the great 
power exercised by many corporations 
who owe their very existence and the 
special privileges which they enjoy to 
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charters that have been granted them by 
the representatives of the people we all 
should say that it is necessary for the 
people to rule. 

We believe that to-day, as perhaps 
never before, the conscience of the nation 
is awakened; and we, who have noted 
with alarm the evil effects of ring rule in 
some of our large cities and in some of our 
states have been gladdened and reas- 
sured as we have seen the forces that 
stand for political honesty successful in 
those cities and states. And so the great 
declaration of the Democratic party that 
the people shall rule, and in addition to 
this the public life of Mr. Bryan who has 
done so much for this great principle, 
must commend our party to the voters 
this year. In no uncertain tones our 
platform declares itself upon the question 
of labor and injunctions. The Demo- 
cratic party is the friend of the laboring 
man, and this is itscorrect position. It is 
the position that it enjoyed in the days 
of Andrew Jackson, and it is the position 
it seems to me that it must enjoy this 
year, because of its firm stand on the 
questions that interest the workingmen 
of the United States. Compare the plank 
relating to injunctions in the Republican 
platform which pleases neither the pro- 
gressive nor the conservative factions of 
that party with the same plank in the 
Democratic platform, and it seems to 
me that any fair-minded man will see 
declaration in regard to this subject. 
This is true at any rate. The Demo- 
cratic platform speaks on this subject in 
such clear and unmistakable terms that 
our candidate has not been kept busy 
since our convention explaining it. 

Our party maintains its historic posi- 
tion on the tariff question. It calls for 
an immediate reduction of tariff duties. 
The Republican party, which has been 
both the advocate and beneficiary of the 
protective tariff, now admits that our 
position on this question is and has been 
correct; but like its publicity of campaign 
expenses, wishes to wait until after elec- 
tion before it does anything. The Demo- 
cratic position is that all articles entering 
into competition with products controlled 
by the trusts should be placed upon the 
free list.4. We have contended that this 


fostering protective tariff was the breeder 
of the trusts. It is for the American 
people to say whether they will entrust 
this revision of the tariff, which both 
parties now admit is necessary, to th 
Democratic party which has been thx 
able champion of tariff revision for years 
or whether they will entrust it to the 
Republican party which has fought re 
vision for years, but is now willing t 
promise that after they are safely en 
sconced in power for another four year 
they will then proceed to revise the tariff 

Our platform calls for the honest en- 
forcement of the laws relating to civil 
service; it protests against the arbitrary 
rule that is exercised by the present 
speaker of the House of Representatives 
it demands economy in the administration 
of public affairs; it declares itself in 
strong terms for railroad regulation; and 
heartily condemns the pass and the re- 
bate; it again declares itself in favor of 
an income tax. 

Another of the principles advocated is 
the election of United States senators by 
the direct vote of the people. This must 
appeal to all who are interested in a 
Democratic form of government. I think 
no one will question the fact that our 
present national House of Representatives 
more closely represents the views of all 
the people of the United States than does 
the United States Senate. I think the 
government would be much nearer the 
people and that better legislation would 
be enacted, if the members of the United 
States Senate knew they must go before 
all the people of their states for election. 

The Democratic platform asks for 
publicity of campaign contributions. We 
ask that corporations be prohibited from 
contributing to campaign funds, and that 
a limit be placed on the amount that any 
individual shall contribute; and further 
than this, we desire that the names of 
campaign contributors shall be published 
before election, so that the American 
people may know whose money is being 
contributed to the campaign funds of the 
different parties. Such a declaration 
of principles as were adopted by the 
Democratic party at Denver will we feel 
sure lead to the endorsement of our party 
at the polls next November. 
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“AN EXPRESSION OF JEFFERSONIAN DEMOCRACY AS 
APPLIED TO PRESENT CONDITIONS ” 


By HON. M. P. FRANK, Chairman of Maine delegation to Democratic 
Convention at Denver 


Popular governments must be admin- 
istered through the instrumentality of 
political parties. The ostensible purpose 
of every such party is to promote the 
welfare of the people by securing the 
adoption of such measures as its members, 
or the larger number of them, deem best 
adapted to that end. 

But the success of the party, and the 
election of its candidates are essential to 
the adoption of these measures. Hence, 
the necessity of publicly declaring its 
purposes and policies, and appealing for 
support to those who will be most likely 
to favor its policies. 

From a party platform, therefore, both 
in what it declares and in what it omits, 
a conclusion is easily drawn as to the 
sources on which it relies for support. 

Unfortunately for purity in politics, 
there are those who, from selfish motives 
only, seek through political action to 
promote their private interests. These 
must necessarily associate themselves 
with the party in power, for the party 
out of power can grant no favors, even 
if-it were disposed to do so. Finally, by 
the powerful influence which they exert 
they get control of the party itself. And 
as those whose purpose is to advance the 
common good, realize that the organiza- 
tion is being used for private ends, they 
withdraw from it, and the party is left 
dependent for its support wholly upon 
those who intend, through its instru- 
mentality, to advance their private 
interests. 

The platform of a party so situated 
will contain nothing offensive to this 
class. 

It follows, therefore, that if the plat- 
form of a party advocates measures and 
policies antagonistic to the promotion 
of special interests at the expense of the 
public, that party does not look for 
support to those who seek selfish ends 
through political action. 

The absence of any appeal to this class 


is a marked feature of the Denver plat 
form. It throws no sop to favored in 
terests; it declares openly and _ boldly 
that the public good, and the welfare o! 
the masses are of paramount importance 

This is the spirit that pervades it, taker 
as a whole, and when its several declara 
tions are examined it contains a positive 
ness and directness of statement that 
indicates an honest and sincere purpose. 

It contains no circumlocution, no 
evasions, no ambiguities. It places the 
party squarely on the side of the masses 
and entirely ignores the classes, save as it 
advocates the adoption of measures that 
will make it impossible or difficult for 
them to acquire or retain undue advan- 
tage over the masses. 

It is evident, therefore, that those who 
seek to further private interests through 
favoritism of the government have no 
place in the democratic party under its 
purposes and policies as set forth in its 
national platform. It does not seek its 
support from such sources; it appeals to 
the masses and to those who seek the 
public good. It has, therefore, put 
itself in a position in which it deserves 
to succeed whether it does succeed or not. 

Its platform indicates that the party 
feels confident that the people will be 
lieve that it is sincere in its professions. 
It breathes the spirit of the platforms 
adopted by the Republican party in its 
early days when it was zealously advo- 
cating the rights of man; when it placed 
itself solidly on the principles of the 
Declaration of Independence, now too 
often ignored or forgotten, and at its con- 
vention in 1860 resolved : 

“That the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples promulgated in the Declaration 
of Independence, and embodied in the 
federal constitution, ‘That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, etc.;’ that to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men 




















‘deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, is essential to the 
preservation of our republican institu- 
tions.” 

“That the maintenance inviolate of 
the rights of the states, and especially 
of the right of each state to order and 
control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclu- 
sively, is essential to that balance of 
powers on which the perfection and en- 
durance of our political fabric depends.”’ 

The Denver platform clearly indicates 
that the party will depend upon the 
‘plain people”’ for support and not upon 
predatory wealth, nor on special or 
favored interests, however powerful. 

It is a clear and forcible expression of 
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Jeffersonian democracy as applied to 
present conditions. It evinces a purpose 
to take the conduct of government from 
the classes who are fattening on favors 
secured through laws enacted for their 
benefit at the expense of the people, and 
place it again in the hands of the people, 
to be administered in the interest of the 
whole people, as its founders intended it 
should be. 

It indicates that the party feels con- 
fident that its appeal thus made will meet 
with a favorable response, and in this con- 
fidence, it asks, as did Lincoln, ‘‘Why 
should there not be a patient confidence 
in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the 
world?”’ 


SPIRIT AND EXCELLENT IN EXPRESSION” 


ALF, of Concord, N. H. 


Author of most of the Democratic state platjorms for forty years 


The party principles enunciated by the 
National Democratic Convention at Den- 
ver were admirable in spirit and excellent 
in expression. They well represent the 
Democratic party of to-day, its beliefs and 
its hopes. They are the logical evolution 
and fruition of the history of that party 
fora century. No man who is a Demo- 
crat can refuse to stand upon that plat- 
form. Sincerely progressive Republicans 
should come to it, for it voices their de- 
sires much more honestly and squarely 
than does their own platform; and, be- 
sides, even the most ardent Roosevelt 
Republicans must acknowledge that their 
leaders’ most popular propositions are the 
stolen thunder of William J. Bryan. 

The Denver platform is criticized as 
Bryan’s platform. Of course it is; and 
it ought to be. The “Bryan doctrines” 
are good Democratic doctrines, every 
one of them; very seldom in the political 
history of this country has a candidate 
stood so fully for the majority sentiment 
of his party on every point at issue as is 
the case with Mr. Bryan and the Democ- 
racy of to-day. 


The tariff revision plank appeals es- 
pecially to me as the one essential point 
in the present campaign, the one greatest 
difference between the Democratic and 
Republican parties. All agree that tariff 
revision is necessary; but the Democrats 
promise that it shall be revised at once, 
and thoroughly, in the interests of the 
people and not in the interests of the pro- 
tected monopolies, the makers, supporters, 
and pampered beneficiaries of all Repub- 
lican tariffs. ‘‘By its friends,’ the Re- 
publicans say the tariff should be revised; 
that is to say, by the men whose for- 
tunes it has enormously swollen at the 
expense of the consumers, the public. 
By the friends of the people it will be 
revised in case of Democratic victory; 
and that means a genuine revision, the 
other but a sham. 

Another point in which the Democratic 
platform is distinctly in advance of the 
Republican is in the matter of publicity 
for campaign contributions, omitted from 
the Republican platform by vote of the 
national resolutions committee after de- 
bate, but adopted without objection by 
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the party of clean, honest, and unsub- 
sidized politics. 

Other planks which will appeal to the 
progressive public are those in favor of 
the election of United States senators by 
direct vote of the people and the imme- 
diate independence of the Philippines. 

I am surprised at the criticism some- 
times made of the Denver platform that 


“HAS THE RING 


it is for the West and against the East. 
So far from this being the case, I find in 
every New England state earnest and 
enthusiastic commendation of its declara- 
tions and positions, and I honestly be- 
lieve that in half of those states, that is 
to say, in Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island, there is much doubt as to 
Republican success in the next elections. 


OF SINCERITY AND THE SMACK OF 


DETERMINATION” 


By HON. J. J. WALSH, Senator at Large, from Connecticut to 
Denver Convention 


The Democratic Platform adopted at 
Denver is the most complete and the most 
rational statement of political principles 
that has been put forth by any party in 
recent campaigns. It deals with the 
common abuses of to-day in language 
much more conservative than that em- 
ployed by the president in dealing with 
these abuses. 

The platform has the ring of sincerity 
and the smack of determination. There 
is nothing in it that should frighten legit- 
imate business or honestly acquired 
wealth; and yet it contains every needed 
guarantee for the square deal to all 
classes. 

The plank that is perhaps most criti- 
cised is that calling for a guarantee of 
national bank deposits. Mr. Taft has 
called this provision ‘‘socialistic and 
absurd.”’ But is it either socialistic or 
absurd to ask that depositors who place 
their funds in national banks shall be 
protected against dishonest or incompe- 
tent officials? Thousands of people of 
small means deposit with national banks 
in the belief that they are indirectly de- 
positing with the United States Govern- 
ment. And if the name of this great 
country is to be used as an inducement 
to secure business, those who are per- 
mitted to so use it should be held strictly 
to account. And under the proposed 
guarantee system of national bank de- 
posits those institutions would be held 


to an account; the inspection of them 
would be more rigid and thorough, and 
the percentage of failures and defalca- 
tions would be brought to a minimum. 

Is it not a trifle strange that the outcry 
against this proposition comes from the 
very banks whose stability is to be guar- 
anteed. Why should they object to 
their depositors having this additional 
security? Is it because they fear the 
increased scrutiny of their methods that 
might follow the adoption of the proposed 
guarantee law? 

The Democratic platform is strong in 
the plank attacking the President for 
using the federal patronage to force the 
nomination of a successor of his own 
choice. Will any one dispute that the 
federal officeholders were employed in 
behalf of Secretary Taft in his ante- 
convention campaign? Should this be 
permitted? Of what force is the senti- 
ment against a third term if a president 
may do what Mr. Roosevelt has done in 
this campaign — name his own succes- 
sor? Isit not more dangerous to permit 
a strong impetuous and not always rea- 
sonable man, like Mr. Roosevelt, to be- 
stow his office upon a gentleman consid- 
ered by many people to be much weaker 
than the president, than it would be to 
permit the strong character to remain in 
office where he could be held directly re- 
sponsible for ‘‘his policies’’ ? 

The Democratic platform demands the 
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election of United States senators by 
popular vote. The Republican platform 
is silent upon this great question. Does 
any one longer doubt the necessity of this 
reform—a reform that has been prevented 
for many years past solely by the action 
of the United States senators themselves 
who have repeatedly refused to adopt in 
concurrence proposed amendments to 
that effect passed by the House of 
Representatives? 

And thus we are treated to the spec- 
tacle of these dignified senators clinging 
to their positions by sheer force of their 
own votes. Popular elections of senators 
would remove the grounds for many of 
the criticisms now so freely directed 
against the Senate. They doubtless 
would also remove many of the present 
senators. 

It is almost a certainty that neither of 
the present seriators from Rhode Island 
could secure a popular indorsement at 
the polls. 

Senator Wetmore was re-elected last 
winter by a majority vote of the members 
of our legislature, but the minority that 
supported Colonel Goddard, the Demo- 

‘atic candidate, represented vastly more 

ian one half of the State’s popula- 
don. Can that becalled popular govern- 
ment? 

Why is the Republican platform silent 
on this question? Many will believe it is 
because that party is still dependent upon 
a Class of men who are able to buy seats 
in the Senate, just as others buy seats in 
the Stock Exchange. 

Upon the question of injunctions the 
Democratic platform is both progressive 
and conservative. No honest court could 
take exception to its language, and every 
fair-minded workingman should be con- 
tent with its statement of what the law 
should be. This plank is especially 
plain. In contradistinction to the eva- 
sive, meaningless language employed in 
the Republican platform, it employs 
language plain enough that all who are 
interested in the subject may understand 
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just what the country may expect in this 
regard if the Democratic party is placed 
in power. The fact that this plank was 
probably the work of one of the greatest 
lawyers and most distinguished jurists 
in the country should be an assurance to 
the judiciary of the United States that no 
attack upon our courts isintended. And 
upon the other hand, the fact that the 
plank receives the unqualified indorse- 
ment of such labor leaders as Samuel 
Gompers and John Mitchell, men who 
have made this question a study for many 
years, should be an ample guarantee to 
the working people of the honesty and 
sufficiency of the platform in this par- 
ticular. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about 


the protection of property rights; and 
property should be protected. But it 


will be a sad day for the United States 
when our concern for property rights 
blinds us to the nights of the toiling men 
and women who are the real creators of 
property. Therefore I consider this pro- 
position to amend the law relating to in- 
junctions to be one of most important 
of the many excellent planks in the plat- 
form. 

The tariff plank of the Denver platform 
is not as strong as I would have made it, 
but it is far in advance of the correspond- 
ing plank in the Republican platform. 

And is it not time that we had a revi- 
sion of the tariff— when American- 
made sewing machines and Waltham 
watches are sold in England for one third 
less than Americans have to pay for 
them? 

The candidate of the Democratic party 
for the presidency is as honest as the 
platform is explicit, and if elected he will 
make every effort to carry out the 
pledges thereof. 

There is no suggestion here that the 
Republican candidate is not honest; I 
believe that he is. But if elected he will 
not be permitted to carry into effect even 
the very mild reforms promised in his 
platform. 


Cor. P. H.Quinn, DELEGATE-AT- LARGE, FROM RHODE ISLAND, TO DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT 
DENVER 
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“A DEMAND FOR THE CORRECTION OF EVILS,” 


By COL. P. H. QUINN, Delegate at Large, from Rhode Island, to Democratic Con- 


vention at Denver 


The atmosphere surrounding national 
politics having cleared up, and the issues 
having been settled, a statement regard- 
ing the national Democratic platform can 
now be made unaffected by convention 
excitement. 

Platform builders are often possessed 
with ideas and believe they are writing 
an Illiad, when in fact they are but re- 
flecting the thought of the present day, 
which is liable to great modification in 
these times of swift and numerous events. 

One of the best models for a political 
platform is that wonderful document 
penned by that great Democrat, Thomas 
Jefferson. I allude to the Declaration 
of Independence. That was a platform 
written for a campaign whose happy 
results the world has shared and will 
share until mankind knows tyranny 
no more. 

On the whole, when carefully studied 
and digested, the national Democratic 
platform will be found to be simply a 
demand for the correction of evils made 
prominent by human greed, working 
through corporate form in most in- 
stances. The success which has attended 
corporate forms of business activities 
has created an appetite for more, and 
many corporations have become in- 
tolerant of even inquiries, and regard 
themselves as a holy Brahmin caste 
above all criticism and correction. The 
man in the party who questions cor- 
porate morals, or has doubts about the 
genuineness of the tariff idol is pro- 
claimed an anarchist or something worse. 

The Democratic platform, when viewed 
by one who has not made up his mind in 
advance, contains nothing revolutionary 
or particularly startling. To defend its 
demand for the election of senators by 
the people would be a waste of time; 
the evils and scandals of the present 
system are too obvious. 


Reduced to three or four heads, the 
platform calls for relief from the evils 
developed in connections with corpora- 
tions; it protests against the present 
tariff and the aid it gives the trusts; it 
demands that restriction of immigration 
which should be the top root of any pro- 
tective system; it makes a demand for an 
income tax, which is dreaded only by 
tax dodgers, whose hidden wealth evades 
the tax gatherer; and it raises its voice 
against public extravagance. 

In brief, none of the demands are 
revolutionary or startling. Many of its 
suggestions are in force in England, and 
England stands the strain,— and Lon- 
don’s financial supremacy is still admitted, 
although England has anticipated by 
many years some of the laws suggested 
by the Democratic platform. 

The biggest dragon which frightens 
some people and leads some to believe 
that the pillars of the republic are to be 
shattered is the anti-injunction plank, 
which means substantially a return to 
the law as it stood from 1798 until 1872. 
The Democratic party is condemned by 
some, because in this matter it has heard 
the cry of labor, and yielded thereto, 
but when one reads the remarks of a 
certain Mr. Van Cleave it is obvious 
that an injunction in his hands would be 
an instrument of oppression. 

Any platform will, of course, be de- 
nounced by the opposite party, but any 
one who will read the platform of the 
Democratic party will find it a protest 
against the many ills that admittedly 
afflict the country, and a pledge that the 
party will try to correct them by carry- 
ing out policies inaugurated by Mr. 
Bryan’s advance agent, Theodore Roose- 
velt, who, with grit and honesty, at least, 
has carried out policies cogently and 
frequently promulgated by Mr. Bryan. 
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THE SMILING ISLE OF PASSAMAQUODDY 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON and MAY PENERY MARTIN 


** The tremulous shadow of the sea! 
Against its ground 
Of silvery light, rock, hill, and tree, 
Still as a picture, clear and free, 
With varying outline marks the coast 
for miles around.” 


WAY down East on the edge of 
““Blue-Nose Land,” just across 
the American boundary line, so 

near you almost forget you are on Eng- 
lish soil, lies one of the most beautiful 
islands the traveler may chance to find. 
Not only is it rich in natural scenery and 
in romance and lore, but it is also one of 
the most important points for the supply 
of fish for the great American sardine 
industry. 

This little island, whose area is only 
twenty-six square miles, has no less than 
sixty weirs along its shores. These weirs 
are owned by about two hundred men, 
each weir bringing in yearly from six 
thousand to eight thousand dollars, nearly 
all of which the people spend in American 
markets. In fact, many of the residents 
on the island, though living within 
Canadian precincts, are loyal American 
citizens, who in choosing their home here 
were not unmindful of the wonderful 
charm of the place. The fortunate 
visitor who has spent a few weeks or 
months on the island would be pretty 
sure to urge the superior claims of the 
latter attraction. Certainly former resi- 
dents from the distant homes, to which 
some circumstance or other has called 
them, carefully keep in touch with the 
life on the island, reserving a lodging with 
old friends or having their own residences 
preserved for them and returning for a 
while each year, or as often as possible. 

Deer Island lies in the margin of the 
waters of the Bay of Fundy, facing that 
small open arm that is variously indicated 
on maps as St. Andrew’s and as Passama- 


quoddy Bay — called ’Quoddy for short 
in that region — about one and one half 
miles from the American and three from 
the Canadian shore. It is half sur- 
rounded by a multitude of other islands, 
a group known as West Isles, belonging 
to New Brunswick. Deer Island was 
first settled during the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The original grant 
is not registered, but there is a record to 
the effect that in or about the year 1775 
the island was granted to one Thomas 
Farrell by grant under the Great Seal of 
the Province of Nova Scotia, to which 
the island at that time belonged, New 
Brunswick not being erected into a 
Province until 1784. Curiously enough 
there is no one of that name on Deer Island 
to-day, though others of the early settlers 
are well represented. The island is 
connected with the mainland only by a 
telephone put in from Eastport, Maine, 
in 1904. There is no telegraph. Even 
steamboat communication has existed 
only during the past eight years, the 
people depending before that on their 
boats. 

Most of the West Isles are much 
smaller than Deer Island, all of them 
rockbound, with bits of verdant green 
above the cliffs. Many of them are still 
untenanted, but on Campobello and 
Indian Island there are tiny hamlets 
nestled away under the wing of some 
sheltering hill. A little English steamer, 
the Viking, plies between them and the 
seaports on the coast of Maine and New 
Brunswick. 

As the boat steams in and out between 
the islands you catch numerous pleasant 
glimpses of Deer Island,— a crooked bit 
of land, with many a tiny inlet hiding 
away behind rocky promontories and 
tree-fringed coves inviting to harbor, and 
bold headlands reaching far out into the 


*Copyright, August, 1908, by Grace Agnes Thompson and May Penery Martin. 
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water. From a distance it would seem 
to be almost uninhabited, beautiful, quiet, 
secluded, even somber, but as you draw 
nearer the white houses begin to peep 
out here and there from the dense masses 
of rich green that form the background. 
Then unexpectedly you come upon a 
small village nestled along the edge of a 
cove almost hidden from view of the Bay, 
and you are at Deer Island. 

A few steps up the shore leads you to 
the residence part of the village. One 
long road winds along the water front 
around the little harbor and disappears 
in each direction beyond the curve of a 
sharp headland. The houses are perched 
in a row along the landward side, with a 
big, pine-covered hill just behind sloping 
upward in a moderately steep incline for 
some two hundred feet, so that some of 
them are literally built into the hillside. 
Two ‘“‘general stores’”’ face the road near 
the wharf, being, like it, built up from the 
shore on a network of piles, and at a little 
distance beyond the turn of the road to 


the north the tips of two steeples pointing 
above the brow of the hill tell where the 


villagers attend church. There is a 
schoolhouse, too, a good one, you are in- 
formed, but it stands near the churches 
and is quite hidden by the hill. There is 
nothing else to impress you except the 
stillness,— everything seems to be at 
peace and at rest,— and the exceeding 
beauty of the scenery in every direction 
youlook. This, they tell you, is Leonard- 
ville. 

You are an expected guest, of course, 
or you would not be seeking Deer Island, 
for it is an exclusive bit of country that 
has not yet permitted the intrusion of 
tourist hotels, and not a solitary inn will 
you discover within its borders. But the 
residents are a hospitable, warm-hearted 
folk, who will gladly entertain you, if you 
go to them with the proper credentials. 
And when they entertain you they are 
not lax in any detail. So you are sure of 
finding some one at the landing to meet 
you and row your trunk, or cart or 
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trundle it in a wheelbarrow, to the 
nearest point to your destination. For 
presumably the house in which you are to 
lodge while on the island is not in the 
village, but is some quaint farm dwelling 
a mile or so away that overlooks the cove 
and its encircling points of rock. The 
quainter the house the more interesting 
will be your visit. Not that there are no 
modern houses. Nearly all of the newer 
houses are entirely up to date residences, 
in point of the so-called modern improve- 
ments,— many of them quite consequen- 
tial, all of them roomy, comfortable, and 
pleasant to look at. But the older resi- 
dences are the historical ones, the homes 
that have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation for more than acentury. 

It is easy to guess, therefore, that your 
destination may be a certain little old- 
fashioned white house snuggled away 
at the topof a high bluff about two miles up 
the road from Leonardville. You may 
drive there or get some one to row you 
around to the foot of the bluff, from 


which you can climb up the rocky path 


that leads to the door. But since you are 
an adventurous visitor, eager not to 
miss any possible one of the interesting 
experiences the island has to offer, you no 
doubt prefer to walk. You will be well 
repaid for the trouble. The road, which 
is a country highway of the best quality 
kept in excellent condition by the govern- 
ment, leads you out of Leonardville by 
enticing you up a steep hillside, whose 
summit you reach only to find that you 
must immediately descend and begin the 
ascent of another equally sharp incline. 
But the vista that you discover in one 
swift comprehensive glance toward the 
water is so enhancing that you draw a 
quick breath and hurry on, wondering. 
Up hill and down, up hill and down, 
across a score of tiny rustic or log bridges, 
now between green fields or past a smooth 
stretch of beach, with a pine grove 
rambling upward on one hand and a 
bank of ledge and sand falling sharply 
down on the other to the swishing water 
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below with only a railing to keep the 
unwary traveler to his way, and finally 
around a curve where a grassy slope 
temporarily hides the water from your 
sight and ends at the edge of the road in 
a rail fence. No house is to be seen, but 
you know that the one you are seeking 
stands somewhere above and behind that 
grassy slope. There is no gate in the 
fence, so you climb over it as cleverly as 
you can and follow the little footpath 
that is vaguely limned through the grass, 
— up the slope and down the opposite 
side into a narrow ravine, the course of a 
small but lively brook which forms the 
outlet of a spring somewhere up the hill 
beyond the road you recently left, and 
finds its way around the bluff into the 
bay. You cross over a quaint bridge, 
and then climb upward again. Presently, 
a trifle out of breath, but tingling with 
a feeling made up of a variety of sensa- 
tions,— enthusiastic anticipation, half 
credulous, wondering admiration, and 


pure delight of living,— you pause by a 
low wooden doorstep and stare away 
first at the fjord-like cove that lies almost 


at your feet and then across it to the 
beautiful medley of cliffs, islands, ever- 
greens, blue water, and far-away city. 
But an open doorway which reveals an 
expanse of shining yellow floor and 
sundry evidences of housewifely thrift, 
besides a pleasant fragrance of tea, and 
the hospitable voice of your hostess invite 
you to enter, and “just for a little while” 
you are persuaded to turn away. 

Later in the evening, for it was late 
in the afternoon when the Viking landed 
you at Leonardville, you climb the head 
of the bluff a few hundred yards beyond 
the house to watch the sunset. Then 
for the first time you realize the full glory 
of a Deer Island view. In every direc- 
tion there is something beautiful to see. 
Inward, looking toward the north, the 
high hills of Deer Island shut off its lower 
extremity from sight. Below them is the 
curved line of the shore with its rocky 
banks and bits of white showing through 
the green of the trees and fields directly 
above that you know to be the road from 
Leonardville. Looking waterward, in 
a broad semicircle you see the companions 
of Deer Island,— islands of all sizes, from 
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the tiniest of islets to town-dotted frag- 
ments of country nearly as large as Deer 
Island itself. You can count them by 
scores scattered through the blue water. 
Straight before you lies Campobello, an 
attenuated strip of land with a shore line 
quite as remarkably irregular as that of 
Deer Island. To the right in the fore- 
ground is Indian Island with its one 
hamlet, the buildings visible here and 
there through the green of surrounding 
woods, and beyond across a narrow 
channel of open water is that rugged 
outpost of the United States, the rocky 
island on whose eastern edge the city’of 
Eastport, Maine, is situated. You can 
easily distinguish the gray wharfs backed 
by storehouses and factories, and behind 
them the dwelling-houses and a number 
of churches scattered over the curious, 
knobby little hills that are a distinct 
feature of Eastport. 

Nearer yet, on a high bank just across 
the little cove below the bluff there 
stands one of the quaintest old houses 
you will see on Deer Island, and one of 
the most interesting; for besides being 
one of the oldest on the island proper, it 
is the Garrison homestead, where some 
of the ancestors of William Lloyd Garri- 
son once lived. Other descendants of 
this branch of the family, cousins of 
William L. Garrison, still inhabit it, and 
the grandson of the Great Liberator some 
times visits there. It is indeed an old 
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house, which though kept in good repair 
is evidently of the style of the ‘day 
before yesterday,’—a low building, 
whose single pitched roof is quite a full 
story higher in the front than in the rear. 
The story of this little house is a part of 
one of the pretty romances that are so 
delightfully woven into the history of 
Deer Island, and it shall presently have 
its share in our narrative. 

Just now, however, to you who stand 
on the head of that rugged bluff and look 
out across Chocolate Cove to the wild and 
beautiful scene that extends around you, 
tinted as it is in a wonderful combination 
of tones and halftones from the after- 
glow of the sunset, historical value is for 
the moment only a minor element of your 
appreciation. You wait till the lights 
twinkle out froma half dozen lighthouses, 
and then you go to your pillow,— no one 
keeps late hours in the West Isles,— very 
likely with the thought in your mind that 
at last you have found the ‘“‘ unsuspected 
isle’? to which Robert Browning alludes, 
a very fair isle, and not in ‘far-off seas.” 

You are sure to be up with the lark 
next morning,— whatever your city cus- 
toms may be, you will always rise early 
on Deer Island, for the air is vigorous 
with ozone, and your sleep is so sweet and 
refreshing that you find yourself almost 
impatient to explore the delightful possi- 
bilities of each new morrow. If the first 
glance from your window discloses a 
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dense fog, you must not be discouraged, 
for the sun will probably burn it off. 
Besides, often when the thickest kind of 
a mist blanket hangs over the woods and 
bluffs of the southern shore, hiding the 
Bay of Fundy, one has only to go across 
Deer Island to the St. Andrew’s side to 
find the most limpid of clear atmospheres. 

After breakfast, the suggestion of a 
sail may prove very tempting if you are 
fond of water sport, but one glance at 
your map will settle that question. No 
boats for you on this first morning. You 
have come to see Deer Island, and Deer 
Island you must see before you can be 
hindered by the other schemes that will 
be sure to formulate themselves with the 
coming of another day. 

The island possesses some very beauti- 
ful drives, so that though the distances 
are never great it will be pleasanter to 
reserve one’s legs for the occasional 
climb ‘‘for a view” by the way, than to 
tramp all day. You will be able to 
borrow a horse and buggy from one of 
the neighbors,— only a very enterprising 
member of the younger generation would 
think of hiring them to you, and even 
then the price charged would be surpris- 
ingly small. 

Your drive will carry you over the 
government highway,—indicated on the 
accompanying map by the dotted line, 
a good carriage road of hard gravel built 
upon a ledge base, which runs nearly 
around the body of the island, following 
for the greater part of the distance the 
sinuous windings and turnings of the 
shore with its numerous bays and inlets. 

Instead of circling first to the south- 
east around the lower end of the island 
where there are no settlements other than 
scattered farmhouses, you would prob- 
ably find it more interesting to begin 
your day’s excursion by taking the road, 
over which you came yesterday, in the 
direction of Leonardville. From the top 
of the first hill you look the scenery over 
keenly to be sure that everything is as you 
saw it yesterday, all those splendid views 
a charming reality and not the enchant- 
ment of mere imagination. Then down 
hill again, at a pretty good pace, too,— 
your horse seems to have caught the ex- 
hilaration of your spirit, and has to be 
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held in rather than driven; he is a good 
roadster, anyway, as you will find while 
the day wears on, for the few people of 
Deer Island who keep horses, most of 
them being quite Venetian in their alle- 
giance to boats, are proud of the fact that 
they keep only good stock. 

Leonardville lies perhaps a mile back. 
It is a small village, as already described, 
comprising only about forty-three houses 
in all,—a still pleasant place, with an air of 
having passed middle life and retired 
comfortably on a neat income. No 
wonder it looks out so complacently from 
its seclusion; it is parent to more than 
one personality that is active and honored 
out in the big world. 

The Deer Island customs house, a cute 
little building, scarcely bigger than an 
ordinary-sized room, was situated at 
Leonardville, but it has recently been 
changed into a dwelling-house. A busy 
place it used to be, for not a boatload of 
groceries nor one of the packages brought 
from the shops of Eastport or Lubec 
could be introduced into the homes of 
Deer Island without its share of duty. 
It is interesting just here to note that 
shopping in the United States is consid- 
ered by West Isle people to pay in spite 
of duties. 

The residents are mostly fisherfolk, 
not in the ordinary meaning of the word, 
however. A fisherman of Deer Island 
is generally an educated, refined, and 
usually ‘well to do”’ person, who owns or 
shares in the ownership of a sardine weir 
and is employer to several boatmen whose 
business it is to gather in the trapped fish 
and transfer them to the factories at 
Lubec and Eastport. Several of these 
weirs are situated close to Leonardville, 
one under a high bank a little way to the 
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south, the others grouped around a nar- 
row strip of land that appeared yesterday 
to be a long arm of Deer Island crooked 
around the harbor, but is now a mere 
thread of rockbound green beyond a 
ten-minute row over the waves of an in- 
coming tide. The dry bar which con- 
nected them yesterday and which lends 
its name of Bar Island to the “‘thread of 
green” lies now beneath water of suffi- 
cient depth to allow a moderately large 
steamer to pass over it in safety. Some 
of the weirs can be discovered readily, 
though the tall piles that enclose them 
are nearly submerged. You can trace 
their fencelike outlines by the brush that 
is interwoven between the piles to keep 
the fish from swimming out. 

Just beyond Leonardville ‘the road 
curves to the left around the brow of the 
high hill that rises so abruptly behind the 
village, and after forming a wide detour 
swings inward across the island. Another 
highway, however, continues by a sharp 
turn to the right past the inner angle of a 
beautiful sheet of water nearly land- 
locked and banked by steep grass-covered 
slopes that is known as Northwest 
Harbor, and so on toward Richardson 
and the northern end of theisland. The 
view from the head of the harbor is es- 
pecially fine. The harbor is long, crooked, 
and rather narrow, and has a margin of 
sheer wooded banks that end in two 
precipitous bluffs a mile away, between 
which you catch a glimpse of Fundy and 
sundry islets. 

It is up hill and down for a short time 
and then suddenly a bit of level country 
opens up at the foot of one of the briefer 
inclines where you are still one hundred 
and fifty feet above the sea, and there 
just beyond a bend of the road lies the 
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larger of the only two lakes Deer Island 
possesses. The water lies in a bowl-like 
hollow of the hills, scarcely a mile wide 
at its greatest extent, with woods of 
maple, birch, and pine nearly all the way 
around, and completing the circumference 
broad fields where the daintiest of violets 
and lady’s slippers abound. ‘‘What a 
petite and charming lake it is!”’ you think 
as you drive on. 

Little Meadow Pond, the smaller of the 
two lakes, lies at the right of the road a 
short distance farther on in the direction 
of Richardson, the way thither being 
through thick woods and up a particu- 
larly difficult hill. It is the terror of 
strangers — this hill; few will risk riding 
down it, if by any means they can manage 
toride up. It is part of a new thorough- 
fare that has been extended within recent 
years from the old highway indicated on 
the map, which is the direct route to 
Lord’s Cove, to meet another road that 
wandered around through Richardson 
and was lost in the woods at the edge of 
the village. Consequently one may now 
drive over the crest of the hill and thus 
down to Richardson on the shore half way 
between Lord’s Cove and Northwest 
Harbor by what may well be termed a 
“short cut.” 

Like Leonardville, Richardson is built 
along the shore with hills in the back- 
ground; but unlike it, the hills here 
though high are gentle-sloped with long 
reaches that dip far down into the basin 
of the Bay, and there is no cove. For 
these reasons, with the aid of a long 
wharf, steamboats and other sea craft are 
enabled to land directly in spite of chang- 
ing tides. This in turn perhaps explains 
why there has always been more boat- 
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building at Richardson than at any other 
Deer Island settlement. The work is 
done in an unobtrusive way, yet with 
skill, many a schooner and fishing sloop 
having been constructed there whose sea- 
worthiness has been proved by the storm- 
iest of ocean tests. During more recent 
years not a few of the handsome tenders 
that belong to certain famous yachts first 
slipped into salt water from the chute of 
a Richardson boathouse; in fact, an 
order for a yacht of moderate size finds 
its way there now and then; while many 
of the diverse assortment of pretty sailing 
craft used by the inhabitants of Deer 
Island and its neighbors are built at 
Richardson or its sister villages. 

Between Richardson and Lord’s Cove 
the road sweeps around the lower reach 
of a hill that is known as Daddy Good’s 
mountain, after the nickname of a certain 
quaint old man whose property it once 
was. 

The summit of this hill is always 
pointed out to visitors as one of the best 
spots on the island from which to see the 
Bay of Fundy islands. So you may as 
well pause in your drive, tie up your horse 
by the roadside, and scale the height. It 
is rather steep, though not difficult to 
climb, and when you are once up, you 
will agree that it was well worth the 
trouble. Here you have the advantage 
of a fairly high elevation with no woods 
to obscure the view, these having been 
burned off in frequent forest fires. Off 
to the right is another glimpse of Campo- 
bello, where the nearest summer hotels 
are situated. Beyond is the open water 
of Fundy. Nearer lie a long line of islets, 
now and then one showing a human 
dwelling tucked safely away into a 
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sheltered recess above gray cliffs,— 

‘“* Sprinkled isles, lily on lily that o’erlace the 
sea.” 

It is a wonderfully beautiful sight, the 

like of which one cannot picture from mere 

imagination. 

Pope’s Folly, where poor Pope estab- 
lished a trading post in 1812 and lost his 
all, lies close in by Deer Island not far 
from Indian Island. The Hospital 
Islands, Spectacles (Spec, the natives 
say), Simpson’s Island, and a few others 
directly in front of you, lie within a 
mineral region that has been successfully 
mined in a small way. On Simpson’s 
Island there is a small copper mine in 
which an American company is much 
interested. St. Helena, Dinner, Cherry, 
Casco, The Nubbles, White Horse, are 
the names of others of the West Isles 
group, each with its own individual 
romance, legend, or use. Beyond White 
Horse on the edge of the horizon miles 
out into Fundy are the angry Wolves, 
on which, if you visit them, vou may be 
imprisoned for days by the wild surf that 
pounds hungrily against their gaunt sides 
when there is the least provocation of 
wind or storm. 

You descend Daddy Good’s mountain 
feeling more assured than ever that you 
have discovered the most thoroughly de- 
lightful scenery that exists along the 
Atlantic coast. 

The next place of interest for you is 
Lord’s Cove, an irregular but very pretty 
little harbor near the northern end of the 
island. ‘The village at the head of this 
cove is noticeably smaller than the settle- 
ments that you have already visited, 
though it is beginning to grow. Its 
houses seem to have gone wandering aim- 
lessly along the shore on one forgotten 
day, and to have paused suddenly in their 
tracks, never, for some unapparent 
reason, to move again. Even the little 
church, which pastors also all the flock 
from Richardson because they have no 
church of their own, appears to have 
arrived only for a call, and then to have 
changed its mind and stayed on indefin- 
itely. The pier, a superior government 
structure, extends far out into the water 
from a narrow hollow at the foot of Tre- 
cartin’s hill. It is the third stopping 


place on Deer Island of the Viking on its 
“down” trip. ! 
The background here, like that at the 
other villages, is a series of undulating 
hills which surround the harbor and reach 
a height of one hundred and ninety feet 
toward the north. From Lord’s Cove a 
road runs straight across the island, 
cutting off its entire northern end, but 
you will, of course, drive on by the shore 
past the big headland, almost three 
hundred feet high, that forms the north- 
ern, or as natives of the place say, the 
lower end of the island. This headland 
is one of the most worthy climbs ‘‘for a 
view”’ the island has to offer. There isa 
little house half way up that would delight 
the heart of any artist, and where you 
may stop for a drink of cool spring water, 
if you wish. From the summit you look 
off not only to boisterous Fundy and the 
islands that you saw from Daddy Good’s 
Mountain, but in the opposite direction 
across the quiet, uninterrupted surface 
of Passamaquoddy Bay to St. Andrew’s 
town eight miles away. Northerly, 
some three miles away, another and 
larger peninsular juts out from the: main- 
land of New Brunswick to meet the ridge 
of marine hills that forms the chain of 
islands extending across from Deer 
Island. Two of these, Le Tete and 
Doyle’s Island (locally called Pendleton’s), 
are famous for their precipitous cliffs, 
which rise sheer out of the water to a 
height of five hundred feet. There are 
rough projections here and there on the 
faces of these cliffs, so that adventurous 
visitors have at different times under- 
taken with success to climb them from 
the water side. The splendor of the view 
from their tops may be fancied as worth 
all the hazard of such a climb. It is no 
question of fancy after you have once 
reached the summit. Then you declare 
with enthusiasm that you would not have 
missed it for anything in the world. 
From the northern end around the 
western and southern shore of Deer 
Island to Chocolate Cove you drive 
through a very wooded region, where 
the signs of human habitation are infre- 
quent and the beauty of the island itself 
is richer through wildness and solitude 
than along the eastern shore. Just as 
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on the opposite side of the island the road 
winds up and down incessantly, over 
scores of tiny rustic bridges, past bits of 
farmland, where the buildings stand so 
close to the water that the tides reach 
the very garden gate, between high 
banks and along the edges of cliffs some- 
times so narrow that two carriages can 
scarcely pass each other, sometimes for 
aught that your inexperience can fore- 
tell threatening to cast you in another 
moment right off the brim of a precipice 


/ 


io 


Northern Harbor, which you reach 
about midway of the length of the island, 
is a charming sheet of water, almost land- 
locked, and therefore usually calm as a 
lake, the largest and most irregular of the 
eight harbors of Deer Island. The 
southern point of Deer Island is a long 
narrow finger of rocky ridge that reaches 
out as far as possible towards Eastport. 
This peninsula is screened from the road 
by high ground and trees, so that one 
might easily pass it by without suspecting 
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into the waves, only to bring you abruptly 
and safely around the butt of a sharp 
crag onto the long, white, green-walled 
stretch again, with each fresh twist, each 
opening of the trees, disclosing some new 
and often startling vista. And always 
there are hills. And such hills. In one 
of her vivid descriptions Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has given us the very 
words that best apply to it: 
** An island full of hills and dells, 
All rumpled and uneven, 
With green recesses, sudden swells, 
And odorous valleys driven.” 


its presence. The road approaches over 
a tedious incline, whose upper slopes rise 
to the left of the road upwards of three 
hundred feet, the maximum height of the 
island. Beyond, the road swings grace- 
fully northward towards Chocolate Cove. 

The Garrison house stands at your right 
as you near the cove. No doubt you will 
like to stop and see the curious antique 
dwelling and hear from the inmates some 
of the stories and traditions that are told 
of this famous family. 


Fanny Lloyd, the mother of William 
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Lloyd Garrison, was born on Deer Island. 
The Lloyd homestead used to stand on 
the opposite side of Chocolate Cove close 
to the bluff on which you are lodging. 

It is probable that your other days at 
Deer Island will be spent chiefly upon 
the water. 

The islets around Deer Island are not 
the least of its attractions by any means; 
and one might occupy many weeks merely 
in exploring a few of them. The region 
is an artist's paradise. If fishing is your 
hobby, you may catch a dozen finny 
varieties from cod to lobster — perhaps 
even a whale. Many of the islands are 
Overrun with a growth of wild rock- 
cranberries, and in their season with 
strawberries, raspberries, and blueber- 
ries, so that you may go a-berrying also. 

Perhaps you are fond of shooting. 
Then this locality is one of the best re- 
sorts in New Brunswick, on account of 
the ease and comparative inexpense 
of reaching the various points of the 
game regions. ‘The islands themselves 
abound in sea-fowl. The Chamcook 
Lakes, to which you may go by way of St. 
Andrew’s, are famous for their land-locke 
salmon and wild fowl. St. George, St. 
Stephen, and Maguagadavic are also 
reached with very little trouble. Part- 
ridge, woodcock, duck, and rabbits are 
found there; while a short trip by canoe 
will take the sportsman where deer 
abound. 

On the other hand you may go sight- 
seeing to Eastport and Lubec, where 
there are twenty-five sardine factories 
with some one hundred fifty employees 
each, and an average weekly payroll of 
two thousand dollars, almost wholly 
dependent on Deer Island for their supply 
of fish. The cleaning and canning of the 
sardines is an interesting process, and 
considering that in 1905 there was an 
output of nearly two million cases of this 
fish, almost all shipped to the western 
states, one can easily calculate how large 
and important an industry it is. 

Or you may make a shopping and 
souvenir-seeking pilgrimage to St. An- 
drew’s,— quaint St. Andrew’s, where you 
may purchase the “very newest fancy 
from Paris” for a wonderful bargain of a 
price and coming out of the shop door 


find your way impeded by a haughty 
dame goose out with her brood for an 
airing; or a cow peacefully chewing her 
cud on the quay glances up mildly at the 
arriving tourist as he steps around her. 
The people of the West Isles trade less 
at St. Andrew’s than at the nearer markets 
at Eastport and Lubec, the United States 
thereby receiving the benefit. If one 
depends on the Viking for conveyance, 
there are two possible trips each week to 
St. Andrew’s. Deer Island people, how- 
ever, more frequently go in their own 
trim boats and launches. They use their 
boats in much the same manner as city 
people use carriages. And as for social 
calls or business — no one ever thinks of 
walking if there is a row boat handy, and 
a pull up or down the shore will land one 
any nearer to the destination. 

Some of the yachts and naphtha 
launches seen in these waters are of fairly 
large size, upwards of twenty tons, and 
cost two thousand dollars or more. They 
are often taken out for a cruise of con- 
siderable length, the yachts being pro- 
vided with auxiliary engines to be used 
in case of need. Many of them are very 
swift, too, and not a few have won cups 
in exciting home races. 

For the stranger, on the other hand, 
navigation in the vicinity of Deer Island is 
attended with dangers that make the 
greatest caution necessary. The tide, 
as is well known, rises to a greater height 
in the Bay of Fundy than in almost any 
other part of the world. As this great 
body of water rushes in from the Atlantic 
on the flood among the small islands and 
ledges and points of rock that surround 
Deer Island, raising the level of the coves 
more than twenty feet ina very brief time, 
the waters are kept in one continual whirl 
of agitation, and in many places the utmost 
care is required to save small boats from 
destruction. The most dangerous point 
among the West Isles is at the southern 
extremity of the finger of land that juts 
out from Deer Island towards Eastport. 
On the flood, and especially at half flood, 
it is exceedingly dangerous for craft of 
any kind to approach the shore, since the 
whirlpools rage furiously like enormous 
boiling caldrons, with a fearful noise 
which is of itself alarming, but proves a 
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INDIAN ISLAND AND ITS ONE TOWNLET 


friend to boatmen on dark nights by its 
timely warning. For a boat once fairly 
within the merciless yeast of roaring, 
foaming waves is beyond the reach of aid, 
and destruction is as swift as it is certain. 
At the most dangerous time of tide even 
large boats would have but slender 
chance of escape; while at low tide not 
much risk is run by passing through the 
very vortex. The boatmen of Passama- 
quoddy Bay, familiar as they are from 
boyhood with the tides, eddies, ledges, 
and whirlpools, have little difficulty in 
avoiding all danger, and a fatal accident 
seldom occurs among them. They are 
courageous, too. The Deer Island youth 
bred to the use of boats from his earliest 
years displays what might be termed 
recklessness, though it is really only a 
combination of skill and courage. He 
will cross from island to island and go 
from passage to passage through frightful- 
looking whirls of tide, in alarming prox- 
imity to rocks and bars, and in the storm- 
iest of weather. Some, even of the big 
whirlpools, therefore, are not so ravenous 
as they appear, though they are the 


torment of life to unwary skippers whose 
boats have been compelled to pirouette 
artistically many times for the benefit 
of a delighted audience on shore or other 
boat. 

Among other things you must visit the 
sardine weirs. Of course everybody 
knows that the “ sardines ”’ are really 
young herring, that there are no sardines 
in American-Atlantic waters; but the 
substitute properly canned is toothsome 
and sells readily. The weirs themselves 
may be described as fields covered with 
water instead of with grass,— portions 
of comparatively shallow water enclosed 
by a stout row of piles interwoven with 
brush. Some of them bear very curious 
names, often derived, it is said, from the 
more striking peculiarities of their owners, 
and you learn to recognize such terms as 
Bumblebee, Consular, Growler, Butter- 
cup, Golden Press, Dinner Island. A 
patrol is sent out to each weir at certain 
intervals every day, and it is the duty of 
this man to signal the news shoreward 
with his horn if he finds the weir occupied. 
The fish come in with the tides in great 
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shoals, are caught behind the brush walls 
of the weirs, and held until men arrive 
with boats and nets to scoop them out. 
The sardine season is short, lasting only 
four to six months, usually throughout 
the summer. 

With all this business going on on the 
the borderland between two great coun- 
tries, it is necessary that each nation 
should look assiduously to the protection 
of its own interests. The boundary 
between Maine and New Brunswick is no 
imaginary line, but a_ well-surveyed 
bound indicated by buoys that extend 
in a long series from the coast across 
’Quoddy and between the islands to the 
Atlantic. The Canadian fishery cruiser 
Curlew and an American cutter are in 
charge of these precincts and allow no 
trespassing on their respective domains, 
and in consequence there is a pretty 
lively occasion now and then. In fact, 
there is always a good deal of rivalry 
between things Canadian and things 
American. In everything from boat 
racing to politics you meet that tireless 
spirit of good-natured competition. 
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The population is quite equally divided 
between Liberals and Conservatives, 
British subjects, inhabitants of British 
soil, descendants for the most part of 
Loyalist emigrants from Connecticut and 
New York at the time of the Revolution, 
who nevertheless are stanch friends of the 
United States and show their appreciation 
of the advantages this country has to 
offer by sending their children to its 
schools and colleges. 

Many of the people have traveled; 
some of them often spending the winter 
in Florida or some part of the South 
or in California, though to be sure the 
snowy months are not over-rigorous in 
the West Isles, so pure is the air. All are 
fond of merrymaking, so that lodges 
flourish, and social gatherings and moon- 
light excursions are frequent. 

You cannot help liking and admiring 
these whole-souled, unassuming folk as 
much as you like and admire their home. 
And when you have once been so fortu- 
nate as to gain admission to their pleasant 
fellowship you will be of those enthusi- 
astic ones who ‘‘come and come again.” 








THE DELIVERER 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD 


‘““T shall not die, but live ; and declare the works of the Lord’”’ 


HE great lady pointed with a sigh 
of pleasure to the canvas hung 
between a Greuze and a Watteau. 

“Ah, is there any one like LeMaury! 
Alone in the eighteenth century he had 
eyes for the world of wood and stream. 
You poets and critics, why do you never 
write of him?’’ 

‘“‘Ah, madame, we fear lest he be dis- 
covered by the mob, and the delicate joy 
of our adoration be marred by their 
clumsy imitation of it.” 

‘But is it true that no one knows any- 
thing of his life?”’ 

The young writer hesitated. ‘I donot 
think I exaggerate, madame, when I say 
that I alone in Paris know his history. 
He was a compatriot of mine.” 

“Oh, come, Mr. Everett, LeMaury an 
American! With that name!” 

“He called himself LeMaury after his 
protector, the man who brought him to 
France. His real name was Everett, like 
my own. He was cousin to one of my 
great-grandfathers.”’ 

“Ah, an old family story? That is the 
best kind. You must tell it to me.” 

“T will write it for you, madame.” 


I 


At the foot of Hemlock Mountain 
spring came late that year, now a century 
and a half gone by, as it comes late still 
to the remote back valley, lying high 
among the Green Mountains; but when 
it came it had a savor of enchantment un- 
known to milder regions. The first day 
of spring was no uncertain date in Hills- 
boro’ then as now. One morning gener- 
ally about the middle of May people 
woke up with the sun shining in their 
eyes, and the feeling in their hearts that 
something had happened in the night. 
The first one of the family dressed, who 
threw open the house-door, felt the odor 
of stirring life go to his head like wine, 


were he the Reverend Mr.Everett himself. 
In the little community of Puritans, 
whose isolation had preserved intact the 
rigidity of faith which had begun to 
soften somewhat in other parts of New 
England, there was no one who openly 
saluted the miracle of resurrection by 
more than the brief remark, ‘Warm 
weather’s come’; but sometimes the 
younger men went back and kissed their 
wives. It was an event, the first day 
of spring, in old-time Hillsboro’. 

In the year of our Lord 1756 this event 
fell upon a Sabbath, a fact which the 
Reverend Mr. Everett commemorated 
by a grim look out at the budding trees, 
and by taking from his store of sermons 
a different one from that he had intended 
to preach. It was his duty to scourge 
natural man out of the flock committed 
to his charge by an angry and a jealous 
God, and he had felt deep within him a 
damnable stirring of sensual pleasure as 
the perfumed breath of the new season 
had blown across his face. If the 
anointed of the Lord had thus yielded to 
the insidious wiles of unregenerate nature 
what greater dangers lay in wait for the 
weaklings under his care! The face of 
his son Nathaniel, as he came back from 
the brook, his slender body leaning side- 
ways from the weight of the dripping 
bucket, told the shepherd of souls that he 
must be on his guard against the snares 
of the flesh. 

The boy’s thin, dark face, so astonish- 
ingly like his father’s, was lifted towards 
the sky as he came stumbling up the path, 
but his eyes were everywhere at once. 
Just before he reached the door, he set 
the bucket down with a cry of ecstasy 
and darted to the edge of the garden, 
where the peas were just thrusting green 
bowed heads through the crumbling 
earth. He knelt above them breathless, 
he looked up to the maple-twigs, over 
which a faint reddish bloom had been 
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cast in the night, beyond to the lower 
slopes of the mountain, delicately pat- 
terned with innumerable white stems of 
young birch-trees, and clasped his hands 
to see that a shimmer of green hung in 
their tops like a mist. His lips quivered, 
his thin shoulders shook in a half sob, he 
laid his hand upon a tuft of grass with 
glossy, lance-like blades, and stroked it as 
though it were sentient. 

His father came to the door and called 
him. ‘Nathaniel!’ 

He sprang up with guilty haste and 
went towards the house. A shriveling 
change of expression came over him. 
The eyes which looked at the minister 
of God were like those of a wild thing 
trapped, hopeless, terrified, with almost 
a gleam of frenzy in them. 

The minister began, ‘“‘A wise son hear- 
eth his father’s instructions; but a 
scorner heareth not rebuke.” 

“T hear you, father.” 

“Why did you linger in the garden and 
forget your duty?” 

“I — I cannot tell you, father.”’ 

“Do you mean you do not know why?” 

“T cannot say I do not know.”’ 

“Then answer me.”’ 

Nathaniel broke out desperately, “I 
cannot father—I know no words—I 
was — it is so warm — the sun shines — 
the birches are out —I was glad 

The minister bowed his head sadly. 
“Aye, even as I thought. Sinful lust of 
the eye draggeth you down to destruc- 
tion. You whose salvation even now 
hangs in the balance, for whose soul I 
wrestle every night in prayer that you 
may be brought to the conviction of sin, 
‘ you were glad.’ Remember the words, 
‘If I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy, may my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth.’” 

Nathaniel made no reply. He caught 
at the door with trembling hands, looking 
up wretchedly at his father. When the 
minister turned away without speaking 
again, he drew a long gasping breath of 
relief. 

Breakfast was always a silent meal in 
the Everett house, but on Sabbath morn- 
ngs the silence had a heavy significance. 
iihe preacher was beginning then to work 
Tmself up to the pitch of storming fervor‘ 
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which made his sermons so notable, and 
his wife and son cowered under the un- 
spoken emanations of the passion which 
later poured so terribly from the pulpit. 
The Reverend Mr. Everett always ate 
very heartily on Sabbath mornings, but 
Nathaniel usually pushed his plate away. 

As a rule he walked to church between 
his father and his mother, like a little 
child, although he was now a tall lad of 
sixteen, but to-day he was sent back for 
a psalm-book, forgotten in the hurry of 
their early start. When he set out again 
the rest of the village folk were all in the 
meeting-house. The sight of the de- 
serted street, walled in by the forest, 
lying drowsily in the spring sunshine, 
was like balm to him. He loitered along 
free from observation, his eyes shining. 
A fat, old negro woman sat on a doorstep 
in the sun, the only other person not in 
meeting. She was a worn-out slave, 
who had been thrown in for good meas- 
ure in a sharp bargain driven by the lead- 
ing man of Hillsboro’ on a trading trip. 
to a Connecticut seaport. A red turban- 
like cloth was bound above her black 
face, she rested her puffy black arms 
across her knees and crooned a mono- 
tonous refrain. Although the villagers 
regarded her as imbecile, they thought 
her harmless, and Nathaniel nodded to 
her as he passed. She gave him a rich 
laugh and a ‘“‘Good morrow, Marse Natty, 
good morrow!”’ 

A hen clucking to her chicks went 
across the road before him. The little 
yellow balls ran briskly forward on their 
wiry legs, darting at invisible insects, 
turning their shiny black eyes about 
alertly and filling the air with their 
sweet, thin pipings. Nathaniel stopped 
to watch them, and as he noticed the 
pompously important air with which one 
of the tiny creatures scratched the ground 
with his ineffectual little feet, cocking 
his eye upon the spot afterwards as if to 
estimate the amount of progress made, 
the boy laughed out loud. He started at 
the sound and glanced around him hur- 
riedly, moving on to the meeting-house 
from which there now burst forth a 
harshly intoned psalm. He lingered 
for a moment at the door, gazing back 
at the translucent greens of the distant 
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birches gleaming against the black pines. 
A gust of air perfumed with shad- 
blossom blew past him, and with this in 
his nostrils he entered the whitewashed 
interior and made his way on tiptoe up 
the bare boards of the aisle. 


II 


After meeting the women and children 
walked home to set out the cold viands 
for the Sabbath dinner, while the men 
stood in a group on the green before the 
door for a few minutes’ conversation. 

“Verily, Master Everett, the breath 
of the Almighty was in your words this 
day as never before,’’ said one of them, 
“One more such visitation of the anger 
of God and your son will be saved.” 

“How looked he when they bore him 
out?” asked the minister faintly. His 
face was very white. 

The other continued, “Truly, reverend 
sir, your setting forth of the devil lying 
in wait for the thoughtless, and the lake 
burning with brimstone, did almost af- 
fright me who for many years now have 
known myself to be of the elect. I could 
not wonder that terrors melted the soul 
of your son.”’ 

“How looked he when they bore him 
out?” repeated the minister impatiently. 

The other answered encouragingly, 
‘More like death than life, so the women 
say.” The minister waved the men 
aside and went swiftly down the street. 
The hen and chickens fled with shrill 
cries at his approach, and the old negress 
stopped her song. After he had passed 
she chuckled slowly to herself, thrust 
her head up sideways to get the sun in a 
new place, and began her crooning chant 
afresh. 

‘How is the boy?” asked the minister 
of his wife as he stepped inside the door. 
“Not still screaming out and ——”’ 

Mistress Everett shook her head re- 
assuringly. ‘Nay, he is quiet now, up 
in his room.” 

Nathaniel lay on his trundle bed, his 
eves fixed on the rafters, his pale lips 
drawn back. At the sight his father sat 
down heavily on the edge of the bed. 
The boy sprang upon him with a cry as 
though he were dying, ‘‘O father, I see 
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fire always there — last winter when I 
burned my finger—oh, always such 
pain!” 

The minister’s voice broke as he said, 
‘Take heart, my son, thou canst not be 
saved without the conviction of utter 
unworthiness. But, oh Nathaniel, the 
blessed ease when all this travail is gone 
by and thou knowest thyself to be of 
the elect.” 

Nathaniel screamed out at this, a fleck 
of froth showing on his lips. ‘‘ That is the 
horrible thing — I know I am not one of 
the saved. Never was there such a 
sinner! My heart is all full of carnal 
pleasures and desires —it withers away 
when you talk of this righteousness that 
no man can see — the devil can tempt 
me away from right thoughts with any 
comely sight. To look at the sun on the 
hillside — why I love it so that I forget 
my soul — hell — God si 

His father gave a deep shocked groan 
and put his hand over the quivering lips. 
‘Be not a bitterness to him that begot 
you. Hush!” 

The fever of excitement left the boy 
and he fell down with his face in the 
pillow to lie there motionless until his 
parents went out for second meeting, 











leaving him alone in the house. ‘‘Con- 
fidence must be rooted out of his taber- 
nacle,” said his father sternly. ‘The 


spirit of God is surely working in his 
heart in which I see many of my 
besetting sins.” 

Nathaniel sprang up, when he heard 
the door shut, with a distracted idea of 
escape, now that his jailers were away, 
and felt an icy stirring in the roots of 
his hair at the realization that his misery 
lay within, that the walls of his own 
flesh and blood shut it inexorably into 
his heart forever. He threw open the 
window and leaned out, gasping for air. 

The old negress came out of the woods 
at the other end of the street, her turban 
gleaming red. She moved in a cautious 
silence past the meeting-house, but when 
she came opposite the minister’s house, 
thinking herself alone, she burst into a 
gay, rapid song, the words of which she 
so mutilated in her barbarous accent that 
only a final “Oh, Molly-oh!” could be 
distinguished. She was little more in 
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speech, as in intellect, than a savage, and 
had the savage’s instinct for herb- 
gathering. She carried an herb-basket 
on her arm now, into which, from time 
to time, she looked with great satisfac- 
tion. 

Nathaniel ran down the stairs and out 
of the door calling. She paused, startled. 
“How can you sing and laugh and walk 
so lightly?” he cried out. 

She cocked her head on one side with 
her turtle-like motion. “‘Why should 
she not sing?’’ she asked in her thick, 
sweet voice. She had never learned the 
difference between the pronouns. ‘‘She’s 
be’n gatherin’ yarbs in the wood, an’ th’ 
sun is warm,” she blinked at it rapidly, 
“‘an’ the winter it is pas’, Marse Natty, 
no mo’ winter!” 

Nathaniel came close up to her, laying 
his thin fingers on her fat, black arm. 
His voice quivered. ‘‘But they say if 
you love those things and if they make 
you glad you are damned to everlasting 
brimstone fire. Tell me how you dare 
to laugh, so that I will dare too.” 

The old woman laughed, opening her 
mouth so widely that the red lining to her 
throat showed moistly, and all her fat 
shook on her bones. “Lord love ye, 
chile, dat’s white folks’ talk. Dat don’t 
scare a old black woman!’ She shifted 
her basket to the other arm and prepared 
togoon. ‘You're bleeged to be keerful 
*bout losin’ yo’ soul. Black folks ain’t 
got no souls, bless de Lord! When dey 
dies dey dies!”’ 

She shuffled along, laughing and be- 
ginning to sing again. Nathaniel looked 
after her with burning eyes. After she 
had disappeared between the tree trunks 
of the forest, the breeze bore back to him 
a last joyous whoop of ‘Oh, Molly-oh!”’ 
He burst into sobs, and shivering, blinded 
by his tears, he made his way back into 
his father’s darkening, empty house. 


III 


At the breakfast table the next morn- 
ing his father looked at him neutrally. 
“This day you shall go to salt the sheep 
in the Miller lot,’’ he announced, ‘‘and 
you may have until the hour before sun- 
down to walk in the wood.” 
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“ O father, really!” 
“That is what I said,’’ repeated the 
minister dryly, pushing away from the 
table. 

After the boy had gone, carrying the 
bag of salt and the little package of his 
noonday meal, the minister sighed 
heavily. “I fear my weak heart in- 
clines me to too great softness to our 
son.” To his wife he cried out a mo- 
ment later, ‘‘Oh, that some instance of 
the wrath of Jehovah could come before 
us now, while our son’s spirit is softened. 
Deacon Truitt said yesterday that one 
more visitation would save him.” 

Nathaniel walked along soberly, his 
eyes on the road at his feet, his face quite 
pale, a sleepless night evidently behind 
him. He came into the birches without 
noticing them at first, and when he looked 
up he was for a moment so taken by sur- 
prise that he was transfigured. The 
valley at his feet shimmered like an opal 
through the slender white pillars of the 
trees. The wood was like a many- 
columned chapel, unroofed and open to 
the sunlight. Nathaniel gave a cry 
of rapture, and dropped the bag of salt. 
“Oh!” he cried, stretching out his arms, 
and then again “Oh!” His training had 
left him blankly ignorant of any words to 
express pleasure. 

For a moment he stood so, caught into 
a joy that was almost anguish, and then 
at a sudden thought he shrank together, 
his arm crooked over his eyes. Lowly 
he sank forward, still covering his eyes, 
into a great bed of fern, just beginning 
to unroll their whitey-green balls into 
long, pale plumes. There he lay as still 
as if he were dead. 

Two men came riding through the 
lane, their horses treading noiselessly 
over the leaf-mold. They had almost 
passed the motionless, prostrate figure 
when the older reined in and pointed with 
kis whip. ‘‘What is that, LeMaury?”’ 

At the unexpected sound the boy half 
rose, showing a face so convulsed that the 
other horseman cried out alarmed, ‘‘It 
ees a man crazed! Ride on,mon colonel!”’ 
He put spurs to his horse and sprang for- 
ward as he spoke. 

The old soldier laughed a little, and 
turned to Nathaniel. “‘Why, ’tis the 
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minister his son. I know you by the 
look of your father in you. What bad 
dream have we waked you from, you 
pretty boy?” 

“You have not waked me from it,” 
cried Nathaniel wildly, ‘‘I will never 
wake as long as I live, and when I die—!”’ 
He fell into a little heap as though 
pierced through. 

“Why, LeMaury is right. The poor 
lad is crazed. - We must see to this.” 

He swung himself stiffly from the 
saddle and came limping up to Nathaniel. 
Kneeling by the boy he brought him up 
to a sitting position, and at the sight of 
the ashen face and white, turned-back 
eyeballs, he sat down hastily, drawing the 
young head upon his shoulder with a 
rough tenderness. ‘‘Why, so lads look 
under their first fire, when they die of 
fear. What frights you so?” 

Nathaniel opened great solemn eyes 
upon him. ‘I suppose itis the conviction 
of sin. That is what they call it.”’ 

For an instant the old man’s face was 
blank with astonishment, and then it 
wrinkled into a thousand lines of mirth. 
He began to laugh as though he would 
never stop. Nathaniel had never heard 
any one laugh like that. He clutched 
at the old man. 

“How dare you laugh! Have you, too, 
no soul?”’ 

The other wiped his eyes and rocked 
to and fro, ‘‘I laugh — who would not — 
that such a tender baby should talk of 
his sin. You know not what sin is, you 
pretty, silly innocent!” 

At the kindliness of the tone an aching 
knot in the boy’s throat relaxed. He 
began to talk hurriedly, in a desperate 
whisper, his hands like little birds’ claws 
gripping the other’s great gauntleted 
fist. ‘‘You do not know how wicked 
I am—I am so wholly froward the 
wonder is the devil does not take me at 
once. I live only in what my father 
calls the lust of the eye. I—JI would 
rather look at a haw-tree in bloom than 
meditate on the Almighty!’’ He brought 
out this awful confession with a gasp at 
its enormity, but hurried on toa yet more 
terrible climax. ‘I cannot be righteous, 
but many times there are those who can- 
not but oh, worse than that, I cannot 
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even wish to be! 
painter.” 

At this unexpected ending the old man 
gave an exclamation of extreme amaze- 
ment. 

“But, boy, lad, what’s your name? 
However did you learn that there are 
painters in the world, here in this prison- 
house of sanctity?”’ 

Nathaniel had burrowed into his pro- 
tector’s coat as though hiding from the 
imminent wrath of God. He now spoke 
in muffled tones. ‘‘Two years ago, when 
I was but a little child, there came a man 
to our town, a Frenchman, they said, and 
his horse fell lame, and he stopped two 
days at my uncle Elzaphan’s. My uncle 
Elzaphan asked him what business did he 
in the world, and he said he put down on 
cloth or paper with brushes and colors 
all the fair and comely things he saw. 
And he showed a piece of paper with on 
it painted the row of willows along our 


I can only wish to be a 


brook. I sat in the chimney-corner and 
no one heeded me. I saw — oh, then I 
knew! I have no paint, but ever since 


I have made pictures with burnt sticks 
on birchbark — though my father says 
that of all the evil ways of evil men none 
lead down more swift to the chambers of 
death and the gates of hell than that. 
Every night I make a vow unto the Lord 
that I will sin no more; but in the morn- 
ing the devil whispers in my ear and I 
rise up and sin again — no man knows 
this—and I am never glad unless I 
think I have done well with my pictures, 
and I hate the meeting-house and —” 
his voice died away miserably. 

‘Two years ago, was’t?’’ asked the old 
man. ‘‘ And the man was French?” 

“‘ Aye.” 

The old soldier shifted his position, 
stretched out a stiff knee with a grimace 
of pain, and pulled the tall lad bodily 
into his lap like a child. For some time 
the two were silent, the sun shining down 
warmly on them through the faint, vapor- 
ous green of the tiny leaves. The old 
horse cropped the young shoots with a 
contented, ruminative air, once in a while 
pausing to hang his head drowsily, and 
bask motionless in the warmth. 

Then the old man began to speak in a 
serious tone, quite different from his 
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gentle laughter. ‘‘ Young Everett, of all 
the people you have seen, is there one whom 
you would wish to have even a moment 
of the tortures of hell?”’ 

Nathaniel looked at him horrified. 
“Why no!” he cried indignantly. 

“Then do you think your God less 
merciful than you?”’ 

Nathaniel stared long into the steady 
eyes. ‘Oh, do you mean it is not true?” 
He leaned close in an agony of hope. 
“‘Sometimes I have thought it could 
not be true!” 

The old soldier struck him on the 
shoulder inspiritingly, his weatherbeaten 
face very grave. ‘Aye, lad, I mean it 
isnot true. I aman old man and I have 
learned that they lie who say it is true. 
There is no hell but in our own hearts 
when we do evil; and we can escape a way 
out of that by repenting and doing good. 
There is no devil but our evil desires, and 
God gives to every man strength to fight 
with those. There is only sweet good 
in your love for the fair things God made 
and put into the world for us to love. No 
man but only your own heart can tell you 
what is wrong and what is right. Only 
do not fear, for all is well.”’ 

The scene was never to fade from 
Nathaniel Everett’s eyes. In all the after 
crises of his life the solemn words rang 
in his ears. 

The old man suddenly smiled at him, all 
quaint drollery again. ‘‘ And now wait.” 
He put hand to mouth and halooed down 
the lane. ‘Ho there! LeMaury!”’ 

As the Frenchman came into sight, the 
old man turned to Nathaniel, ‘‘Is this 
the gentleman who painted your willows?”’ 

“Oh, aye!” cried Nathaniel. 

The Frenchman dismounted near them 
with sparkling glances of inquiry. ‘‘See, 
LeMaury, this is young Master Everett, 
whom you have bewitched with your 
paint-pots. He would fain be an artist — 
degustibus ——-! Perhaps you have in 
him an apprentice for your return to 
France.” 

The artist looked sharply at Nathaniel. 
“Eh, so? Can young master draw? 
Doth he know aught of chiaroscuro?”’ 

Nathaniel blushed at his ignorance and 
looked timidly at his protector. 


“Nay, he knows naught of your 


painter’s gibberish. Give him a crayon 
and a bit of white bark and see can he 
make my picture. I'll lean my head 
back and fold my hands to sleep.’ 

In the long sunny quiet that followed 
the old man really slipped away into a 
light doze, from which he was awakened 
by a loud shout from LeMaury. The 
Frenchman had sprung upon Nathaniel 
and was kissing his cheeks, which were 
now crimson with excitement. ‘‘Oh, it 
is Giotto come back again. He shall be 
anything— Watteau.”’ 

Nathaniel broke away and ran towards 
the old man, his eyes blazing with hope 

‘““What does he mean?” he demanded. 

‘““He means that you’re to be a painter 
and naught else, though how a man can 
choose to daub paint when there are 
swords to be carried — well, well,’ he 
pulled himself painfully to his feet, winc- 
ing at gouty twinges, ‘I will go and see 
your father about——”’ 

*“Matzs, Colonel Hall, dites’ How can 
I arrange not to lose this pearl among 
artists?” 

At the name, for he had not understood 


the title before, pronounced as it was in 
French, the boy fell back in horrified 


recognition. ‘‘Oh! are 
Gideon Hall!” 

‘Aye, lad, who else?”’ ‘The old soldier 
swung himself up to the saddle, groani1 
“Oh, curse that damp ground! 
cannot sit the nag home.” 

“But then you are the enemy of God — 
the chosen one of Beelzebub ——”’ 

“Do they call me that in polite and 
pious Hillsboro’?”’ 

The Frenchman broke in, impatient of 
this incomprehensible talk. ‘See, boy, 
you — Everett —I go back to France 
now soon. I lie next Friday night at 
Woodburn. If you come to me there we 
will go together to France — to Paris — 
you will be the greatest artist ——”’ 

He was silenced by a gesture from the 
colonel, who now sat very straight on his 
horse and beckoned to Nathaniel. The 
boy came timorously. ‘‘ You have heard 
lies about me, Everett. Be man enough 
to trust your own heart.’”’ He broke into 
his half-sad little laugh at Nathaniel’s 
face of fascinated repulsion. 

“You can laugh now,” whispered the 


you Colonel 
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I fear [ 




















boy, close at his knee, ‘but when you 
come to die? Why, even my father 
trembles at the thought of death. Oh, 
if I could but believe you!” 

“Faugh! ‘To fear death when one has 

done his best! As for you, poor weak- 
ling, take heart and be what God made 
you.” 
’ He had turned his horse’s head, but 
Nathaniel called after him, bringing out 
the awful words with an effort. ‘But 
they say — that you do not believe in 
God.” 

The colonel laughed again. ‘‘ Why, 
lad, I’m the only man in this town who 
does.”’ He put his horse into a trot and 
left Nathaniel under the birch trees, the 
sun high over his head, the bag of salt 
forgotten at his feet. 


IV 


A little before sundown the next day 
the minister strode into his house, caught 
up his Bible, and called to his wife, 
“Deborah, the Lord hath answered me 
in my trouble. Call Nathaniel and bring 
him after me to the house of Gideon Hall.” 

Mistress Everett fell back, her hand at 
her heart, ‘‘’ To that house?”’ 

“Aye, even there. He lieth at the 
point of death. So are the wicked 
brought into desolation. Yesterday as 
he rode in the wood, his horse cast him 
down so that it is thought he may not 
live tilldark. I am sent for by his pious 
sisters to wrestle with him in prayer. 
O Deborah, now is the time to strike the 
last blow for the salvation of our son. 
Let him see how the devil carries off the 
transgressor into the fires of hell, or let 
him see how at the last, the proudest 
must make confession of his wicked 
unbelief——”’ 

He hurled himself through the door 
like a javelin, while his wife turned to 
explain to Nathaniel the reason for the 
minister’s putting on his Sabbath voice 
of a week-day morning. He cried out 
miserably, ‘‘O mother, don’t make me go 
there!” 

“Nay, Nathaniel, there is nought new. 
You have been with us before to many a 
sickbed and seen many a righteous death. 
This is an ill man, whose terrors at the 
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reward of his unbelief will be like goodly 
medicine to your sick soul, and teach 
you to lay hold on righteousness while 
there is yet time.” 

“But, mother, my uncle Elzaphan 
said —I asked him this morning about 
Colonel Hall — that he had done nought 
but good to all men, that he had fought 
bravely with French and Indians, that 
the poor had half of his goods, that———’’ 

She took him by the hand and dragged 
him relentlessly out upon the street. 
“Your uncle Elzaphan is a man of no 
understanding, and does not know that 
the devil has no more subtile lure than 
a man who does good works but who is 
not of the true faith. Aye, he maketh 
a worse confusion to the simple than he 
who worketh iniquity by noonday.” 

She led him through the village street, 
through a long curving lane where he had 
never been before, and down an avenue 
of maple-trees to a house at which he had 
always been forbidden even to look. 
Various of the neighbor women were 
hurrying along in the same direction. 
As they filed up the stairs he trembled 
to hear his father’s voice already raised 
in the terrible tones of one of his inspired 
hours. At the entrance to the sick 
chamber he clung for a moment to the 
door, appalled at the wild-eyed women 
who knelt about the room, their fright- 
ened eyes fixed on his father. His knees 
shook under him. He had a qualm of 
physical nausea at the images of slimy 
corruption and decay which the minister 
was trumpeting forth as the end to all 
earthly pride. 

His mother pushed him inexorably 
forward into the room, and then, across 
the weltering nightmare of frenzy, he met 
the calm gaze of the dying man. It was 
the turning point of his life. 

He ran to the bed, falling on his knees, 
clasping the great knotty hand and 
searching the eyes which were turned 
upon him, gently smiling. The minister, 
well pleased with this evidence of his son’s 
emotion, caught his breath for another 
flight of eloquence which should sear and 
blast the pretensions of good works as 
opposed to the true faith. ‘‘See how low 
the Lord layeth the man who thinks to 
bargain with the Almighty, and _ to 
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ransom his soul from hell by deeds 
which are like dust and ashes to Jeho- 
vah.”’ 

Nathaniel crept closer and whispered 
under cover of his father’s thunderings, 
“Oh, you are truly not afraid?” 

The dying man looked at him, his eyes 
as steady as when they were in the woods. 
“Nay, little comrade, does a grain of 
wheat fear when the sower casts it into 
the furrow? It is all a part of life.’’ 

After that he seemed to sink into partial 
unconsciousness. Nathaniel felt his hand 
grow colder, but he still held it, grasping 
it more tightly when he felt the fumes of 
his father’s reeking eloquence mount to 
his brain. The women were all sobbing 
aloud. A young girl was writhing on the 
floor, her groans stifled by her mother’s 
hand. The air of the room was stifling 
thick with hysteria.. The old sister of 
the dying man called out, “Oh, quick, 
Master Everett. He is going. Exhort 
him now to give us some token that at 
the last he repents of his unbelief.” 

The minister whirled about, shaking 
with his own violence. The sweat 
was running down his face. ‘‘Gideon 
Hall, I charge you to say if you repent of 
your sins.” 

There was a pause. 
suffocating. 

The old man gradually aroused himself 
from his torpor, although he did not open 
hiseyes. ‘Aye, truly I repent me of my 
sins,” he whispered mildly, ‘‘for any un- 
kindness done to any man, or——” 

The minister broke in, his voice mount- 
ing shrilly, ““Nay not so, thou subtle 
mocker. Dost thou repent thee of thy 
unbelief in the true faith?”’ 

Colonel Gideon Hall opened his eyes. 
His voice rang as though he were leading 
a charge against the enemv. ‘I have 
lived my life as well as in me lay, 
and I commend my soul to God, with con- 
fidence in His mercy.” 

He turned his head slowly on the 
pillow until he faced the preacher, and 
at the sight of his terrible eyes and 
ecstatic pallor he began to laugh whim- 
sically, as he had laughed in the wood 
with Nathaniel. ‘‘Why, man, I thought 
you did but frighten women with it — 
not yourself too. Nay, do not trouble 


The silence was 
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about me. 
little hell.” 

The smile on his face gradually died 
away into a still serenity, which was there 
later, when the minister lifted his son 
away from the dead man’s bed. 


I do not fear your cursed 


V 


The four old men walked sturdily for- 
ward with their burden, although at 
intervals they slipped their tall staves 
under the corners and rested, wiping 
their foreheads and breathing hard. As 
they stood thus silent, where the road 
passed through a thicket of sumac, a boy 
came rapidly around the curve and was 
upon them before he saw that he was not 
alone. He stopped short and made a 
guilty motion to hide a bundle that he 
carried. The old men stared at him, 
and reassured by this absence of recog 
nition he advanced slowly, looking curi- 
ously at the great scarlet flag which hung 
in heavy folds from their burden. 

“Ts this the road to Woodburn?”’ he 
asked them. 

“Aye,” they answered briefly. 

He had almost passed them when he 
stopped again, drawing in his breath. 
“Oh, are you — is this Colonel——”’ 

“‘ Aye, lad,” said the oldest of the bear- 
ers, ‘‘this is the funeral procession of the 
best commander and truest man who ever 
lived.” 

“But why —— ” began the boy, look- 
ing at the flag. 

“‘He’s wrapped in the flag of the king 
that he was a loyal servant to, because the 
damned psalm-singing hypocrites in the 
town where he lived of late would not 
make a coffin for him —no, nor allow 
ground to bury him — no, nor men to 
bear him out to his grave! We be men 
who have served under him in three wars, 
and we come from over the mountain to 
to do the last service for him. He saved 
our lives for us more than once —brave 
Colonel Gid!”’ 

They all uncovered at the name, and 
the boy shyly and awkwardly took his 
cap off. 

‘““May I — may I see him once again?” 
he asked, dropping his bundle. ‘He 
saved my life too.”’ 
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Two men put their knarled old hands 
to the flag and drew it down from the 
head of the bier. The boy did not speak, 
but he went nearer and nearer with an 
expression on his face which one of the 
old men answered aloud. ‘Aye, is he 
not at peace! God grant we may all look 
so when the time comes.” 

They let the flag fall over the dead face 
again, set their shoulders to the bier, and 
moved forward, bringing down their great 
staves rhythmically as they walked. The 
boy stood still looking after them. When 
they passed out into the sunshine of the 
open hillside he ran to the edge of the 
thicket so that he could 'still follow them 


AT 


with his eyes. They plodded on, grow- 
ing smaller and smaller in the distance, 
until as they paused on the crest of the hill 
only a spot of red could be seen, brilliant 
against the brilliant sky. 

The boy went back and picked up his 
bundle. When he returned to the edge 
of the thicket the spot of red was disap- 
pearing over the hill. He took off his 
cap and stood there until there was noth- 
ing before him but the sun shining on the 
hillside. 

Then he turned about, and walking 
steadily, with his head held high, Na- 
thaniel Everett entered into his own 
world. 


EVENING 


By BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


’Tis evening, and the sunset hour is come. 

The weary shadows that so long did lie 

At length upon the sunny meadow nigh, 
Have stretched away to Shadowland; and dumb 
Are beast and bird, and still the busy hum 

Of bee; but in the ever changing sky, 

The brilliant colors blaze and glorify 


The darkening earth. 
At evening of a pleasant day. 


There is no tedium 
The stream 


That sings, has also quiet pools wherein 
It silently glides on, its surface,— lo, 
As still as though the merry brook did dream 


In slumber lulled! And vet, though hushed its ‘din, 


The surface flames with sunset life a-glow. 
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DOWN IN MAINE 


By CHARLES EVERETT BEANE 


VI. HITTING THE BLAZED TRAIL IN AROOSTOOK 


ETE, you’rean artist! Shades of 

Ed Grant and Baron Munchausen 

—fade away. If I had your 
imagination and coupled it with such 
phenomenal powers of description and a 
vocabulary of charming latitude I’d 
never work a day at guiding or anything 
else.” 

It is after sunset away up Cupsuptic 
Stream, and close alongside the embers of 
a camp fire lie the remains of a substantial 
feast of venison steaks, boiled potatoes, 
hot biscuit, and coffee. Justa little to the 
right is a log cabin, it’s door securely 
fastened with iron bar and padlock, con- 
trary to the usual custom in this country, 
where everything that will make com- 
fortable any chance trailer is entirely at 
his disposal. 

Through the barred windows, glimpses 
of bunks, tables, and camp furniture, with 
dishes galore and a good stove, are sug- 
gestive of possibilities of homemaking, 
but little reck the men who are grouped 
about. Nearby is an overturned batteau 
left by some lumbermen, and who could 
ask better shelter than is here afforded? 

It is the last of October, and cool days 
and crisp night air make welcome woolen 
underwear, wind and rain proof clothing 
and occasionally a good coat sweater, 
but this party has been out on the trail 
two days without discomfort, although 
they hardly left Pleasant Island be- 
fore the sun hid his face and the canopy 
bewailed the prospective disaster of deer 
and moose who might meet eagle-eyed 
Pete and Billy. Steadily the tears of 
heaven dripped all day long, but failed to 
dampen the ardor of any member of the 
expedition. 

Just a pattern for the canoe, with no 
room to spare. When blankets, rifles, 
cooking paraphernalia and supplies are 
stowed away, four familiar faces peer into 


the thicket along the course of the tor- 
tuous waterway as mile after mile is 
thrown astern by flashing paddles. It is 
toward evening, and as they sweeparound 
a bend, a startled splash, a streak of 
brown darting up the bank, a sharp re- 
port from Pete’s .303, and Billy stands 
above a ‘‘lamb’s”’ carcass, knife in hand 
to dress off a hind quarter, steaks from 
which furnish several good meals like the 
one just finished. 

Jim sits cross legged with his back 
against a tree, cleaning his rifle for the 
seventh time that day —a new gun is 
usually coddled thus—and whips out 
his hunting knife whenever he has a 
ghost of an excuse for so doing. Clyde 
with a ‘‘fool’s-cap”’ on the back of his 
head is indulging his usual proclivity to 
bully his old friend Jack and hold him 
responsible for every reverse Dame 
Fortune hands out his way, to the ap- 
parent amusement of the guides. 

“How long you going to take that 
tongue lashing and simply grin back? 
If I was you, Jack, I’d chuck that tow 
head into the drink. He’s never let up 
expressing his opinion of you and your 
ways since he started from Brooklyn. I 
believe he blames you every time the 
Trolley Dodgers lose a ball game, which 
is an equivalent for saying he has the 
habit.” 

“It’s his way of letting me know how 
much he loves me, Jim. Does it ever 
annoy you when he gives me a rest occa- 
sionally and opens on you? He’s playing 
to the grandstand. Did you ever hear 
that story of the great senator in Wash- 
ington who was assailed by a young 
fellow newly elected from the far West, 
and sought distinction in making what he 
hoped would prove a sensational attack?”’ 

“Never — let her run.” 

‘Well, he interrupted the great man 
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in the midst of a very careful presenta- 
tion of argument when the attention of 
the entire body was riveted upon the 
speaker. At his first words the venerable 
man lapsed into a thoughtful silence, the 
while letting his eyes travel up and down 
the person of his assailant. Patiently he 
stood the abuse until the young fellow 
stopped for want of breath. Dead silence 
reigned. The great senator’s eyes dream- 
ily sought space just above his oppon- 
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then told to ‘go and write C-a-t seven 
hundred times on the blackboard and 
stay in at recess.’ ”’ 

“Maybe I have a lot to learn, but that 
young financier over there is the prize 
package on outfit. I thought Billy would 
throw a spasm when Jim produced his 
nice brown suit with the thousand 
pockets. 

“What’s-that for,’’ says Billy. 

“Hunting suit,” says Jim. 


- 











PETE TELLS HIS FISH IN A BARREL STORY 


ent’s head, and then the senate burst into 
a roarof laughter as he remarked, ‘Shoo, 
fly,’ and went on with his speech as 
though uninterrupted. You must give 
the kid’s words about the same weight.”’ 

‘““Man overboard!”’ yells Clyde, as he 
pushes Jack off the batteau and ducks a 
pack thrown at his head, but not quickly 
enough to save himself from sprawling 
into Billy’s lap, where he is held and 
soundly spanked by that individual for 
knocking his pipe out of his face, and is 


“Not in this neck of woods,”’ 
Billy. 

“Why not?” says Jim. 

“Get plugged for a calf inside a hundred 
yards,”’ says Billy. 

Exit brown suit. 
on a red sweater.” 

“We can’t all of us New Yorkers know 
it all. One or two more phenoms like 
you and there’d be no room for State of 
Mainers in their own forests. There’s 
only one prodigy in this bunch and I’m 
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Sad boy, Jim. “Get 
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not proud of my very slight acquaintance 
with him.” 

“Perhaps you don’t send around cards 
to announce that I am showing you the 
sights in Upper Cupsuptic, but I notice 
all the mail you have had since we hit the 
woods and left all the post offices behind 
has arrived addressed in my care.”’ 

“So have all the airships.”’ 

“Right you are, kiddo, and we'll never 
be at a loss for hot air enough to float 
them so long as Jamesy is on the job.” 

“Go it, Irish, your limit is the sky and 
the horizon,” remarks Jack. ‘Why 
don’t you fellows subside long enough for 
Pete to get a word in edgeways and tell 
you about that big catch of his just 
under the dam we carried around yes- 
terday?”’ 

“Pete, you're elected.” 

“°Taint much of a_ story — facts 
seldom are, though some folks say they’re 
stranger than fiction. The thing I’m 
telling you happened just before the law 
came on trout this season, when Jack and 
Clyde were taking that trip to Parma- 
cheenee. 

“They had poor luck trolling in the 
lake before starting away with the canoe, 
and stood one day on the float in front of 
the camps watching a young fellow get 
away north with his attendant physician. 
The poor kid had hit the high places in a 
hard fight against nervous prostration, 
and his senior physician ordered him into 
the woods for three months, sending along 
his understudy to care for him. 

“Guess Jack’ll never forget that day 
they left. It was the young ‘physikian’s’ 
first shy at a canoe, and of course it shied 
back like any polite craft. He was so im- 
pressed with its unsteady antics under the 
pressure of his awkward feet that he in- 
sisted upon wearing a life preserver and 
tying in everything they took along. The 
young invalid was ashamed of him sure 
for he seemed thoroughbred — proved 
it, too, afterwards. 

“As they paddled away up the lake, 
Clyde, they reminded me of that day you 
started out alone, paddling two strokes 
on one side, change, two on the other side 
and change back again while the canoe 
marked saw teeth on the bosom of the 
water.” 
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In the yell of laughter that follows this 
sally, one Pete never tires of rubbing in, 
Jim so boisterously swells the volume of 
sound that he fails to note the mischie- 
vous glitter in the eye of his chum and is 
tremendously startled when a full drink- 
ing cup empties itself in the back of his 
neck. Order restored, Pete goes on. 

“The day after that, Jack and Clyde 
went the same line of march and took a 
parting shot at us fellows sitting on the 
office steps with Billy and the real ruler 
of Cupsuptic, the baby. ‘I say, Pete, beg 
your pardon for my faultless English and 
purity of expression, but more lies have 
been written to unsuspecting friends by 
some of you illustrated story-tellers than 
were ever tagged and pigeonholed as 
records against the day of judgment. 
We don’t believe there’s a five-pound 
trout within twenty-three miles. That 
for yours.’ 

‘Well, I just made up my mind to get 
a halter on a good one and meet them 
with it when they were on their way back, 
so I took my canoe and chased up stream 
in a couple of weeks, paddling mighty 
sneaky until I heard them coming down, 
then I hustled back to the falls and got 
busy.” 

‘So far all’s well, boys. Pete’s talking 
by the card, for we found him carefully 
letting down a bunch of worms at the end 
of his line, taking as great pains as though 
he had measured to an inch just where it 
must be placed. 

“Had to,’’ chuckles Pete. 

“He'll tell you what he was doing. 
The job’s too big for me.”’ 

“You see I was looking for a good 
heavy strike,— good ones get in that hole 
pretty often,— and presently I had it. 
Cavorting Solomon, how he did haul! 
My rod went double and yank, yank, 
yank, that fish pulled like a freshman 
oarsman. It was sure enough the 
strangest-acting trout I ever got tangled 
up with, for all the yanks came from one 
spot and never shifted to any other part 
of the pool. Must be an old sulker, 
thinks I. 

‘That sort of thing went on for two 
hours, and I began to think I was in for 
a record breaker over the Boston angler 
who claims he fought a salmon down in 
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ON A PREVIOUS TRIP THEY FISH CUPSUPTIC 
STREAM 


Labrador, five hours and twenty-five 
minutes, though his memory is much 
better than that of the other members of 
his party. 

“Pretty soon I determined on starting 
Mr. Trout out of that particular spot, and 
just at the minute these boys poked their 
noses over the edge of the dam.”’ 

‘What you got there?”’ 

‘“‘Minnow.” 

“Huh — tied to a rock on 
We know the game. Play ball.” 

“Come on down here and hold this rod 
while I show you a few new wrinkles.” 

“Down they came and Jack took the 
receiving end while I peeled. Both of 
them looked solemnly on as I was getting 
down to my birthday suit, expecting to 
see the joke every minute. 

““Pretty soon Jack blurted out, ‘Say — 
if you suppose I’m going to do a statue 
stunt here, and act as stage setting for 
your swim, you have another think. If 
the water’s fine I’m coming in.’ 

“‘T said never a word, but gave him a 
withering look and dove. Down under 
water I followed the line until, to my great 
surprise, I got hold of an old barrel. 
Thinking his troutship lay behind it, with 
a half hitch around the bunghole, or some- 
thing like it, I rolled it over on the 
bottom. Sure enough, the line passed 
around the bunghole and through it, and 
when I staggered ashore with that barrel 
in my arms we busted it open, and there 
was the finest seven-pound squaretail I 
ever took. 

““As both ends were in the barrel he 
must have got in through the bunghole 


bottom. 


when a little fellow, stayed there until he 
grew too big{to get out, and so it went 
until he"struck at my bait, which I hap- 
pened to drop through the doorway of his 
house.” § 

“Pete tells the tale exactly as we saw 
it, Billy, but did he ever admit that he 
caught the fish, put him in the barrel, and 
sunk it there for our special benefit?”’ 

‘Just like you chaps to bulge out with 
suspicion when a remarkable catch is 
made right under your noses. You make 
me lose my faith in mankind.”’ 

It was the above story that aroused 
Jack’s exclamation in the opening para- 
graph of this number, and is a fair sample 
of many camp fire tales, usually well 
backed up by seemingly irrefutable evi- 
dence. The trip referred to by Pete, a 
typical woodsman of northern Maine, is 
really responsible for this hunting excur- 
sion, for at that time Jack and Clyde 
found the banks of the stream completely 
trodden over by the hoofs of great num- 
bers of deer, while occasionally they came 
across the spoor of a bear. There’s no 
getting by when Billy, ‘the old trapper,”’ 
invites one to the realm over which he 
sways the scepter in absolute majesty, 
and as early as the last of June Cupsuptic 
big game might have taken warning had 
they listened to plans laid for their 
undoing. 

Clyde, eager as ever to get into the 
woods, appears upon the scene bursting 
with knowledge regarding the lay of the 
land gained in the former three weeks’ 


WHERE THEY MEET THE DOCTOR AND HIS 
PATIENT 
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angling, which sport was missed by Jim, 
owing to the pressure of business on 
’ Change, and he is a little petulant when 
his blond friend arrogates to himself at 
times rather more of the right to patron- 
ize and explain than he thinks just fits 
the case. In point of fact, having once 
visited a section, Clyde’s powers of ob- 
servation and excellent recollection of 
peculiar landmarks have always assisted 
materially in perfecting his woodcraft. 
This is not always the case with Jim, who 
feels it rather keenly. 

Knowing his weak point, Clyde de- 
lights to regale him with vivid descrip- 
tions of places and incidents, never less 
highly colored than they deserve, you may 
be ‘sure, and Jim’s life is apparently de- 
voted to the task of ferreting out dis- 
crepencies and magnifying them for the 
benefit of all beholders. With the assis- 
tance of Pete, some wild and weird yarns 
are poured into his ears one day, to be 
contradicted the next, to Jim’s supreme 
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YOU ARE THE CUSTODIAN OF OUR LIVES AND FORTUNES’ 


disgust and the amusement of Jack and 
Billy, who wisely hold aloof. 

As planned, they are to hunt in this 
section for ten days and leave for the first 
camp Jack ever visited in Maine, away in 
Aroostook County, where there is every 
reason to believe they stand a better show 
of bringing down a moose, than in the 
Rangeleys, where for several years the big 
brutes have been only occasional visitors, 
though at the present time their numbers 
are steadily increasing and they are ap- 
pearing in localities to which they have 
been strangers for years. 

Just a few days’ tarry along the stream 
furnishes proof most convincing that deer 
were never more plenty in this region and 
many fine kodak snapshots preserve for 
future nights before a den fire text matter 
for many a good hunting story, with 
which the more favored bless their stay- 
at-home brethren. 

“Speaking of deer, Jack, do you re- 
member the day we came down the rapids 
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THE OCEAN LINER APPROACHES, PROPELLED 
BY PETE AND BILLY 


above here, wading in the low water to 
our knees and easing the canoe along to 
avoid cutting canvas on the sharp rocks, 
and met that young invalid Pete referred 
to, laboriously dragging his craft against 
the current? You asked him where his 
doctor chum might be found, and he re- 
plied with a weary jerk of his head toward 
the left bank, ‘‘Over there on the wood 
road, this was a little tough for him. I 
guess he don’t like woods as well as I do.”’ 


‘““Yes, and I remember as well how you 
turned to send him a last word, slipped 
and sat there in the middle of the stream, 
up to your shoulders in water with your 


trousers so badly ‘broken’ that you 
walked sidewise past the cabins on our 
return to Pleasant Island, to the great 
amusement of several ladies to whom 
I considerately explained, but for which, 
I remember, you failed to properly thank 
me.” 

“Came near taking your life, that’s all; 
but I recalled that day simply to remark 
that the sight of a dozen deer in one even- 
ing is worth mentioning. Quite unneces- 
sary to add we have seen no such number 
this trip.” 

“They get a wireless of your intent to 
kill — that’s the reason. When you were 
here before, you knew the law was on and 
no notion of hunting entered your head. 
I have laid in wait on Scarboro marshes 
many a day with my sixteen-gauge Parker 
and seen great flocks shun my territory, 
when on other days gunless they have 
fairly smothered me with their numbers 
and persistent proximity. It’s the same 


ee a ~* 
FAIRLY OFF FOR A SPLENDID DEER 
COUNTRY 


with you and that fine Savage .303 you 
carry. Let a man go out looking for 
trouble and he usually finds it. Every 
other individual he meets receives the 
mysterious warning and walks with a 
chip on his shoulder. The killing fever 
is strong enough to impress itself on the 
hunted beyond a question. 

Let a flock of ducks be feeding quietly 
and a big hawk sweep in from the sea. 
Instantly each duck points his bill at the 
sky and sensitively awaits impressions. 
Quickly the flock takes wing and disap- 
pears. At another time you see a hawk 
appear and with merely a casual glance 
the ducks go right on feeding. What’s 
the difference? One hawk is hungry and 
hunting for food—he will kill. The 
other is not hungry and in nature the 
only animal that kills for pleasure is man. 
The balance of life is so nicely adjusted 
that there would be no waste at all were 
it not for the wantonness and vandalism 
of some men who miscall themselves 
sportsmen. 

You hear a lot of people prate about the 
single hook, the single gun, etc., but I 
have seen a few of them in the woods who 
bottle all that for fine talk among club- 
men and ruthlessly slay right and left 
more fish and more meat than they can 
possibly use. Such men are not sports- 
men, they are pothunters and are usually 
found out and rated accordingly. They 
will catch trout through the ice in close 
time in defiance of law, using any method 
so long as they get the fish, even if it re- 
quires an explosion of dynamite. An 
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automatic gun in each hand would please 
them immensely if they were not found 
out and could bring home a big head shot 
by themselves or, more likely, a friend. 
Such frauds make me ache.” 

“You never neglect an opportunity to 
take a fall out of them, do you, Jack? Do 
you meet many of that breed?” 

‘Thank all the deities at once, they are 
mighty unpopular, and for very good 
reasons keep their frailties from the light 
of day as much as possible. All sports- 
men who seek the wilds owe them a 
grudge, and I hope the time is coming 
when all will endeavor tirelessly to pay 
up with interest. Fish and Game Com- 
niissions are working overtime in the 
attempt to make good again what such 
skunks have snatched away from present 
and future generations who have equal 
rights in the treasures of nature, and in 
this good work all good men should unite. 
It’s all very well to talk about hiring men 
to enforce the laws when among law 
breakers are many of those who holler 
loudest. Each true lover of outing must 
consider himself a game warden.” 

‘True for you, Jack. Pete and I have 
seen the mark of one to-day where a deer 
has been killed and only a hind quarter 
taken. The hide, head, and remainder 
of the meat have gone putrid several days 
back. If the fellow could find his game 
for a hind quarter, he should have taken 
care of the whole of it. He killed that 
deer just where he lay in wait for him, 
and had no right to bring him down 
unless he could take away the meat.” 


THE BEAR WAS THERE JUST IN THE EDGE OF 
THE SHADOW 


“Fortunately there is no scarcity of 
deer in Maine, although hunting condi- 
tions were bad last year for the greater 
part of the season, but with Maine hunt- 
ing grounds the most popular of any, and 
deservedly so, arriving sportsmen should 
be protected in their rights, after paying 
their license, just as fully as the native- 
born citizen. This can only be when all 
people, whether they be farmer, lumber- 
man, or careless pothunter, shall be given 
to know the pains besetting the pathway 
of the lawless.” 

“By the way, Jack, did you know any- 
thing about a certain jacking party up in 
Bingham two years ago? I heard some 
men say there was an attempt to scoop 
a buck when we were there. Thought 
perhaps you would know.” 

Realizing full well that Clyde's eves 
are searching his face for telltale signs, 
and that Jim has shifted his position so 
the firelight falls squarely upon him, Jack 
fights back a smile at the recollection of 
his friend’s discomfiture when they fired 
at two holes in a lighted box, and forces 
a fierce glance and a half shake of the 
head that is neither an affirmation or 
denial. The subject is never broached 
again. 

Before the party has been out a week, 
Jack and Clyde have done all the deer 
shooting they have planned in this region, 
getting a buck apiece, though not of large 
size. Jim has not been so fortunate, and 
returns to camp late one afternoon pretty 
well discouraged. 


“Got stung to-day. Pete and I were 


“By GEorRGE! 


GIVE ME A RAY OF 
THAT BUCK!”’ 


LIGHT ON 
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just finishing our lunch away over there to 
the westward about five miles from here, 
when I glanced over my shoulder and 
there stood a grand buck not over seventy- 
five yards away, looking right at us. I 
grabbed my shooting iron and let go at 
him. He never moved. Twice again 
I shot at him before he jumped and then 
he wasn’t going fast. Pete left his-rifle 
in camp to-day and started along with 
me on the trail. At about a half mile 
distance I got another chance and fired 
twice. Clean misses. Good by, buck. 
He’s going yet. What do you think was 
the trouble?” 

“Too much nerve,” suggests Clyde. 

“Sights off,”’ is Billy’s opinion. 

“That’s it. Pete and I tried the gun 
at thirty yards on a big hemlock. Shot 
to the right two feet. Must have handed 
that Lyman bead a bad crack somewhere 
in the woods. No man could have hit 
a flock of barns with a bull fiddle when 
his sights were that crazy. All right but 
I’ll never get another chance like that.” 

‘‘Don’t be so sure, Jim, there are a lot 
of fool deer up here, and one may even try 
to walk up and bite you. In that case 
don’t stand for it.”’ 

A couple of nights after this Billy and 
Jim are sleeping under the canoe when a 
drop of rain in his eye calls the New 
Yorker from slumberland. Not three 
feet away the dying embers of the fire 
cast fantastic shadows, and checking 
the impulse to poke Billy in the ribs and 
change about the length of the canoe, 
Jim’s gaze fastens upon a queer shape just 
beyond the better-lighted area. It is, 
perhaps, forty feet away and perfectly 
motionless, yet Jim could almost swear 
it was not there when he first opened his 
eyes. 

“Lying perfectly quiet he cautiously 
worked his rifle clear of the pack that lay 
over it, changed muzzle end for stock, 
released the safety catch and waited with 
all his life in his face. A full minute 
passes so, and he is just upon the point of 
speaking to Billy and laughing over his 
vivid imagination, when he catches his 
- breath sharply and stiffens into position 
with eyes travelling along his sights so 
indistinct in the uncertain light that he is 
in doubt whether he has them. 


There — another movement, and he is 
gazing directly at two glowing balls in 
the darkness! Drawing as fairly between 
them as he can, the crash of his Savage 
brings Billy up with a rush. Pete from 
the batteau yells, ““What the — say are 
you gone daffy over there?’ and comes 
running over to be confronted by a very 
white young man who stands staring into 
the shadows. 

“Pete, I got him sure as you’re a foot 
high! He’s right in there. I heard him 
fall and he never got up. Grab that 
torch and lets have a look. There 
right of that big tree.’”’ 

Billy, so suddenly aroused from sound 
slumber that he is not quite awake 
laughs at his excitement and suggests 
that he has been dreaming, but Jim 
seizes a firebrand and throws it at the 
spot he has pointed out. It falls upor 
a stump and sends out a shower o! 
sparks, sputters as though about to ex 
pire, and then flames broadly, lighting up 
a shaggy huddled object just beyond. 

“‘A bear, as I’m an Indian!”’ ejaculates 
Pete, “and a big one, too. That’s the 
prettiest dream a fellow ever had with me, 
Billy,” and striding over to the carcass 
with drawn hunting knife, a quick pass 
finishes the good work of Jim’s rifle. 

In the morning, Jim, who has never 
again closed his eyes, asks for guesses on 
the weight of his prize, which range from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds, the later figure proving the best 
estimate. Congratulations richly earned 
detract nothing from Jim’s pride in his 
achievement. 

“You never did that trick, Jack, old 
scout. I never thought I should put you 
in the shade for wild and wooley experi- 
ences in the woods. Don’t see how I got 
that fellow, even now. He never knew 
what hit him.” 

“Never, Jim, a 303 between the win- 
dows is too bad medicine for any living 
thing. No matter whether you could 
do it again or not, you got Brer Bear that 
trip and made a nice job of it, too. No 
one can deny he’s your bear — you 
brought him all by your lonesome. I 
had one come to me once and I almost got 
him.” 

“Tell the story.” 
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“Nothing much. I stepped out of the 
‘amp door up in Seboeis, Jordan’s Camp, 
vhere we're going when we leave here 
morrow. It was in the middle of the 
ight, and there was just enough moon- 
ight to see my way dimly. I was only 
vulf dressed, and in a rush for a drink of 
iter as I turned the corner of the cabin 
ran right upon a big black bear standing 
1 his haunches. He must have been 
big as this one — looked bigger to me 
the short time I took to look him over, 
r I dusted for the cabin, yelling to the 
rvs to get their rifles. In about two 
inutes that was the wildest place im- 
inable and nine men hustling around 
ith guns, but Old Mord had it right when 
drawled, ‘‘Guess neither one nor 
ther could tell which was scairtest, 
tu or the bear, Jack,’’ and so far as I 
n concerned the party of the first enters 
» demurrer. I felt pretty certain I bit 
a piece off my heart in that first instant 
' recognition. The bear jumped the 
yunty.”’ 
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“Well, for mine, give me a bear the 
other side of the fire, like last night, instead 
of one like yours, old pal. I reckon I'd 
be going yet if I’d been you.”’ 

“Don’t look it the way you worked 
this one, Jim. You've got the stuff all 
right.” 

Days quickly run into weeks when one 
is associated with men who are congenial, 
scenery most in harmony with one’s 
frame of mind melts into the heavens, and 
sport without limit fairly begs for pat 
ronage. The fall weather has been ideal 
after that first day, and it is with pro- 
found regrets that Clyde and Jim agree 
to Jack’s suggestion that they start the 
canoe for Pleasant Island and strike out 


for Aroostook. They are sitting on a big 


rock just at the bend of the stream, from 
which vantage point the falls and rapids 
above them glitter golden in the rising 
sun, while down the march of the waters 
just at the farthest point, a straight pillar 
of lazy smoke tells the tale of a windless 
day and Pete getting breakfast. 


Sad 


y 


‘“WOULD YOU SALUTE THESE VISITORS WITH THIS, BILLY?”’ 
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“Hey, there! Fill em all up,” shouts 
Billy, and a scramble down the bouldery 
bed testifies to good appetites and an 
alluring prospect. 

“I'd rather be out of camp than in 
when Pete is cooking, for he always 
springs some fine surprise. Johnny cake 
— come here!” 

‘Nothing like a bean hole and the open 
baker to satisfy the man who knows when 
he gets good stuff. You might trolley 
that johnny along, Jim, J don’t want any, 
but /ack’s starving,” and with that Clyde 
breaks off nearly a square foot of Pete’s 
cooking, and sends it among the myste- 
rious recesses of his being. 

“Fill ’em all up,”’ says Billy. 

It is the first of November when they 
bid Pete and Billy au revoir,— board the 
launch for Haines Ianding, and on the 
way down the lake Jack gives his pals 
minute instructions regarding their run 
into Aroostook. 

“You're all right with connections as 
far as Bangor, and then on to Brownville. 
Get your supper at the hotel and drive 
two miles to Brownville Junction, where 
I’ll meet you. From there it’s the Cana- 
dian Pacific eighteen miles down to 
Seboeis, and Al and Bert will meet us with 
the canoe.” 

“T say, Jack, you’d better be careful 
how you speed across country on that 
motor cycle of yours. The American’s 
all right and you are past master and part 
of it, but don’t go tearing off miles at the 
rate of forty to the hour. You had all 
the ladies on needles the day you raced 


CLYDE GETS HIS MUSCLE UP AT ‘‘ Mosquito 
CAMP’”’ 
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THE OLD SCOUT BRINGS HOME THE BACON 


that auto across from Rangeley and met 
us. They phoned us from Marble’s that 
you had started and we were all watching 
for you. Nothing to it but a cloud of 
dust and a brown streak when you flashed 
by Oquossoc Station. The auto should 
have been ashamed to finish five minutes 
behind. Don’t race any express trains, 
Cap, or they may be running you in 
sections along the main line to heaven 
and flagging everything.” 

‘““Reckon the only interest you have in 
the matter is that you may be shy a guide 
when Jim lights out with Steve or Bert 
There is no way I ever traveled that can 
turn the trick like that white streak of 
mine. No horses to feed, no driver to 
bother, close connections and schedule 
time all the way along. If I am delayed 
anywhere there’s reserve speed enough 
to put me right on the dot at the next 
engagement and no waits for the figures 
of an arbitrary timetable. I am what 
you call a moderate rider.”’ 

“Lord help the scorcher, that’s all. 
I say if you are right, I never saw you in 
anything other thanarush. Well, go it! 
I'll lend you my comet if you want it.”’ 

‘Too slow if you ever used it. Guess 
again.” 

Prompt to the minute at Brownville 
Junction, Jack speeds up to the restau 
rant, snatches a bite and cup of coffee, 
and they board the freight for Seboeis, 
arriving a little after ten o’clock in the 
evening, to find no one waiting at the 
station and a heavy rain falling. At a 
little distance on the edge of the clearing 
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stands a small cottage camp, from the 
windows of which a welcome gleam of 
light tells of life within. The name above 
the door reads, ‘‘ Tumble Inn.”’ 

‘“Here’s luck, fellows. I'll introduce 
vou to a couple of as nice chaps as you 
would care to meet in many a day’s 
travel. It’s early for them to be here, 
though.” 

Making their way softly to the door, 
Jack sends it open with a strong kick.and 
‘“‘tumblesin” literally. Aroarof laughter, 
and as two chairs in front of a table go 
over backward, their late occupants drag 
tim to his feet and threaten his arm 
ockets with vigorous handshakes. 

“Don’t think you surprised us a bit, 
uy broncho; your card to Jordan is here 
with us and there was no law against 
reading it. We would have come to the 
train, but it is much behind time and the 
soughing of the storm drowned the 
whistle. You knocked just the same as 
you always have since we put up that 
sign. Make yourselves at home, here’s 
a deed of the place.” 

“You can stay, Lervey, and so can you, 
Johnson. It seems mighty good to see 
you down here, especially to-night. Why 
did you come so early?”’ 

‘Just to fix up things. Going to Port- 
land to-morrow and come back for a 
month in a few days. All well up to 
Jordan’s. They’re expecting you but 
don’t know when. No one ever does, 
though it’s not your fault this trip.” 

The heartiest hospitality one ever finds 
on earth is accorded the delighted New 
Yorkers, and they remain at ‘Tumble 
Inn” over night, hearing interesting 
stories about Seboeis and many a good 
joke in which Jack and his friends have 
participated. In the early morning, 
three miles up Seboeis stream, they find 
eight other men at Jordan’s who assist 
in giving them a real Maine woods wel- 
come, and with introductions over, ‘Old 
Mord” launches into fairy tales, proving 
them all by Jack. 

“T tell yer fellers, Jack and I used ter 
knock coots galley west off the Cap when 
he come out to see me. I was with the 
life savin’ crew and had slats er time off. 
Remember that mornin’ erbout day- 
break when a sheldrake flew over the dory 


fifty yards up and I said, ‘Chuck over that 
popgun of yours, Jack, and see me drop 
him.’ Didn’t think I could fetch, but 
let er go. Down come Mr. Sheldrake, 
deadern a clam. Tried ter buy that 
Parker, but Jack couldn’t see it. That’s 
gospel, ain’t it, Jack?”’ 

“Yes, that’s true, Mord, and we had a 
boatload of coots at the time.”’ 

“P’r’aps the old man ain’t much good 
now with er rifle, but if I had yer down 
on ther coast, out near a certin ‘by’ I 
know erbout, I’d show yer how ter sling 
ershot gun. Eh, Jack?” 

‘““Never was any better able to do it, 
Mord.” 

“I tell yer.” 

“Sure’s preaching.” 

It requires but little time to get familiar 
with the lay of the country at this place, 
for Seboeis stream runs north and south 
and the C. P. Ry. east and west three 
miles down the water way. Above camp 
the stream is fretted by shoals, but below 
there are practically none, the water 
running dark and smooth. There could 
be no better territory for running about 
at long distances with little danger of 
losing one’s bearings. 

Early in the morning after their arrival, 
a great clatter of cooking dishes, accom- 
panied by Mord’s not over-musical voice 
yelling, ‘Way up and down the Swanee 
River!’’ with a final howl on the closing 
word, an octave higher than all the rest, 
brings all sleepers out of the bunks for a 
washup and early breakfast. Good plain 
grub and plenty of it. Al arrives while 
they are eating, and the midget is soon 
talking woods to Clyde, between vigorous 
chews at the inevitable ‘‘cud er gum,” as 
he calls it. It’s a gum that never grew 
on trees. 

“Steve and Bert go with Jim and Clyde, 
and it’s you and me, Al, as usual. We'll 
all meet over by Roaring Brook for late 
dinner and come in together.” 

“All right, Jack, Dungarvey Head for 
ours.” 

Luck is against them, and although 
several deer are seen, not a shot is fired. 
At daybreak next morning Al and Jack 
leave camp with conditions just right for 
hunting. It is raining and sleeting by 
turns, wetting down the leaves and mosses 
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until they give forth no sound under 
moceasined feet. It is not yet light, and 
the half shadows may hold big game any- 
where. 

Silent as the sphinx, the two forge ahead, 
hrough the old burned camps and across 
Roaring Brook to heights four miles 
vevond. 

‘‘Best moose country I know here- 
bouts, Jack, but some mighty bad walk- 
ng with all this water underfoot. Every- 
hing has overflowed during the night and 
he alders in this swamp are pesky.” 

That is a good word for the conditions 
acing them, for there are times when it 
ems impossible to proceed without 
swimming, but Al always discovers a way 
ut and they push on steadily. There’s 
. little rising ground and at its crest are 
some fallen trees, their evergreen 
branches not yet dead, forming a ram- 
part against a fore view. 

Placing his feet carefully in the tracks 
left by his moccasins, Jack nears the 
summit, with Al about ten feet ahead. 
Suddenly he stops and lifts his hand in 
warning. 


With one foot on the ground 
and the other in the air, Jack waits 


silently. A beck of the finger and he 
creeps to the side of his guide and looks 
down the slope. Ninety yards away 
browsing off some tender shoots is a 
handsome bull moose, and as Jack 
watches, he lifts his head to throw a 
glance about, showing a fine spread of 
antlers. 

He is standing broadside on and Jack 
covers the fore shoulder with his sights, 
taking his time until the big fellow has 
cleared a tree that threatens in line. 
At the report of the rifle, the moose 
lunges against that tree, bounds ahead, and 
charges away. Twice Jack is tempted to 
shoot as he crosses clearings, but in an- 
swer to Al’s query why he does not, he 
says, “If I missed him with the show I 
had, let him go, for he deserves to get 
away.” 

“Vou hit him all right, Jack, there’s 
no fuss about that, but did you hit him 
hard enough?”’ 

“Maybe a little behind the foreshoulder, 
Al, the big fellow moved just as I pulled.”’ 

‘“He’s our meat then. Have asmoke.” 

Quietly they sit and talk matters over 
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for a few minutes, knowing the big animal 
will not go far if seriously wounded unless 
he hears pursuers, but will stop and prob- 
ably lie in his tracks. Ina short time Al 
remarks, ‘‘Guess I’ll take a look at the 
trail,’ and moves along. Ten yards 
away he picks up two leaves blotched 
with blood, nods his head, steps on top of 
a stump, drops his rifle butt on his toe, 
leans on the .303, swaps over that 
“‘cud er gum,’’ and says, ‘‘ There he is.”’ 

Ten yards further,— just this side of a 
mound, over which Jack saw him bound, 
the monarch rests without a quiver, shot 
through the lungs. That leap had been 
his last, for hisforelegscollapsed under him 
and he had pitched a somersault into a 
hollow beyond. 

Dressing out and hanging their trophy 
well out of reach of foxes, a task easier to 
read about than to perform, they turn 
homeward the last of. the afternoon, 
arriving at Roaring Brook to find no one 
waiting. Pushing on to camp, Bert and 
Steve are bristling with anxiety. 

‘We left those friends of yours over 
near the ‘Blisters,’ along a small stream 
while we made a circle and drove down 
toward them. Perhaps we went two 
miles before we turned back, and not a 
sign of them could we find, except where 
they stepped into a brook. Whether 
they went up or down stream I’m blest 
if I could tell, and we finally came back 
to camp after firing our rifles a half dozen 
times and getting no answer. No one 
has seen them here and we were just 
having a fit. What kind of chaps are 
they? Will they lose their heads?”’ 

“Don’t worry about them. I’ve had 
them all primed against such a thing as 
getting astray ever since I first took them 
into the woods. It’s not a bad night, now 
that the storm has cleared and there’s no 
hardship out of doors. 
shots from them ?”’ 

“Never a shot.”’ 

“Then it’s sure no bad accident has 
pr un Ts keep the shotgun going 
atintervals of one minute for a space, ¢ 
if they don’t get in, take it cae mre sme 
find them in the morning.’’ 

In spite of all Jack has said, it’s an 
anxious night to Mord and the two 
guides, and early next morning the entire 
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camp crew turns out as a searching party. 
Taking their start from the tracks by the 
brookside, they press in the shape of a 
fan along the north bank. A yell from 
Al calls attention to where their mocca- 
sins leave the water two hundreds yard 
up, and he grins broadly as he points to 
the ground. ‘“That’s the reason you got 
no answer to your shots, Steve, they 
Started a moose, went up stream to try 
and stalk, he took the alarm and they’re 
after him. Pretty good grit, eh?” 

“Clyde and Jim would go after any- 
thing that walks in the woods, without 
turning a hair. You remember how I 
told you Jim copped the bear? They’ll 
stay with that fellow until their tongues 
hang out of their mouths. It’s up to us 
to overtake them.” 

All that morning they walk as rapidly 
as possible, and along toward noon an 
answering rifle shot locates their friends, 
upon whom they soon come, sitting on a 
log and looking disconsolate enough. 

“Of all the rattle-brained chumps I 
ever saw, you’re the limit! Where’s the 
moose ?”’ 

‘‘Got too dark for us to follow, and this 
morning we lost the trail. Anything to 
eat?’” 

“Not a bite till you give us the story. 
How’d you make it last night? ”’ 

“Hollow log over there. Stuff inside 
dry enough for a fire and we laid down 
with thelog at our backs. Give usafeed.”’ 

““You’re as cool as my best girl when 
she’s mad,” exclaims Bert. “It may be 
easy to chase a moose into the forest, but 
I’ll gamble you can’t chase yourselves out. 
Where’s the camp?” 

His gaze is centered on Jim as he asks 
the question. Just at his rear Jack, 
unseen by any one, catches Jim’s eye, 
pushes his finger into his chest, and both 
Jim and Clyde respond, ‘‘Over there.” 

“That getsme. They’re right. Never 
saw two tenderfeet like these.” 

In a later conversation Clyde admits 
to Jack that he should have indicated 
a direction precisely opposite without the 
tip. This incident becomes the talk of 
the town and the partners make the most 
of well-earned notoriety, but always 
regret the loss of the moose when telling 
the story. 
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With their faces turned campwards, 
the disappointment regarding large game 
is partially offset by some excellent sport 
with ruffed grouse, when several are dis- 
covered sitting. 

Three are brought down by Jack, their 
heads neatly cut off by the rifle ball. The 
big woods are not famous for so-called 
partridge shooting, better sport with the 
birds being found nearer villages, even 
cities. 

On their last night in camp, several of 
the boys come up from Seboeis village 
and pass the evening, after the manner of 
other days. Sitting about the big fire, 
Al calls for a game of “‘hot hand”’ just to 
show Jack’s friends what he did the first 
time he came here some years ago. 

Clyde and Jim draw lots to see who 
tries it first. Of course it’s Jim, and with 
Jack holding a soft hat in his lap, Jim 
follows directions and places his face in 
it, stooping over until his trousers are 
very tight indeed. All crowd around 
and signs are made to Clyde to step to the 
front. As he does so, Steve brings his 


hand down with a resounding slap on 


those tight trousers, causing Jim to pitch 
forward into the hat. 

“Who hit you?” is the question that 
greets the red-faced victim. 

He scrutinizes the group and points to 
Clyde, who is shaking all over. As he 
guessed wrong, down goes his face into 
the hat again, for there is no relief until 
he catches the right party, who must then 
take his place. 

Next time it 7s Clyde who does the 
strong arm part, and Jim, determined to 
have him anyway, calls his name. 

“T say — it ain’t fair to guess me every 
time,”’ plaintively protests the culprit, 
who sees clouds coming his way. 

“Right, ain’t I? Come here! 
here!”’ 

When Clyde isin position, all by mutual 
consent stand back to give Jim all the 
show he wants. Carefully selecting a 
long thin board, he wields it so mightily 
that Clyde pitches into Jack’s lap with 
a screech of mock dismay. 

‘“‘Get me a cord wood stick while I take 
a crack at Jim. You chuckled when 
you hit me and now you die.” Jim re- 
fuses to continue and the game is called 
off. 


Come 
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Many others follow, “The Clerk,” 
“The Rooster,” ‘‘Arrah na Pogue,” etc., 
etc., but both Clyde and Jim are shy. 

“Going home to-morrow, and don’t 
want to eat all their meals standing,” 
smiles Jack, but you fellows have been 
mighty good to my friends and I want to 
give you a vote of thanks. If there is 
anything you want to teach them, take 
your chance, they’ve graduated from my 
school.” 

A week later finds the three chums in 
little old New York, sitting at a fine 
dinner in the hunting room of the New 
Astor. It has come time for Jack’s de- 
parture for the south, and his toast is re- 
sponded to by smiles from his friends, 
although Jim emphatically rubs his nose 
with the back of his hand and coughs, 
while Clyde studies the menu with ab- 
sorbed interest. 

Here’s to ‘“‘ New York Innocents in the 
Maine Wilds,’’ who have taken afull course 
at Rangeley and Kennebago, explored 
“The Valley of the Upper Kennebec,” 
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taken the “Line of Arnold’s March 
through the Dead River Country,” swung 
about ‘‘Kineoas the Hub of the Universe,”’ 
and tasted salt ‘‘ Whitewinging along a 
Jagged Coast.’’ You have now “ Hit the 
Blazed Trail in Aroostook’’ and have your 
passports to the northern treasure chests 
of the Dirigo State. Canoe and paddle, 
rod and gun, trail and stream are your 
familiar friends. 

Go forth into this wide world and I give 
you now the challenge, find me the same 
number of square miles where sunshine 
dwells more abundantly, people welcome 
more heartily, and outing of every descrip- 
tion is enjoyed more perfectly than 
‘Down in Maine.” It may be that some 
distant clime holds its peer, but if so, the 
world knows it not. To humanity at 
large one state is most frequently men- 
tioned and always with laudation, the 
state that proudly heads the list when the 
units of America are recited in our schools, 


MAINE ALWAYS MAINE. 


AN AU REVOIR, WITH DEEP REGRETS 





“’THE OCCASION PROVES THE MAN” 


By ALICE W. FORSYTH 


RS. DODO was.a lady; there had 
M never been the least doubt of 
that. Bruvver was far from it. 
Also, there was never any doubt of that. 
Mrs. Dodo was by nature neat and sweet 
and clean. Bruvver was, according to 
Mrs. Dodo, “filfy.”’ Mrs. Dodo had 
passed her fourth birthday, and had been 
christened Gertrude, but she was so fond 
of ‘“‘dressing up and playing I was a lady, 
name’ ‘Mrs. Dodo,’” that everybody 
called her that — except when Bruvver, 
in a teasing mood, called her “ Dzrt-rude”’ 
because of her almost comical dislike of 
dirt or untidiness. Bruvver had reached 
the swash-buckling age of eight and was 
a boy all through, revelling in dirt and 
adventure. Nevertheless, it was the shy, 
dainty little lady’s greatest sorrow that 
she was not Bruvver’s bosom friend and 
companion. 

‘““P’w’aps,”’ she told her dolly, “he 
likes to play wif Johnnie Draham best, 
’tause he’s so dirty. But I tan’t be filfy 
like ’at, I-tan’t! I dus’ have to cwy if my 
hands det dirty, an’ I tan’t help bein’ 
as’ame’ to see Bruvver wif a dirty face!” 

This morning it was so quiet and 
lonely! Mamma and papa had gone 
away, leaving Mrs. Dodo and Bruvver 
with dramma. Gay Aunt Marfa was 
away too, and drampa had a sick head- 
ache, so everything was very still. It 
wasn’t so bad for Bruvver, for Johnnie 
had come over shortly after breakfast, and 
they were lying on the grass below the 
corner of the porch where the Virginia 
Creeper shut it in from the yard. She 
could hear them talking in suppressed 
murmurs, because of grandpa’s head- 
ache. But after a while their voices took 
on an intensity that caused Mrs. Dodo to 
put her baby hurriedly to bed on the 
window-sill, and curl down behind the 
leafy shelter of vines. The boys strongly 
disapproved of being ‘‘tagged,” so she 


kept very still. It was some comfort, 
at least, to be within hearing distance. 

““Mebby your father’s a hear-o au’ 
mebby he ain’t,” Bruvver was sayin:, 
“but jus’ bein’ not afraid of the dark or 
burglars, or lions or rhinostaridges ain t 
a hear-o. My papa ain’t afraid of anv- 
thing at all, an’ he ain’t a hear-o, he to!d 
me himself he wasn’t: He says ’at «ll 
boys have to quit bein’ ’fraid-cats ’fore 
they can grow up, but they’s only a few 
people ’at’s hear-oes. Uncle Tom said so, 
too, an’ he said my grampa’s a real 
hear-o!”’ He paused impressively, but 
his audience scoffed. 

“W’y, your grampa’s /ittle! 
always sick, too! He couldn’t do anvy- 
thing toa bear! W’y, if a bear ’d come 
at my pa, he’d——”’ 

“Did your pa ever save anybody’s life 
at th’ risk of his own?” demanded Bruv- 
ver truculently. 

“‘T do’n’t know if he did, but os 

“Did he ever lead a fer — fer — long 
hope in a war when they wasn’t hardly 
a chanst not to get killed?” he pursued 
relentlessly. 

“N-n-o-o,” admitted the awed Johnnie. 

“Well! ’At’s what my grampa done. 
"At’s why he’s sick most all the time. 
Lemme tell you. One time they was the 
awfullust war ever was, when the people 
on grampa’s side was jus’ licking 
daylights out of —”’ he looked cautiously 
about before he went on — “‘lickin’ day- 
lights out of debbils! Yessir, debbils, 
‘cause I heard Uncle Tom tell about it 
myself, an’ it wasn’t a swear-word, either. 
‘Debbil ham’ isn’t swearing, nor ‘debbil 
eggs,’ so I guess it’s like that. The 
debbils use’ to whip a ol’ colored man jus’ 
awful, an’ they chased a poor colored 
washlady name’ ’Liza an’ her nigger baby 
’cross the Delaware on cakes office ——”” 

“What’s a_ delawer?” 
Johnnie. 


An’ most 


interrupted 
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‘‘Aw, it’s a big bunch o’ water, mules 
bigger ’n the millpond. Now quit makin’ 
me forget where I was at. Chased ’em 
cross the Delaware on cakes of ice wif 
bull-dogs, an’ grampa jus’ wouldn’t have 
such ’havior, an’ got a bunch o’ men to 
so an’ fight ’em. They was jus’ millions 
in’ millions of debbils, an’ the soldiers on 
srampa’s side got scared an’ ran both 
ways, an’ the captain he ran too, an’ 
‘rampa jus’ hollered for the men to 
follow him, an’ said he’d shoot -the first 
me he saw runnin’ back any more, an’ 
he made ’em run up to the top o’ the hill, 
in’ he made ’em shoot the debbils clean 
ff the hill, an’ scared what was left of 
em mos’ to death. But the debbils shot 
some, too, an’ they hit grampa an’ killed 
him so near dead that he ain’t never felt 
so very well since. Uncle Tom said it 
was a fer-long hope, an’ he thinks that 
little ol’ grampa was the biggest hear-o 
in the whole war.”’ 

Johnnie listened with round-eyed in- 
terest, but being unable to match this 
story with one of his own, cast about in 
his mind for another diversion. 

‘“Thes go to the barn an’ pracfuss our 
ac’,” he proposed, finally. ‘‘Bet you I 
can go up an’ down three times ’thout 
stopping!” 

The little embryo woman lying in the 
porch corner was stirred with a keen 
curiosity. The two boys had been having 
all sorts of tantalizing secrets over the 
proposed “show,” and already boasted 
more new ‘‘ac’s’’ than any other show so 
far given. At odd times and on rainy 
days they worked on their ‘“ p’ogram,” 
which was to be a marvel of glowing 
advertisement. Small girls —all girls, 
in fact,— were rigidly barred from anv 
part or knowledge thereof. However,— 
grudingly and most ungallantly, it must 
be confessed,— they were to be admitted 
to the performance upon the payment of 
twice the number of pins charged boys. 
Wherefore the ennuvee Mrs. Dodo may be 
excused for trailing the boys at a safe 
distance. A few moments after they had 
entered the barn from the rear, the little 
miss tiptoed through the big front en- 
trance above. 

The barn, having been built into a hill- 
side, was two stories high in front and 
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three in the rear, where the hill fell away 
abruptly, the ground floor being used for 
the horses. The second floor — or first 
entered from the front had a_ wide 
space in the front for the housing of car- 
riages. Both sides were packed to the 
rafters with sweet-scented hay, except 
in the corner where the ascent, half 
ladder, half stairway, led to the loft, 
which was also half full of loose hay. In 
the opposite corner also there was a sel- 
dom used, because unsafe, ladder-way 
from the top floor through to the bottom, 
with large openings through which the 
hay was thrown down to the horses from 
time to time. 

Mrs. Dodo heard voices coming from 
the rear, but being unable to see anything, 
made her way noiselessly to the loft. It 
was such a lovely place! The hay was so 
fragrant, and from the big front opening 
one could see away and away, nearly the 
whole city, and beyond to the outlying 
farms and woods. 


«Fre is a dween hill far away,” 


hummed the precious baby; but a smoth- 
ered shout recalled her. Across the hay 
to the rear of the loft she crept, toward 
the corner where the voices sounded. 
Snuggling down in the hay, she found a 
wide crack between the boards far enough 
from the open square to be safe equally 
from falling and from discovery. From 
this spot she could see the whole proceed- 
ing satisfactorily. Ah! How much 
better this was than a lonely forenoon 
with nobody but dollies! The boys had 
laid a heavy rail across the open space 
and had tied a strong rope over and 
around it, the loose end hanging to the 
floor below. 

“‘T speak first,’’ Johnnie was shouting. 
“You call time,’ importantly, as he 
passed over a big, battered silver watch, 
a relic of his sire’s boyhood. Bruvver 
cocked his head knowingly on one side. 
Then to the invisible spectator above, 
the full grandeur of the ‘‘ac’’’ became 
apparent. Johnnie was slowly but surely 
coming up the rope, hand over hand, till 
at last he sat triumphantly astride the 
rail. After a few moments’ breathing 
spell Bruvver called, in a resonant, show- 
manlike voice, ‘‘A-a-ll ri-i-ight! Time!” 
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giving an ornamental vocal curve to 
“right,” and a quick, decisive snap to 
“Time!” With a flourish of heels John- 
nie lifted himself off the rail and began the 
descent. Mrs. Dodo drew a fascinated, 
shuddering breath. 

“Oh, I wis’ ’ey wouldn’t do ’at,’’ she 
whispered. ‘Ay might fall!” 

Up and down Johnnie came and went 
till he had made his third round, while the 
little girl watched fearfully. And then it 
was Bruvver’s turn. She had to hold both 
hands over her mouth to keep from 
screaming. He might fall—he might 
fall! She could not look, but listened 
breathlessly till the first trip was made; 
then she rolled away from the crack. 
She didn’t want to see the “ac’” any 
more. 

The boys, finding themselves really 
able to accomplish the feat with ease, 
sighed, like Alexander, for other worlds 
to conquer. Soon a delightfully risky 


project presented itself to the restless 
brain of Bruvver. 

“Say, Johnnie, I bet we could make 
this rope reach to the top floor,— it’s a 


awful long one —’nen we could climb 
that far jus’ as easy! Tess!”’ 

“You can’t get up to tie it,’ objected 
Johnnie. ‘You knocked off all the 
ladder-rungs.”’ 

“No, they’s enough rungs in the middle 
story, an’ I’ll climb the rope up to there. 
I'll shin up an’ untie it, an’ ’en climb up 
to the haylof’, an’ you can tell me when 
I’ve used up all the rope I darst to tie it 
tight, so’ it ’ill reach down here. Oh, gee! 
Won’t the kids holler when they see us up 
there?”’ 

The change was finally effected, after 
much labor and discussion, without the 
discovery of the little pink heap of drowsy 
femininity that lay concealed by the hay, 
dreamily watching the pigeons, and only 
half hearing the eager voices. For some 
reason, after finishing the job, Bruvver 
made the first half of the descent on the 
shaky ladder rungs, not seeming to re- 
member the lengthened rope till he 
reached the lower opening. Then, as he 
caught it to go down the rest of the way, 
he glanced upward. My, how far it was 
to the top! 

Johnnie was gazing at the rope ab- 
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stractedly when Bruvver touched bottom. 
‘“‘Thes not pracfuss any more jus’ now,”’ 
he suggested. ‘“‘My hands is kind o’ sore 
from climbin’. Thes go over to my house 
an’ print some more on the p’ogram.”’ 

Not for the world would either admit 
feeling any timidity about trying the new 
stunt lest the other should call him ’fraid 
cat, but each was glad to find some excuse 
for delaying the initial exploit. 

“Looks ’s if somebody’s smoking,’ 
remarked Bruvver, an hour later, as the 
two boys were returning to the barn. 
W’y—ee! Look—it’s afire! An’ — 
there’s Dodo’s bonnet in the loft — she’s 
layin’ there asleep! Look! You run tell 
grampa — run tell the ‘larm —I got to 
get her down! She’s awful scared o’ fire 
— oh, run!” he screamed, and shoving the 
frightened Johnnie toward the house he 
ran up the carriageway. With horror he 
saw that the inside was filled with smoke 
and one corner — the stairway — was in 
flames! Oh, little Dodo, little Dodo! 
How was he to get to her? 

He tore wildly down the slope to the 
back of the barn. There in its corner the 
rope dangled limply —it was the only 
way, and Bruvver only hesitated an in- 
stant. He went up steadily, but more 
rapidly than he had ever dared before. 
He was not thinking of the distance, he 
was not planning what was to be done 
next, he was only saying over and over in 
his heart, ‘‘Little Dodo — poor little 
Dodo!” In the second stretch the air 
was heavy with smoke. Faster and yet 
faster he climbed, up, over the rail and 
into the loft. He scrambled quickly over 
the hay — there she lay, still asleep. 

“Dodo!” he called softly, then it 
flashed upon him that he must not 
frighten her, or he would never get her 
down,— and she was so easy to scare! 
He could hear the crackle of the flames 
below, plainlv. He caught her hand. 

*‘Come on an’ play horse, Mrs. Dodo,”’ 
hesaid. ‘“‘I’ll ride you on my back.”’ 

The child started up sleepily and smiled 
athim. ‘Nice Bruvver,” she gurgled. 

“All right, come on, quick, I'll be your 
horse,’’ impatiently. 

“Won’t you truly spill me off?” in- 
quired Mrs. Dodo, remembering past ex- 
periences 
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F “No, honest,—crost my heart, I won’t, 
Dodo, an’ he glanced apprehensively 
toward the rope — ‘“‘an’ if you shut your 
eyes tight an’ not open ’em till I say, 
even if I jounce you a whole lot, w’y — 
I’ll—let you ride on my back in the 
show — on’y you got to crost your heart 
not toopen’em.”’ Oh, they must hurry! 

“Oh, doody! doody! Yes, tross my 
heart, I won’t,” she cried happily, as he 
caught her up. 

“Shut tight, now,” he ordered, ‘‘’an 
you got to hold on all yourself; I won’t 
hold you,” and he drew the little legs 
around his body. Mrs. Dodo laughed 
and clasped his neck tightly. ‘‘Now 
hol’ tight —don’t you dare leggo. If 
you fall off I'll — maybe I'll slap you!” 
tensely, for he was beginning to hear the 
clanging of the fire-bells. Now to get 
down! He stooped to the opening. 

“Where we doin’?”’ asked the child. 

“Keep still—keep your eyes an’ 
mouth shut — that’s part of the show. 
You promised —an’ cross-my-heart-hope- 
to-die I won’t hurt you, so hush up.” 
And the child obeyed faithfully. A 
simple promise was sacred, and crossing 
one’s heart,— oh, no one, not even bad 
people, could break a cross-your-heart; 
though she found ample cause for wonder- 
ment at the strange maneuvers of her 
steed. 

Bruvver looked down. Oh, could he 
get her down all that long way? And the 
ladder rungs were nearly all gone — they 
would hardly bear his weight alone, any- 
way — but the smoke and crackling were 
very apparent now. He caught hold of 
the rope desperately and began the de- 
scent. Slowly, at first, for his muscles 
were hampered fearfully by the entwining 
limbs, and the added weight on his 
shoulders put a cruel strain on his hands. 
His hands and legs slipped a little under 
the extra burden, and how it hurt! He 
tightened his grip, then shut his eyes. 
It looked so far — and if he should get 
dizzy? He was afraid to open them 
again; the fierce sound of burning told 
him that the fire was spreading fast. 
Would Gertrude notice the smoke and 
open her eyes? Oh, he must hurry — 
and yet to go too fast would be sure to 
startle her — why hadn't he tied her to 
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him? How near the bells were — he 
could hear the horses galloping now — 
was he through the second floor yet? 
Faster — faster — ah! he was slipping — 
he opened his eyes — almost — down ! 

The rope fell from his cramped fingers. 
Dizzily he released his sister; then, put- 
ting his bleeding hands behind him and 
standing stiffly between her and the fast- 
gathering crowd, said shakily, but taunt- 
ingly, “‘Dirt-rude, open your eyes — your 
face is dirty, awful! Run quick an’ wash 
it ‘fore any one sees you — you're jus’ 
filfy! Run!” , 

The bewildered child turned, to be 
snatched up by a very white-faced 
grandma, while Bruvver fell limply into 
grandpa’s arms. 

The excitement was all over and the 
house quiet. Bruvver lay in the cool 
parlor, his poor little scraped legs and 
swollen hands wrapped in soothing band- 
ages. There was a comfortable smell of 
arnica and witch-hazel and there was also 
a most inexplicable tenderness in the 
atmosphere. The boy roused himself. 


‘Was it all burned down, grampa?”’ he 
asked. 
‘Burned to 


the ground,” replied 
grandpa. “Lucky your father and 
mother drove the horses to-day, wasn’t 
it? Mr. Dalton said he saw a tramp 
leaving the barn this morning, and I 
suppose he’d been smoking. But you and 
Gertrude are safe, vou brave little man!”’ 

Bruvver squirmed uncomfortably. 

‘‘Grampa,” he faltered at last, ‘‘I 
ain’t —I ain’t brave’ tall. You won’t 
tell, will you, grampa,”  pleadingly, 
“but I was jus’ awful ’fraid to go down 
the rope. It made me dizzy to even look 
down, an’ I had to shut my eves, an’ ’en 
my stummick got sick, an’ I was afraid 
of gettin’ bofe of us burnt up, too, ’cause 
I darsn’t go fast ’count o’ scarin’ Mrs. 
Dodo. I knowed if she’d open her eyes 
she’d a’ let go, sure. But didn’t she keep 
her promise fine? Just as good as a boy! 
But I was scared nearly to death, 
grampa,’’ shamefacedly. 

“It’s great to be brave,” said grampa, 
huskily, “‘but oh, little lad, it takes a 
real hero to do a thing like that in spite of 
fear! Grandpa’s very proud of you 
both!” 
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A WABANAKI CAVE-LEGEND 


By GEORGE WALTER CHAMBERLAIN 


ANY people affirm that long ago 
Dame Nature, the gentle mother 
of us all, brought forth the cave. 
st how and when and where that 
spicious event transpired it is not my 
rpose to attempt to relate, even if that 
uld be done; but to be precise and 
thentic, according to the story-teller’s 
indard, I will state that that event is 
lieved to have occurred in the wilds 
the mountainside, somewhere within 
lie limits of what a thousand ages later 
came a part of the great and noble 
ite of Maine. Nothing but the huge, 
ss-covered, time-worn, weather 
aten footprints of other ages give 
ign or token of the azoic activities which 
rive to the world this great wonder and 
its still more wonderful legends. 

Wonderful, indeed, is that bold, over- 
hanging, oven-shaped cliff which forms a 
sort of oven as it appears separated from 
the granite mountain. Nature’s artistic 
designs here as elsewhere surprise and 
transcend the most vivid imagination. 

Standing within the moss-covered cave 
we behold the tiny brooklet babbling 
through the chasm at our feet. Farther 
ou we note that it gathers other streams, 
until it becomes a rushing, foaming river, 
dashing over the great falls, and hastening 
to commingle its sparkling waters with 
the broad, blue Atlantic, where it is lost 
in its boundless ocean home. It repeats 
no tales of its beautiful mountain home 
in the famous oven cave. 

Now, it happened that while making 
prolonged antiquarian researches among 
the inhabitants some ten years back, 
the writer was rewarded by discovering 
in the vicinity an old manuscript pur 
porting to be based upon information 
given by a certain man known to the 
country folk as old Uncle Ben Blowand- 
strike, reputed to have been the real dis- 
coverer of the cave. The oldest dwellers 
allirmed that Uncle Ben explored the 


region soon after the famous Captain 
John Smith commenced to develop the 
cartography of the country, as his ancient 
map fails to represent this spot, which 
must then have been rich in legendary lore. 

No one having verv clear ideas of the 
importance of the discovery, or how it 
came about, it is confidently believed and 
asserted that Uncle Ben entered the 
river valley, and, following the river some 
distance above the falls in quest of his 
favorite sport of salmon fishing, lost his 
way in a dense fog. 

In his bewilderment, in seeking shelter 
for the night, which was rapidly ap- 
proaching, he unconsciously entered a 
gorge which became deeper as he ad 
vanced, until he found himself standing 
under the arch of a gigantic oven-shaped 
precipice. Cold and wet and tired he 
stumbled against the arch and fell asleep. 
Above stood the bearded hemlocks and 
the whispering pines swayed by the 
winds of long ago. Here he passed a 
night, as we must believe, and learned 
from those ancient forests the legend of 
the cave which all aflirm he repeated in 
his old age to the most ancient inhabitants 
of the country. 

That first night in the cave, far from 
the haunts of men, was indeed dis 
tressing to Uncle Ben. The night winds 
swaying the ancient forests disturbed 
his slumbers. Before him there ap- 
peared in his dreams the wrinkled, yellow 
skinned, grizzly haired features of an 
old squaw, whom he believed to be the 
witch of the cave. She seemed to be 
hovering over the secluded spot, and 
lingering between hope and fear, Uncle 
Ben affirmed that the Evil Spirit, ap 
proaching the old squaw, bade her enter 
the infernal region. Refusing, she was 
transformed into a monstrous loup-garou, 
and being siezed by the tail was dragged 
along the northern trend of the mountain 
side. With her claws she clutched at 
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the mountain, plowing a deep furrow in 


Mother Earth, along which the babbling 
brooklet has gurgled these many cen- 


turies. Having been dragged some dis- 
tance from the cave, the huge monster 
chanced to catch her claws under an 
overhanging ledge, and bracing herself 
with all her might slipped from the grasp 
of the Evil One, and with considerable 
difficulty again hovered about the arch 
of the cave. 

The beautiful rays of the morning sun 
dissipated the fog, and Uncle Ben, 
scrambling from under the projecting 
cave to the banks, saw in place of the old 
squaw the Good Spirit smiling at him 
strangely. Instead of the horrid monster 
he beheld a solitary Indian woman whose 
sole interest appeared to be to guard 
well the cave. To all appearances she 
was the remnant of the tribe which once 
frequented the locality. 

To her weird tale which she gave in a 
low, sweet tone, he listened attentively. 
In illiterative accents she said: “‘ In the 
long ago time dwelt near this cave an 
old man who was Keewaqu’—M’taoulin, 
or Giant Witch. We all lived here in 
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the early red morning before sunrise. 
We were called Wabanaki. Our chief 
was Hass-ag-waak, the Striped Squirrel. 

“Every few days some of our best 
warriors would disappear. Hass-ag- 
waak soon became convinced that they 
had been killed and buried in the moun- 
tainside by the Giant Witch. Calling 
a council of all the noted witches who 
possessed the greatest power, he bade 
them assemble in a new, strong wigwam 
which he made for the purpose. There 
were ten of them in all — Quabeet, the 
Beaver; Moosqu’, the Wood-worm; Quag- 
sis, the Fox; K’chee-Attosis, the Great 
Serpent; Eagwin, the Loon; Cosqu’, the 
Crane; Mooin, the Bear; Lox, the Lynx 
or Indian Devil; K’chee-Pelogan, the 
Great Eagle, and Wabtek, the Wild-goose. 

‘“* Hass-ag-waak addressed the witches, 
telling them he hoped they might be able 
to conquer the Giant Witch, and that, 
if possible, it must be done at once, or his 
tribe would be exterminated. 

“The witches resolved that they 
would commence the battle the next 
night, and use their greatest powers to 
kill the Giant Witch. 
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‘““ Now, the Giant Witch could foretell 
all his troubles by his dreams, and on 
that very night he dreamed of all the 
plans which the witches had made for 
his destruction. 

‘“‘ All Indian witches have poohegans, 
or attendant spirits, and the Giant Witch 
sent one of his poohegans, little Alumu- 
set, or the Humming Bird, tochief Hass-ag- 
waak, telling him that it would not be 
fair to send ten to fight one, but that if 
he would send one witch at a time he 
would be pleased to meet them. 

“The chief sent word in return that 
the witches would meet him in battle, 
one at a time. 

“The next night the witches met, as 
appointed, as soon as the sun slept; and 
it was agreed that the Beaver should 
fight first. 

‘“ Now, the Beaver had So-ga-lum, or 
Rain, for his poohegan, and he caused a 
great flood to come and fill up the cave 
where the Giant Witch lived, and by 
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this means he hoped to drown him. But 
the Giant Witch changed himself into. 
Se-quap-squit-un, a Lamper-eel, and held 
fast to the side of his cave and thus 
escaped. 

‘‘The Beaver, thinking that the Giant. 
Witch was probably drowned, swam 
down into the cave and got caught in a 
beaver trap which the Giant Witch had 
purposely set for him. Thus the Beaver 
was defeated. 

‘“ The next witch to fight was Moosqu’, 
the Wood-worm, whose poohegan was 
Fire. The Wood-worm told Fire that he 
would bore a hole down into the cave 
that night, and that on the next night 
Fire should go down into the hole, and by 
this means burn the Giant Witch. 

‘The Wood-worm went to work, and, 
by whirling himself round like a screw, 
with his sharp head soon made a deep 
hole in the side of the mountain; but the 
Giant Witch knew what was going on and 
he sent Humming-bird with a piece of 
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punk, and put a plug in the hole so 
tight that Wood-worm could not get 
back. Next night, when Fire went into 
the hole, he set fire to the punk and burnt 
up Moosqu’, the Wood-worm; and thus 
perished the second witch. 

“The next to fight was K’chee- 
Attosis, the Serpent. He had Hum-me- 
wess, the Bee, for his poohegan. 

‘“‘ The Bee called all the bees together, 
and they went into the cave and swarmed 
all over the Giant Witch and made him 
roar with pain; but he sent Humming- 
bird to collect a lot of birch bark and set 
it on fire, whch made a dense smoke and 
stifled all the bees. 

“After waiting some time, Serpent 
went into the cave to see if the bees had 
killed the Giant Witch; but he caught 
in a dead-fall which the Giant Witch 
had prepared for him. 

** Chief Hass-ag-waak was now almost 
discouraged, having lost three of his best 
witches without accomplishing anything; 
but seven more remained. 

“The next to fight was Quagsis, the 
Fox. His poohegan was Ksee-no-ka, 
Disease, and he sent him to afflict the 
Giant Witch with all kinds of sickness. 
The Giant Witch was soon covered with 
sores and boils, and every part of his 
body was filled with aches and pains, but 
he sent his poohegan, Humming-bird, to 
Quilip-hoit, the god of medicine, who gave 
him the plant kee-kaywee n’bisoon, 
which, as soon as administered to the 
Giant Witch, immediately cured him of 
all his diseases. 

The next witch to fight was Eagwin, 
the Loon, whose poohegan was T’kaiou, 
Cold. 

“In a short time the mountain was 
covered with snow and ice, and the cave 
was filled with cold blasts of wind. The 
frost cracked the trees and broke asunder 
the great stones. The Giant Witch 
suffered terribly, but he did not become 
discouraged. He tried his magic stone, 
and heated it red hot, but the cold was so 
great that it had lost its power and could 
not help him. 

“ Alumuset, the Humming-bird, had 
both wings frozen and could not be sent 
on any more errands; but one of the 
Giant Witch’s best poohegans was Tlit- 
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us-wa-gon, or Thought, and he sent him 
like a flash to Sounessen, the South Wind, 
to come to his aid. In a short time the 
warm South Wind began to blow around 
the mountain, and Cold was obliged to 
depart from the cave. 

‘The next witch to fight was Cosqu’, 
the Crane. His poohegan was Keewaqu’ 
the giant with heart of ice, who soon 
went to work with his big stone axe and 
chopped down the trees and tore up the 
rocks and began to cut a large hole int« 
the solid rock in the side of the mountain 
The Giant Witch now let loose hi: 
great and terrible dog, ’Mdasmoos, wh« 
barked so loudly and attacked Keewaqu 
so fiercely that he was frightened off. 

“The next witch to fight was Mooin 
the Bear, whose poohegans were Ba-do 
giek, Thunder; and Pa-sok-way-tuk 
Lightning. 

“Soon a great thunder storm tool 
place, which shook the whole mountain 
and a thunder-bolt split the mouth o 
the cave and nearly blinded the Gian 
Witch, who was now for the first time 
terribly frightened. He cried with pain 


for he was badly burned by the lightning 


but Thunder and Lightning redoubled 
their strength and filled the cave with 
fire. 

“The Giant Witch, now greatl\ 
alarmed, quickly sent Humming-bird to 
summon Hap-le-bem-lo, the Great Bull 
frog, to come to his aid; who soon came, 
and spit out his great mouthful of water, 
which nearly filled the cave and ex 
tinguished the fire and drove off Thunder 
and Lightning. 

“The next witch was Lox, the Indian 
Devil. Now Lox was always a coward, 
so when he learned of the misfortune of 
the other witches he cut off one of his 
big toes, and when Hass-ag-waak called 
him to go to fight he made the excuse 
that he was lame and could not go. 

‘ The next to fight was K’chee-Pelogan, 
the Eagle. His poohegan was Ap-laus- 
um-luessit, the Whirl-wind. When he 
went to the cave with all his fury and 
violence and noise, he woke the Giant 
Witch, who was asleep, and who at once 
lost his breath and was unable to speak. 
But the Giant Witch made signs to Hum- 
ming-bird to go for Culoo, the chief of all 
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great birds. The Wind blew with such 
strength that Humming-bird was driven 
back and could not get out of the mouth 
of the cave. The Giant Witch now sent 
his poohegan, Thought, to command 
Culoo to come. In a moment Culoo 
came, and he made such a great wind 
with his wings at the mouth of the 
cave, that the power of the Whirl-wind 
was useless. 

‘Chief Hass-ag-waak now became 
discouraged, as but one witch remained 
to fight, and this was Wabtek, the Wild- 
goose, a very quiet and clever fellow, who 
never quarreled with any one, and was 
not regarded as a powerful warrior. 

‘‘ Now, the chief had a dream, in which 
he saw a great giant who stood before the 
mouth of the Giant Witch’s cave, and 
was so tall that he reached from the 
earth to the sky, and who said that all 
that was necessary in order to destroy 
the Giant Witch was to have some young 
woman entice him out of his cave, when 
he would lose his power, and that he 
(the giant) would then kill him. 

‘‘ Hass-ag-waak told his dream to the 
witch Wabtek, Wild-goose, and bade 
him do as he had been told in the dream. 

‘“ Wild-goose had for his poohegan, 
Mik-um-wiss, or a Fairy, who changed 
himself into a beautiful young woman, 
and going to the cave, got up into a 
large hemlock tree and sang a song. 

‘The Giant Witch heard the singing, 
and was so fascinated that he came ou} 
of the cave; when he saw a beautiful 
woman up in a tree, who said to him, 
‘Please, kind old man, help me down.’ 

“As soon he came near, Glooskap, 
the great king of all men, springing from 
behind the tree threw his stone ax at 
him and split his head open. 

“ Then Glooskap said to him, ‘ You 
have been a wicked, bad witch, and have 
destroyed nearly all of chief Hass-ag- 
waak’s best warriors, now speak, and 
tell me what you have done with the 
bones of your victims.’ 

‘“ The Giant Witch replied that in the 
hollow of the mountain could be found a 
heap of human bones, which was all that 
remained of the great warriors of Hass- 
ag-waak’s tribe. 

‘As soon as he was dead, Glooskap 
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summoned all the beasts of the forest 
and all the birds of the air to come 
together and eat the body of the Giant 
Witch. Then Glooskap ordered the 
beasts to go into the cave and bring forth 
the bones of the dead warriors, which 
they did; and he told the birds to take 
each a bone, and to carry them and pile 
them together at the village of Chief 
Hass-ag-waak. Then he ordered the 
chief to build a wall of large stones around 
the heap of bones and to cover them 
with wood and make equ’n-aqu’n, the 
hot bath. Glooskap set the wood on 
fire, and began to sing his magic song. 
Then he ordered more wood to be put 
on, and water to be poured on the heated 
stones. 

‘“‘ Glooskap sang louder and faster, until 
his voice shook the whole village, and he 
ordered the people to close their ears 
lest his voice should kill them. 

‘Then Glooskap redoubled his voice, 
and the bones began to be moved by the 
heat and began to sizzle and make a 
peculiar sound. 

‘Then Glooskap sang his resurrection 
song in a low voice. At last the bones 
began to sing with Glooskap, and he 
sprinkled on more water, and the bones 
came together into their natural places 
and soon became human beings again. 

‘The people were amazed at Gloos- 
kap’s power. Chief Hass-ag-waak gath- 
ered together all the neighboring tribes 
and celebrated the great event by a 
resurrection feast, which lasted for many 
days, and thereafter his tribe was 
troubled by evil witches no more.” 

At length the full rays of the sun 
ushered in the glories of the day. The 
narration ending, the old squaw van- 
ished from the cave and Uncle Ben 
Blowandstrike, following the brooklet 
seaward, was able to reach his home in 
safety. When the most ancient settlers 
began to fell the primeval forests, Uncle 
Ben was approaching his hundredth 
birthday, and was accustomed to relate 
this tale of the forest cave to them. 
Other generations learned it of their 
ancient chroniclers, who in turn affirmed 
that it belonged to, and was a part of 
New England folklore fresh fromthe 
tongue of the Wabanaki. 





THE WEDDING IN BEAR SWAMP 


By HELEN ASHLAND KEAN 


HE earth had just put on her 
wedding garments of emerald 
green, embroidered with sprays 

of pink and white, and with golden 
buttons of dandelions and buttercups. 
The birds and the bees and the butter- 
flies were exulting in a jubilate. It was 
no time for a miserere to break in discord- 
antly; but Mis’ Spencer, sitting in the 
middle of her bed, in a befrilled sack 
nightgown, drew a fine-tooth comb 
through her thin gray locks, while her 
sniffles kept time with the rise and fall 
of her elbows and the scraping of her 
scalp. The tears trickled slowly down 
her thin, yellow cheeks, and one hung 
like a jewel from the end of her thin, 
pointed nose. No glance through the 
open window revealed to her blighted 
spirits the beauty of the outer world. 
Her pale blue eyes were turned inward, 
taking diagnosis of her spiritual troubles. 
In what particular spot of her frail tene- 
ment that “vital spark of heavenly 
flame’ was centered this particular 
morning, appeared to herself to be in the 
locality of the region of bile,— her liver, 
in fact. 

The house stood back ten feet or so 
from the road. A picket fence, which 
had once been resplendent with yellow 
ochre, separated it from the highway. 
But one or two passersby at that early 
hour had stopped to inquire, in a neigh- 
borly way, into the state of her health 
this bright morning,— people with long, 
yellow, leathern faces, like her own, but 
beaming with an air of joyousness. She 
had never deigned themananswer. What 
were their “poor, commonplace words of 
courtesy and sympathy” or curiosity to 
her? Should she reveal to them the 
profound grief and its location? 

‘Well, neow, what on airth, Mis’ 
Spencer?” said the doctor, bringing his 
cream-colored Pegasus to a halt beside 
the fence, with an impatient emphasis 
in his nasal tones. 


A long-drawn inward breath, that sct 
her thin lips to fluttering, but no response. 
“What air ye combing yer hair in bed 
fur this mornin’? Git up an’ enjoy 
Natur. She’s awful pooty this mornin 

‘“Natur’s nuthin’ to me, Doctor, I’m 
done with Natur, an’ am lavin’ myself 
out.” 

‘“‘A — wha-at!” 

‘““A composin’ an’ arrangin’ my body 
fur the fu-u-u-neral.” 

“Whose funeral is it?’”’ said the doctor 
under his breath. ‘‘Yew ain’t a-goin’ 
to die. Git eout.”’ 

“TI feel my liver a-passin’ rite away 
threw my bowels. I dew there — an’ 
so.”’ A sob and a sniff, and her long 
yellow hand clutched the side where the 
liver was supposed to lie, as if she would 
forcibly retain what morsel still remained. 

“O Lord! Hazn’t yew no sense, Mis’ 
Spencer? Why, it couldn’t be done.”’ 

“Tt’s all a dissolvin’ an’ passin’ away, 
Doctor.” 

“Here yew, Larry Spencer, 
doctor, ‘“‘come here and ’tend to yeour 
wife.” This to a lank and grizzly speci- 
men of humanity, who sat on a wash- 
bench under the apple tree. 

‘““She’s gone crazy, Doc. I can’t do 
nothin’ with her,” said the man, after he 
had ejected a gill of tobacco juice into 
space, and squinting his eye along the 
tail of a rake he was fashioning. ‘‘Some 
women’s jes’ like hens. Shoo ’em off 
one way an’ they’ll scatter ’t’other. Let 
‘er alone. She’s bin a-slingin’ salt water 
an’ a-scrapin’ dandruff ever sinct day- 
light. Talkin’ ain’t wuth shucks. Let 
‘er alone, I say,” raising his voice to a 
squeal. ‘I had to git my grub myself,” 
with a gutteral gurgle. “I reckon I 
slung ’round them pots an’ pans permis- 
cus. Can’t tell whether I used the mop 
or the dishcloth.” 

‘‘What’s got into her?”’ said the doctor, 
in a low tone, completely ignoring the 
dying woman. 
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“Tt’s all along o’ Laury. Jerushy 
didn’t like John Webber nohow. She 
wouldn’t hev ‘im danglin’ ’round Laury, 
an’ the upshot on it is, they’ve jest 
hustled off inter Injianny an’ got spliced. 
Dunno where they be neouw.”’ 

“John’s a good worker,’’ said the 
doctor. 

“Ya-as, works well nuff, but he ain’t 
nothin’ but legs an’ a red necktie. Head 
runs tew seed jes’ like a kale, an’ his ears, 

law! He’s got to pin ’em deown to 
his head to slip ’em inter his hat. They 
say it’s a mark o’ generosity. But I 
know a long-eared mule’s darned stub- 
born.” 

The doctor drew a mental comparison 
between John and his bride, and for the 
lifie of him could not discover wherein 
Laury was more favored by the gods in 
the distribution of either mental or physi- 
cal beauty. 

“T hain’t a-worrin’,’’ pursued Larry. 
“Chickens cum hum tew roost. John 
hain’t nothin’ but a yoke o’ scraggy 
steers an’ an ole rickerty prairie skunner. 
Can’t a got far onto the road.”’ 

‘“They’re gone to squat,”’ screamed the 
possessor of the nomadic liver. ‘“‘She 
hain’t ben hum in tew days, an’ thev’re 
gone to squat.’”’ The last in a shrill 
crescendo. “She threatened it when I 
wouldu’t swaller that pizen-lookin’ 
Webber. Oh, they’re an or’nary lot, the 
hull on ’em, an’ he’s the humliest an’ 
awkwardest, an’ the poorest o’ the hull 
kit. O Gody! Gody!”’ 

“What can’t be cured must be en- 
dured, ye know,”’ said Galen. 

“Lots o’ room fur a man o’ push out in 
the territories.” 

‘“Hain’t got no push nor pull, neither,” 
screamed Jerushy. 

“Well, well, Laury’s got ’nuff fur both, 
an’ she kin drive ’im reound to any jig 
tune she’s a mind tew whistle.” 

‘An’ that’s the tune the ole keow died 
on. He used to play that onto a jew’s 
harp every night serenadin’ Laury, till 
I ’bout hopped out o’ my wits. Well, 
he’s got more’n one pail o’ suds on his 
head from me,” said Jerushy, and then, 
remembering her role, went on raking out 
her tresses. 

“The hull trouble with yew, Mis’ 


Spencer,’ said the doctor severely, gath- 
ering up the reins, ‘“ you've been a makin’ 
soft soap.”’ 

““Me!”’ said Mrs. Spencer, arresting her 
elbow on the downward stroke, and leav- 
ing the saffron-colored instrument of 
torture swaying in the locks, while her 
jaw fell in sheer amazement. 

“Yes, yew; you’ve been a pokin’ down 
tew much jat pork an’ crewed soda bis- 
cuits, an’ that’s all the ingredients neces- 
sary fur a kittle of soap, ’cept the fire, an’ 
your soul's jes’ that het up ’nuf on John 
an’ Laury to set it a bilin.’ Jes’ you let 
that teapot o’ yourn alone, tew, fur 
awhile. Your liver’s all right, but your 
stomick’s jes’ tanned with that ere tea. 
Glang, Sam.” 

A dangerous light began to glimmer in 
Mrs. Spencer’s eyes. A hectic flush came 
and went on her thin cheek. To have her 
most sacred, inward feelings trampled on 
in that rude way was too much. She 
gave her thin locks a spiteful and final 
twist, coiled them into an infinitesimal 
doughnut, and jambed a one-legged hair- 
pin through it. A faded wrapper of lilac 
calico soon covered her wasted anatomy. 

“Yew, Larry Spencer,’”’ she said in a 
thin falsetto. 

‘Well, what is it you’re wantin’, ma?”’ 

“Yew jes’ hitch up Jane.” 

‘“Where be yew goin’, ma?”’ still scrap- 
ing away industriously. 

‘* Well, ’'ma goin’ arter that gal. 

“Oh, drat it! Let it alone. Whom 
the Lord hath joined, let no one dis- 
sunder.”’ 

“The Lord hain’t had nothin’ to do 
with it, an’ yew know it. It’s all the 
work of Satan. I’m a goin’ to foller ’em 
right on. There ain’t no feller a-comin’ 
between me an’ Laury.”’ 

“Oh, sho, ma! They’re prob’ly fifty 
miles off by this time, an’ at any pint o’ 
the compass. That Jane ’ourn can’t 
travel nohow. She’s” sprained, an’ 
older’n Methusaly. I hain’t flailed eout 
nothin’ fur her; she hain’t had nothin’ 
but grass, an’ she’s all physicked out an’ 
kivered ‘ith sores.” 

“Well, I’m a-goin’, hoss or no hoss 
Ye can foller on at yer leisure, Mr. 
Spencer, an’ pick up my dying corpse. 
Tain’t ’t all likely I'll survive to cross over 
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into Injianny, but I don’t mean to lie in 
the mud to be trampled on by critters’ 
huffs. Good by,” seizing her lilac sun- 
bonnet, and striding in majestic tearful- 
ness from the door. The vision of her 
emaciated liver had disappeared from 
her mental horizon. 

“Hold yer horses, Jerushy, cavortin’ 
reound like a hornet what’s lost its tail. 
Lordy! You’re a dancin’ reound like’ zif 
yew had a wasp in your petticoat.” 

“You're the slowest of all created 
critters. Why, if the house should ketch 


afire it would singe all the hair off yer 
head afore ye’d git out o’ doors, Larry 
Spencer.” 

“Wall, wall, shall I put on my best 
bri’ches, Jerushy?”’ 

“‘T don’t care whether you go with 
It'll take you all 


bri’ches or ’thout ’em. 
summer to pull ’em on.”’ 

“Wall, I ain’t particular myself. The 
weather’s fine. ‘“Twould be a savin’. 
But then the looks on’t!”’ chuckling to 
himself. ‘‘Sometime I’m jes’ goin’ to 
take her at her word. I’ve got to mend 
this ere harness.”’ 

Jerushy filled a bushel basket with 
doughnuts, pies, biscuits, etc. (very 
dangerous combinations of lard and soda 
for bilious people to indulge in) and flew 
around in a surprising manner (for a 
woman without a liver), locking doors, 
shutters, windows, etc. 

“Are ye nigh ‘bout 
Spencer?” 

Larry chuckled. This familiar address 
was not used, save on the rare occasions 
when Jerushy’s inner woman was in the 
soap business. He had _ encountered 
many different species of domestic storms 
in his long copartnership with her; but 
he had classified and arranged them all in 
alphabetical order. He knew just how 
each would terminate, how long its dura- 
tion. The wind blew foul now; he must 
trim his sails, keep everything taut, steer 
manfully and quietly. 

“T’m a-mendin’ 
Jerushy.” 

‘‘T shan’t wait for no harness. I gota 
bushel basket full o’ things I was cal’latin’ 
to take along so’s my life could be pur- 
surved to find that poor gal. Keep’em. 
You're welcome to ’’em. They’ll last till 


ready, Mister 


this ere harness, 
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I’m tuck, an’ there’s plenty o’ women 
jes’ like yer, that ’ud be glad to step right 
into my shoes, an’ use my bed an’ linen. 
Hope ye’ll be happy. I’m goin’ to hoof it.”’ 

“Lors! Jerushy, I’ll overtake ye in no 
time; but ye can’t rig up an ole harness 
in half a shake of a lamb’s tail.” 

Mis’ Spencer, her tall, spare form 
drawn up to its tallest, without the hint 
of a bend in back or neck, strode majesti- 
cally out of the front gate and down the 
road, not forgetting, however, to place a 
restraining hand on the remains of her 
liver. Not five rods from the house 
she beheld a fat, red-faced, asthmatic 
woman, toiling slowly along, puffing and 
wheezing at every step like a porpoise. 
At sight of this apparition, her first in- 
clination was to turn and stride back. 
That would have given Larry an advan- 
tage over her, however; it would have 
been too much like a confession of de- 
pendence upon him and his ancient quad- 
ruped. She set her thin lips grimly, and 
fixed her faded blue eyes on a point in the 
road, far beyond the advancing lump of 
perspiring, puffing, and smiling, obesity. 
The face of the newcomer was full of 
jollity and good will. 

“Lord sakes! Mis’ Spencer, I’m jes’ 
that beat out I was a comin’ to your house. 
Was you a-steerin’ fur ourn?”’ 

‘‘No, Mis’ Webber, I wa’n’t. 
a-steerin’ fur Injianny.”’ 

“Have you got our John to your 
house?”’ said Mrs. Webber, laying her 
extremely dirty hand on the clean sleeve 
of Mrs. Spencer. ‘‘He went to the store 
Saturday arter crackers an’ cheese, an’ 
I hain’t seen him since.’ 

“Your John!” said Mrs. Spencer, with 
an intonation so scornful, and a curl of 
her lip so derisive, so full of disdain and 
disgust, that the hand was quickly with- 
drawn from her immaculate sleeve. The 
face of her neighbor grew more in hue like 
a boiled crawfish, and a fierce light darted 
from the clear, blue eyes. 

“Ves, my John! I reckon he’s as good 
any day as your Laury — the humleist, 
most or’nary, boniest, yellerist beanpole 
in the hull of Berrien County.”’ 

““My Laury, I’d have you to know, 
Mis’ Webber, ain’t descended from no 
red-headed Dunkard.” 
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‘Oh, no; she’s descended from the ark 
in a direc’ line. I dunno what animal, 
‘less it was a jackass or a giraffy. I'll 
let you know, Mis’ Spencer, my John cud 
a had his pick o’ any girl in the county.” 

A derisive laugh from Mrs. Spencer. 

‘Well, I wish he’d a tuk his pick, then, 
stead o’ runnin’ away in his rotten ole 
parary skunner with my Laury; I’m 
a-goin’ arter ’em,’’ waving her arms. 
“Don’t you hinder me. I’m an avenger 
of blood. I'll wring his nose fur him.”’ 

“Don’t you tetch my poor John,” said 
Mrs. Webber, sitting down cumbrously 
on the bank, and fanning herself with her 
sunbonnet, all her ire swallowed up in 
view of the startling disclosure of the 
elopement. ‘‘Of course, then, they’re 
married. Oh, dear! Well, it can’t be 
helped.”’ 

“It shall be,” said Mrs. Spencer tragi- 
cally. “‘I’m a-goin’ to separate ’em.”’ 

“Tve talked an’ talked an’ talked to 
John agin an’ agin, day in an’ day out,” 
said Mrs. Webber, unheeding ‘the avenger 
of blood,’ talking to the bushes and fan- 
ning herself with a bunch of elecampane 
leaves. “‘But ’twan’t no use. Love is 
blind, blinder’n an owl in daylight. I 
said when I seen him a-sprucin’ up in that 
elegant red neckerchief that used to be 
Grand-dad Webber’s — I dyed it in tater 
bug juice, ‘twas white once, it turned 
green fust an’ then that ere lovely red — I 
said to John, ‘What do you go arter that 
Laury Spencer fur? She’s the humliest, 
awk’aredst, boniest, softest-pated thing 
I ever seed.’”’ 

Mrs. Spencer gave a snort like that of 
an infuriated rhinoceros, when he ‘“‘smells 
the battle afar off,’’ and could a glance 
have possessed the power, hers would 
instantly have cremated her neighbor and 
foe. 

“T’d ruther she’d a-married Tim 
Arnold, the old cripple that goes reound 
a-fiddling in Frost’s Puppet Show, than 
to a brought such disgrace onto us,” 
pursued the “avenger,’’ still invocating 
the far distance. 

‘°Twant no use talkin’, though, an’ 
when I heard him crawling into the but- 
tery winder at one o’clock at night, an’ 
helpin’ hisself to doughnuts an’ cheese an’ 
pie, I says to myself, sez I, ‘If I hankered 


so arter a feller that I couldn’t cut loose 
from him afore mornin’, I’d gin him 
suthin’ to stay his stomick so’s the 
malary shouldn’t strike it,’’’ pursued 
Mrs. Webber. 

‘Jest as Spencer says to me, says he,”’ 
vociferated Jerushy to the far hills, ‘That 
feller ain’t nothin’ but feet an’ innards.’ 
Laws! the suppers he’d cram down every 
Sunday arter we was a-sleepin’—”’ 

‘‘An’ he allays was used to good livin’, 
interrupted the other side, ‘‘seein’ his 
father an’ grandfather want raised in the 
poorhouse on mush an’ ’lasses.”’ 

“Tf ve mean that fur me, Mis’ Webber, 
the hammer don’t hit the nail on the head. 
My folks, the Stuckeys, is known jar an’ 
wide as hevin’ the best blood in the State 
in their veins.’ 

“Oh, ves, no one disputes the blood 
bein’ blue an’ black,’’ te-he-he’d Mrs. 
Webber. ‘We know 'tain’t red.”’ 

“No, nor Jnjun nor nigger,’’ said Mrs. 
Spencer. ‘‘I ain’t here to settle no dis- 
pute with yeou,’” waving her long arm 
majestically, and looking down on her 
foe with a cold scorn. “I’m a-goin’ to 
headquarters. I’m a-pursuin’ that sneak 
what stole inter our winder. He wa’n’t 
man ‘nuff to come in through the door an’ 
inviggle our child away. I'll leave yeou 
to the meditations of yeour conscience; 
mine’s clear. I’ve allus done my dooty 
by Laury.”’ 

Here the white horse appeared in 
sight, with hastily adjusted harness, a 
rope here, a string or a strap there, a rivet 
or two in place of buckles. 

“Ye don’t calkerlate to overtake my 
John with that poor dead an’ alive 
critter, dew yeou?”’ said Mrs. Webber, 
her fat sides shaking with suppressed 
merriment. ‘‘Them steers o’ his’n ken 
run like racers.”’ 

“We kin all go till we drop, thank ye, 
Mis’ Webber, but don’t ye’ magine John 
Webber’ll ’scape the jedgment o’ Heav- 
ing, if he does ourn, an’ he needn’t think 
he’ll step into our house an’ waste our 
hard airnin’s an’ savin’s. We'd hant 
‘im day an’ night.” 

“Humph! John’s a prime mejium; 
kin tip tables and call up the rappin’s 
every time. He ain’t afeared 0’ yeou,”’ 
screamed John’s ma, snapping her fat 
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fingers contemptuously after the impos- 
ing cavalcade down the rocky road. Mrs. 
Spencer, sitting straight and stately, 
never deigning her foe a reply; Larry, 
humped up beside her, the rope reins 
dangling loosely in his hand, his old straw 
hat perched on the back of his head, his 
great bare sunburnt feet planted on the 
dashboard, his nose on a level with his 
knees. 


CHAPTER II 


Daylight in Bear Swamp. The heavy 
mist enveloped everything. But when 
the monarch of the morning shot his 
golden arrows into the white curtains, 
the genii, obeying the King’s behest, 
rolled them up and bore them away. The 
birds began their songs, the spiders their 
weaving, the sable night watchmen the 
crickets — undressed and went to bed 
under the stones, and the grasshoppers 
and katydids, their cousins german, came 
out to perform their ablutions and to 
survey the uncouth mansion that, like a 
mushroom, or Aladdin’s lamp, had sprung 
up during their hours of slumber. It was 


built of poles and boughs, a ragged horse 


blanket spread above it. On a buffalo 
robe outside of it, his knees drawn up, 
his forehead resting upon them, his lean 
brown hands and arms clasped about 
them, sat, in his shirt-sleeves, a very de- 
jected-looking, raw-boned, young man, 
his hay-colored hair damp with the night 
mists. There was nothing very notice- 
able about him except the length of his 
nose, the length and straightness of his 
hair, and the extreme vividness of his red 
necktie, surmounted by a wilted collar. 
Two wild-eyed, unyoked steers were 
eating grass nearby, their legs and bodies 
covered with thick, black mud. A pair 
of boots and shoes, in the same condition, 
sat at the door of this same domicile. 
The young man raised his head and fixed 
his eyes disconsolately on a dilapidated 
prairie schooner that had sunk to the 
hubs in the pitch-like mud of the swamp. 
A soft voice issued from the recesses of 
the bower. 

“John, be you awake?”’ 

“T hain’t been asleep, Laury. 
been all night a-conjurin’.” 
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‘“‘John, be my shoes dry and clean?”’ 

“Gosh, I’m sorry, Laury. I hain’t 
thought on ’em before. But I can’t 
clean ’em till they’redry. They’re chuck 
full o’ mud inside tew; the sun’ll hev to 
bake that mud an hour, I reckon.”’ 

“Oh, dear!” pitifully, after a long 
silence. ‘‘John, ain’t there no water?’ 

“Hain’t none here on’y what th’ Al 
mighty used to mix this darned mud 
with.” 

“I wisht I could wash these ere stock 
ings; they’re blacker’n the pot.” 

“Well, I don’t know what tew dew 
Goldarn them steers for a-wanderin 
inter this muss heap. I wish’t I’d a-let 
‘em sunk through to Chiny or t’ othe 
place they say is in the middle o’ the 
airth.”’ 

“Lor, John, don’t be discouraged 
Can’t we pole the skunner out?”’ 

“Pole it out? Gosh! Didn’t I hav 
to pole you out last night? Do you want 
to git another coat on it? I don’t. Ain’t 
a frog here but what’s been singin’ all 
night, ‘Belly deep! Belly deep! You'd 
better go reound! You’d better go 
reound’.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you listen to theit 
advice last night, John?”’ Anda smiling 
pretty face peeped out from amongst 
the leaves. 

‘““Becos I was a-kissin’ yeou all the 
time, you little wren,” said John, jump 
ing up and planting another kiss on the 
red mouth. 

“O Lor! An’ we ain’t married yet, an’ 
I dunno if we ever shall be. Dunno 
whether we're a-goin’ torge Injianny 01 
Ohio.” 

“Well, we know east from west by the 
sun.” 

‘“‘T ’spose I shall have to come out bare 
foot, John, if ye can’t git any water to 
wash my stockings.” 

“Stockings be hanged! 
ain’t you? Come out here an’ sit on the 
buffaler. I hain’t got no match to light 
a fire; they’re all in that pesky skunne 
‘long with the axe an’ the tea, an’ the 
crackers an’ the cheese.”’ 

She had shyly washed her feet in the 
dew; surely had slept, while he, devoted 
knight, kept lonely vigil. Her blue eyes 
shone, her red hair curled over a smooth 
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white forehead. She was not the being 
Mrs. Webber had pictured, but plump 
and graceful and pretty, and John, the 
ideal of all that was lank and awkward. 
But there was no doubting the honest, 
intense love that shone in his eyes and 
glowed on his face — an honest face, but 
a weak one. The doctor had well said 
that Laury could make John dance to 
any tune she piped. 

‘IT must say a corn dodger an’ a hunk 
o pork would go down right smart this 
mornin’ myself, John. If ye had yer 
gun ye might shoot a bird or two, or a 
rabbit.” : 

“T’ve a good mind to knock that 
blamed off ox on the head an’ eat him. 
He’s the critter that’s made all the 
trouble. Say, Laury, don’t let’s go back. 
That marm o’ vourn’ll spirit you away 
so’s I shan’t never see ye no more. She’s 
pizen set ag’in me.”’ 

“No more’n ag’in any feller, John. 
She don’t want me for to be spliced to no 
feller yet. I ain’t but sixteen, you know.” 


“T ain’t no hum’ler’n her,” pursued 
John gloomily. 


‘An’ you pa has a 
powerful leanin’ that way hisself. I 
dunno,” surveying Laura, ‘‘ where ye got 
ver beauty. Gor, ye air, an’ there ain’ 
no denyin’ on’t.”’ 

“Well, John,” 
ways. Your 
pooty.”’ 

“T know I’m humly, Laury. *Twas 
that kep me so close-jawed so long. 
Said I, ‘’Tain’t no use me sayin’ nothin’ 
to her; she won’t have me, nohow.’ An’ 
twicest I bin on the pint 0’ shootin’ my 
self, ruther’n hev yeu gin me the mitten.”’ 

‘Well, I didn’t, ye see, John,” stealing 
her plump arm around his long neck. 

“An’ won’t ye never grow tired o’ me, 
Laury?”’ kissing the plump arms. ‘“O 
Lordy! shan’t we never be married?” 
hugging her fiercely. 

“O John, you’re awful strong for a 
hungry man; you’ve most squeezed my 
gizzard eout.”’ 

‘°Tain’t all body hunger, Laury. 
heart an’ soul, too.”’ 

“Well,” pushing him gently away, yet 
smiling back his love, ‘‘don’t eat me up 
till arter we are married.” 

“Le’s eat the ox an’ play Rob’son 
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Crewso, Laury. I'll build ye a pooty 
heouse. No one’ll ever come this way to 
disturb us ——”’ 

“You're crazy, John,” said Laura, 
gently. ‘I’m all alone with ve, John,” 
looking at him so tearfully and appeal- 
ingly. ‘‘An’ ye’re powerful strong. I 
ain’t nothin’ but a little cricket in your 
big hands; but I know ye love me true 
an’ honest, John. Yeu’d die afore ye’d 
harm me or see harm come.” 

“That I wud, goldarn me,” said John, 
pulling his lank hair fiercely and groan- 
ing, ‘but it’s tough, tough. I got ye all 
to myself an’ all alone, but I ain’t no 
nearer to ye than that sun is to this airth.”’ 

“T’m jes’ a-starvin,’ John, an’ if ye 
don’t git suthin’ to eat, the malary’ll 
strike our stomick’s an’ then we shall be 
laid up with typhoid fefer, no beddin’, no 
victuals, no medicine. If we can’t git 
outer this swamp, we’ve got to hoof it 
hum.” 

“The whole kentry’ll be pintin’ the 
finger o’ scorn at us,” groaned John. 
“‘T shan’t never hear the end on’t. We’re 
a-goin’ to Injianny if we have to hoof it 
there an’ beg our way. I won’t never go 
back hum worse off’n when we started. 
We'll make tie fust dominie we strike 
marry us. I can’t stan’ it so. ’Tain’t 
human natur.” 

‘“Let’s git suthin’ inter our stomicks, 
John; we'll feel better. You frighten 
me, John. You're jes’ like a panther.”’ 

“OLordy! Hev I got to wade in that 
mud, neck deep arter that axe? I dun- 
no’s I'll try,’ he continued doggedly, 
“to raise the pesky thing. I'll never 
bear to take ye back again to yeour ma, 
It’s my last chance. to keep a grip on 
yeou, an’ I ain’t goin’ to let ye go.” 

‘Well, I shan’t be able to stand it 
much longer, John, without anything in 
me.’ A quiver of her lip and a tear 
trickling down her cheek was too much 
for him. He sprang from hubble to 
hubble, reached the wagon and fished out 
the provisions,— the matches and the 
axe,— but his backward progress was not 
so felicitous, hampered with bag and axe. 
He missed his footing and sank above his 
knee in the mire, floundering helplessly. 

“T’m a-sinkin’ clean through to the 
center o’ the airth, Laury.”’ 
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“Sho! John, yeou ain’t. Don’t yeou 


see that wagon ain’t in over the hubs an’ 
it’s powerful heavy. Yeou jes’ stand 
where yeou are an’ eat suthin’ to gin ye 
strength, an’ then mebbe I kin drive them 
steers in an’ yeou hitch ’em onto the 
They’re fresh an’ll pull ye both 


wagon. 
eout.” 

“O Laury, I can’t. I’m done busted. 
These darn’ skeeter’s bite like fury, an’ 
I won’t hev it said nohow that I was 
stuck in the mire an’ hed to be drawed 
out by oxen. Yeou’r a-snickerin’ at me 
yerself,”’ reproachfully. 

Laury came over the hummock de- 
murely, and took the axe and bag, and 
helped her struggling, muddy, woebegone 
chevalier to regain his footing. 

“This is the wust smellin’, wust stickin’ 
mud I ever seed. It’s wuss’n pitch, 
nuff sight. Wish’t I could strike a brook 
in this place. I’d wash them breeches. 
Can’t be married in sich clothes; an’ 
they wuz new yestiddy,” dolefully. ‘Ye 
old raskill,” shaking his clenched fist 
under the nose of the placid-looking off 
ox. “It’s all along o’ yeou. Ye ought 
tew be pounded inter mince meat. Ye’ve 
cost more’n ye’ve ever airned, ten times 
over. I’m madder’n a hornet ’ith my- 
self thet I didn’t salt ye deown las’ 
summer.”’ 

The “raskill” silently chewed his cud 
and leered at the ferocious John, to whose 
racket he had long been accustomed, but 
whose heavy hand, ruled by a gentle 
heart, had never struck him a cruel blow 
in their campaigns together. 

“Well, I don’t keer, Laury, I got yeou, 
if I hev ruined them store clothes. I'll 
spile another pair to keep ye.” 

They were in Arcadia. John spread 
out his off leg to dry, and munched his 
dry fodder. 

“Say, Laury,” in a whisper, “I’ve got 
some whiskey in there,’ pointing to the ark. 

“Don’t ye tech it, John. You're 
crazy-headed ’nuff now. Why, I couldn’t 
keep ye in order a minut if yeou tasted 
that.”’ 

“I’m a-goin’ to hunt some water, then, 
Laury. We had codfish for dinner 
yesterday, an’ I’m awful dry. I can’t 
chaw them dry crackers, nohow. I'll 
fetch ye some in a birch bark.”’ 
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He disappeared in the bushes, and 
Laury slyly skimmed over to the wagon 
and stole out a suspicious black bottle, 
darted back again to the bank, and hid 
itin a thicket. The sound of voices smote 
upon her ear,— a woman screaming and 
scolding, a man swearing and geehawing. 

“Land o’ Goshen! If that ain’t ma’s 
voice!”’ 

John came prancing back through the 
bushes, his face on the broad grin, his 
finger raised warningly. 

“Sh —” he whispered. ‘Your pa an 
ma’s stuck in the mud over there. Ole 
Whitey’s balked an’ that ere ole rattle 
trap o’ therin’s all come to pieces. I seen 
"em a-tryin’ to wadeeout. Oh, my! Oh, 
my!” lying down and rolling with sup- 
pressed laughter. ‘‘The further she gris 
eout, the wus she gits in. Last accounts 
she couldn’t lift a leg, nor him nuther. 
O Lordy! Lordy!” 

‘‘Poor ma!”’ said Laura, remorsefully. 
“Tew bad. I’ma-goin’ tew help her.” 

“Don’t ye! Don’t ye, Laury! Don’t 
ye do it! She’ll take ye back!”’ 

“Well, John Webber, we ain’t a-goin’ 
to stick here all our lives, are we?”’ 

“O Laury!”’ pleadingly. ‘“‘Neow ye’re 
mad at me. Don’t go. I'll help ’em 
eout, I swear, both on ’em. But I’m 
a-goin’ to git my pay furit. I’m a-goin’ 
to bargain with ’em fur yeou. I'll airn 
ye instead o’ stealin’ ye.” 

“Help! Murder! Oh! Oh! I'm 
a-dyin’, a-drownin’, a-sinkin’ to perdi- 
tion!’’ screamed Mrs. Spencer. 

“She is,” said Laura, very pale and 
trembling and springing forward. ‘‘May 
be they’re in deeper mud.”’ 

“Hallo! Hallo! Help!’ cried Larry 
Spencer at the top of his voice. 

John responded with a loud “Hallo! 
what’s up? What’s wantin’?”’ 

“We're bemired. Help! Help! Quick! 
We're a-sinkin’.”’ 

John parted the bushes and stood in 
full view of the bloody avengers. 

“Why, John Webber, is that veou, 
veou robber? Where’s my Laury? I’m 
after ye both.”’ 

“So I see,”’ said John dryly. 
on, why don’t ye?”’ 

“I’m here, ma.” 

“Shame on ye. 


“Come 


Be ye married ?”’ 
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‘“‘No, we ain’t.”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh! what a dretful disgrace!”’ 

“But we’re goin’ to be, ma,”’ cheerfully. 

“Not if I kin hinder it.” 

“Well, I don’t see’z ye kin hinder much 
neow,” said John. ‘‘We’re on our way 
to the parson’s neow. When we git back 
we'll help ye eout.”’ 

‘Oh, don’t leave me,”’ returning to her 
own danger. ‘I’m a-sinkin’.”’ 

“Well, I’m willin’ to stay, Mrs. Spencer, 
an’ help ye eout. But ’tain’t no fool’s 
job a-pryin’ eout tew ole folks an’ an ole 
hoss, an’ a rattle trap like that ere thing.” 

‘Well, what d’ye want?” said Larry. 

‘We ain’t over an’ above rich.” 

“Yes,” saidma. ‘What d’ye want fur 
deed o’ common charity, John Webber?” 

“Well, I want Laury. Jes’ that an’ 
nuthin’ else.” 

“Well, I ain’t a-goin’ to peddle Laury 
to save my ole bones,”’ said the old lady, 
pulling off her bonnet and beginning to 
whimper, wiping her nose pathetically 
with the flounce of it. 

““Now ma, yeou jes’ stop a-snortin’,” 
said the tender Laura, with tears in her 
her own eyes. ‘‘ John’s jes’ a-jokin’.’’ 

“No, I ain’t nuther,” said John sturd- 
ily. “I ain’t ’bleeged t’ ask no odds o’ 
your pa an’ ma, Laury. They’re in an’ 
I’m eout, an’ I ken jes well’z not tuck ye 
under my arm an’ walk off. Who's to 
pervent?”’ 

“T ain’t a critter to be forced by no 
man,’ said Laura, her eyes flashing fire. 
‘‘T ain’t a-goin’ to have pa an’ ma took 
at no such disadvantage. The skeeters 
ha’ jest *bout chawed her up. I’m 
a-goin’ to help ’em eout. Shame on me 
if I can’t, an’ if ye want to stan’ an’ look 
on, vemay. But here youan’ I part com- 
pany. I’m a-comin’, ma.”’ 

John looked bewildered and scratched 
his head meditatively for a moment, and 
watched the girl. She was hot with 
anger, and the one glance of contempt 
she threw at him almost annihilated him. 
His face grew white. He shut his teeth 
firmly, seized his axe, and cut down the 
hickory sapling, and began the construc- 
tion of a light bridge, fastening it together 
deftly with wythes. On this he made his 
way to Mrs. Spencer, who had silently 
watched his performance. Laura’s hero- 


ism and strength both now evaporated, 
and she sat on a hummock silently weep- 
ing. 

Mrs. Spencer took John’s extended 
hands, was drawn slowly up till she 
planted her muddy pedals upon the prop. 
The old gentleman and Laura then pull- 
ing and struggling, then sinking and 
rising again, after a time reached the 
bank. The scene would have been 
ludicrous, but there were too many con- 
flicting passions animating those bosoms 
—anger in John’s; weary despair in 
Laura’s; shame and remorseful grief in 
Mrs. Spencer’s. John’s face was set with 
a sternness that Laura had never seen 
there. He shouldered his axe without a 
word, picked up his whip, and fetched 
his oxen a fierce crack. They followed 
him through the brush and briers, tramp- 
ling down the road. He_ bestowed 
neither farewell look nor word upon the 
Spencer clan. 

Laura’s anger had cooled and her face 
with it, and it began to take the pale hue 
of John’s, but she turned cheerfully to 
her weeping parent. 

“Cheer up, ma an’ pa! How are we to 
git ole White eout?”’ 

“TI dunno,” said her pa, hopelessly. 
‘“‘T was a-hopin’ John would stay an’ plan 
with me. But he’s gone now in a huff, 
an’ ther’s his wagon stuck tew.”’ 

He didn’t say ‘‘ole ark”’ this time, but 
“‘waggin.”’ 

‘Well I shouldn’t a got eout if it hadn’t 
ben fur him, an’ I shouldn’t a got in if it 
hadn’t bin for him. Pears like’z ye’d 
ought to a-thanked him,” said the old 
man feebly. “I declare I’m clean fla- 
mousticated eout.”’ 

“When did ye git into that muck, pa?” 
said Laura listlessly. 

“T didn’t gitin. I fell asleep, an’ that 
darned ole White meandered in; an’ 
there he stuck an’ snored, an’ we too, all 
night.” 

Laura recollected, with a great throb 
of her tender and passionate heart, that 
the oxen, too, had meandered in last 
night, when her tall lover had held her 
in his arms and kissed her, forgeting oxen 
and all else but their nearness and their 
love. 

“T ’spee we ought to be gittin’ home 
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‘fore folks is a-stirrin’, pa,’’ she said. 
“But how, how,” beginning to weep, 
“we're goin’ to walk ten mile in this 
state, an’ in the hot sun, all mud, I 
dunno!” 

““An’ I dunno’z I keer whether I go or 
stay,” said her pa, doggedly. 

“T shan’t never live through such a 


disgrace,” said Mrs. Spencer. ‘“‘An’ I 
don’t care, nuther. I might’z well sit 


here till I dissolve. I can’t move if I 
wanted to, an’ I don’t want to if I cud.” 

“Oh! if John were only here,’’ sobbed 
Laura, ‘we cud all turn to an’ pry eout 
the prairie cart. That’s kivered, an’ 
we cud sneak hum to-night an’ git washed 
up. But neow —”’ 

“Well, what neow?” said her pa 
peevishly. “J didn’t send him off. I 
wuz willin’ to trade fur ye, but yeur ma 
put in her gab, an’ yeou went to blazin’ 
up. Neow he’s gone an’ yeou’re wuss 
off, fur he’s left ve arter the fust night, 
an’ yeou’re mittened; leastways, folks’ll 
say so. I knew that John Webber’s 
father; he was a slow match. “T'was 
hard to set him off, but when he began 
to burn, he jes’ burned an’ burned, an’ 
there wan’t no schunchin’ ’im, an’ John’s 
jes’ like him. Yeou’ve lost him neow, 
sure, Laury.”’ 

Laura’s chin quivered, but she kept 
back the tears. 

“Well, ma an’ pa, ye must eat suthin’. 
Here’s John’s crackers an’ cheese, an’ 
I'll go an’ hunt ye some water, an’ this 
won't hurt ye neow, yeou’re so dis- 
jointed,’ an’ she brought out the bottle 
of whiskey. 

Pa’s eyes glistened. He took a long 
pull and smacked his lips, and then an- 
other, and fell to his crackers and cheese 
with avidity. 

‘““There’s an appetizer fur ye, Jerushy. 
Take a swig.” 

Laura snatched the bottle away and 
poured a little on the crackers and cheese 
for her fainting female parent; then went 
in search of a spring. But there was a 
wild hope in her heart that she might find 
John, and then and then she would, 
ves, she would put her arms about his 
neck, and all should be well. But there 
was no sign of John, save the trail he and 
his steers had left. 
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She found a spring after a time and 
returned to get the bucket from the 


wagon. Her pa lay in a delicious maud- 
lin sleep, with the empty bottle beside 
him. Her ma had fallen into a doze, but 
there was no third party. With a sigh 
she picked her way to the wagon for the 


pail. There hung John’s rough, dirty 
coat. She kissed it passionately and 
laid her face against it. Then she 


brought water and washed four pairs of 
stockings and hung them on the limbs to 
dry. 

An hour passed and there was a great 
geehawing and trampling of bushes. 
John had reappeared with two extra yoke 
of oxen with their drivers, some rails, 
ropes, and chains, and in less time than 
it takes to write it, the prairie schooner 
and old White were safe on the bank; but 
the buggy was a hopeless wreck. The 
teamsters went back whistling, refusing 
the half dollar John tendered them. 

‘Mis’ Spencer,” said John gravely 
when they were out of hearing (for Mr 
Spencer had not vet awakened), but 
vouchsafing Laura neither glance no1 
word, ‘“‘I was the means of gittin’ ve 
into a pickle, an’ I’m man ‘nuff to git ye 
eout. I'll be back here ’bout sunset, an 
ve ken git into my ole cart, all on ye, an 
I'll tote ye back hum. I’ve struck a job 
up this way that’ll pay me well. I’m 
a-goin’ to work till sunset, an’ then I'll be 
here.” 

He touched up his cattle again, and 
walked away, leaving the old lady speech 
less, the old man asleep, and Laura be 
wildered, with her heart aching as it 
never ached before. How happy she 
had been sleeping alone last night in that 
little bower her lover had made, while 
he sat up and watched over her through 
the long, dark hours. Oh! how many 
thousand times better she loved him now 
than last night! Oh! oh! oh! if she eve 
could get again inside those great arms 
that hugged her so tightly she never, 
never wanted to get out again. 

“‘Ye ought to hev common decency an’ 
gratitude ’nuff to come eout an’ thank 
Mr. Webber. Waal, I never see sich a 
gall.” 

“Oh, dear! 
now,” 


Don’t fret me, ma, jes’ 
said Laura wearily. ‘I’m clean 
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beat eout myself. I ben awake all night. 
I’ve washed them shoes an’ stockin’s. 
When they’re dry I’ll fetch ’em.’”’ And 
she went back to her bower to cry. Ma 
dozed away the long afternoon, and pa 
lay blissfully oblivious of the flies who 
sipped and became bacchanalians, of the 
mosquitoes which nipped and became 
stupid. Mrs. Spencer dozed and _la- 
mented alternately, every time her eyes 
lighted on the wreck of the aged family 
vehicle. The all insufficient rations of 
crackers and cheese and whiskey had 
quickly disappeared. The bushel basket 
of doughnuts, pies, and bread and butter 
lay in full view, but, like the waters of 
Tantalus, out of reach. Old Whitey, 
heartily sick of hts share in the transac- 
tion, after a few disgusted whiffs at the 
rank herbage, found his way into the 
road, ambled off homeward in a condition 
much the worse for wear and tear, giving 
rise to many wild conjectures regarding 
the fate of his owners, to the dwellers on 
the turnpike. 

At sunset John’s oxen were hitched to 
the muddy “‘skuner.”’ 

Larry, not at all refreshed by his di- 
urnal nap, but surly and savage to an 
unparalleled degree, swore over his ruined 
vehicle, and tore round the swamp in 
vain after his quadruped. 

“ Ain’t yeou cal’latin’ to go hum, Mr. 
Spencer?”’ queried John, nonchalantly 
cracking his whip. “I hain’t got more’n 
a couple o’ hours to spare.” 

“No, I ain’t a-goin’ hum,” snarled 
Larry. “I’m a-goin’ to hunt that hoss. 
I reckon my legs is long ’nuff to take me 
ten mile ’ithout roostin’ in yeour skuner. 
If the women want to ride they’re puf- 
fec’ly welcome.” 

“Do come along, Larry Spencer,’’ said 
his woebegone spouse from her perch on 
the back seat of the skuner. 

“Ts this all the passengers booked fur 
hum, Mrs. Spencer?’ queried John, inter- 
viewing the tops of the trees, for Laury 
was invisible. 

“Laury! Laury! Where be ye, Laury?”’ 
screamed her ma. 

‘Las’ I seen o’ her she was a-washin’ 
her face in the brook, bout an hour ago,”’ 
said her pa. “‘Like’z not she’s hoofed it 
hum.” 
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Mrs. Spencer made the air vocal with 
repeated screams for the invisible Laury. 
But wherever in the svlyan depth that 
damsel had buried herself became not 
apparent. No answer was returned to 
scream or “ Hallo.”’ 

John stood irresolute, the oxen ex- 
pectant, and nervous Mrs. Spencer took 
out her vade mecum,— her yellow comb 
which had survived the wreck intact,— 
and took off her sunbonnet as a prepara- 
tory signal that her liver had bez1n its 
evolutions. 

“Cuss the galls, anyway,’’ snarled 
Larry. ‘‘They’re wus’n fleas. Ye can't 
never tell when ye’ve got yer thumb on 
‘em. I ain’t a-goin round cavortin’ an’ 
huntin’ few females. I reckon my choice’ll 
be fur the hoss. If I find the gall, all 
right. Ye might’z well drive on.” 

John scratched his head meditatively. 
Mrs. Spencer clambered off her perch. 

“Tf vyeow’re a-goin’ to leave a young an’ 
unpertected gall alone in this wilderness, 
Mr. Spencer, all night alone, I azn’t hog 
‘nuff t’aid yein’t. Ye might’z well drive 
on, Mr. Webber,” with cold and severe 
dignity. ‘‘My child has one friend and 
defender in me, a weak one, howsom- 
ever.’ Her dignity and her legs gave 
way at the same moment. The flood- 
gates of feeling were now opened; the 
healing waters began to flow. The dirt 
of the heart machinery was washed away, 
and the wheels began to turn slowly. 

‘“‘Tf I knew where she had gone,”’ said 
John, setting his teeth to repress any ex- 
hibitions of feeling, but with a wild throb 
in his stubborn heart. “But if I found 
her, I dunno’z she’d come back with me, 
seeing’ it’s my skuner an’ we're quits.”’ 

“Tf ve have any natural-born affection, 
John Webber, any feelin’ for a mother 
who ain’t slept three nights, what with 
the liver complaint an’ the worry o’ this 
ere hull transaction, ye won’t allow no 
private jeelin’s 0’ spite to govern ye.” 

John plunged recklessly into the thicket 
headlong, ashamed of his anger, with a 
dull fear of something terrible taking hold 
of his Laury. How trebly dear she 
seemed at that moment! He made a 
roundabout way for the brook, where 
through the bushes not ten minutes 
before he had surreptitiously feasted his 
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eyes on her, weeping by the ‘Rivers of 
Babylon,” in her soiled pink wedding 
dress. 

The pink dress from a perpendicular 
had fallen into a horizontal position. 
All John could see was a curly pate, whose 
red waves the slanting rays of the sun 
made gloriously beautiful. The face was 
hidden, but something suspiciously like 
sobbing broke upon his eye, and smote 
his heart rebukingly. He coughed. 

‘Miss Spencer, yeour ma sent me fur 
to find eout if yeou was intendin’ to go 
hum to-night.” 

‘No, I ain’t no intentions that way,” 
rousing herself and assuming a rigid up- 
right position, with her back still toward 
him. ‘‘ You kin tell ma that I ain’t ii no 
fit condition to go hum, nor nowhere 
else.’”’ 

“Shell I tell her ye’re a-goin’ to sleep 
all night in Bear Swamp?”’ 

“T don’t keer what ye tell her. Yeou 
may tell ’er I ain’t never a-comin’ hum 
no more.”’ 

“Ye amt?” 
ye goin’?”’ 

“T dunno, an’ I don’t keer.” 


with a choke. ‘‘ Whar be 


A si- 


lence most eloquent. ‘‘I ain’t got no hum. 
Ma’Il be allers a-pitchin’ this up to me, an’ 


I shall run away. The naybors’ll be 
snickerin’ an’ a-gigglin’ an’ a-pintin’ at 
me. Ican’t stan’ it.” 

“If I knowed whar ye wanted to strike 
fur, an I dared,” said John huskily, ‘‘I’d 
carry ye thar afore I went away.” 

“Whar,” faintly from Laury, ‘“‘be 
yeou a-goin’?”’ 

“T’m a-goin’ to Californy, ’ith a couple 
o’ chaps I fell in with tew days ago.” 

“Be yeou a-goin’ tew — tew — leave 
yer — ma-a?”’ 

“Tm a-goin’ to leave every darned 
thing I own fur the same reason yeou be. 
I’m tired on’t. I’m sick o’ everything 
I ever cared about. Yestiddy mornin’, 
yes, an’ this mornin’, tew, I was chock 
full o’ ambition’z any feller ez ever drew 
breath. But it’s all dead; deadern’ a 
door nail.”’ 
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““Wha’-at killed it so suddint, John?’’ 
softly. 

“Yes,” savagely raising his whip and 
bringing it down again on the trunk of a 
tree, with all the force of his muscle. ‘All 
dead, every grain on’t, an’ I feel jes’ like 
takin’ a quart o’ pizen or blowin’ my 
brains eout than ever tryin’ to raise it 
again.” 

‘““Thet’s jes’ the way I feel, tew,”’ said 
Laury. 

‘Well, we’re a purty pair, ain’t we?” 
said John, with a savage laugh. ‘‘ Well, 
if ye won't go, Miss Spencer, good by for 
ever and ever. Hope sometime ye'll 
remember how ye sent me to the devil 
fur I feel thar’s whar I’m goin’ tew, in a 
a bee line.” 

“Well, John!” throwing up her arm 
with a shriek, ‘“ther’s whar I feel I’m 
a-goin’ tew, so let’s go thar together, fur 
I cudn’t go to Heving without ye.” 

John groaned and strained her passion 
ately to his heaving breast, tears coursing 
down his homely, sunburnt face. He 
kissed her lips and her eyes (pansies 
sparkling with dewdrops) and the red 
waves of her hair, and her throbbing 
white throat, as if he never could have 
done; and by and by the sobs ceased, 
the blue eyes smiled back into his 
wretched and anxious face. He stroked 
her hair with his rough hand tenderly. 

“Be ye a-goin’ hum now, Laury, 
darling?” 

‘No, John, I’m a-goin’ to th’ end o’ th’ 
yairth ’th yew, fur my heart an’ my body 
can’t live seprit.”’ 

“Well, wun’t ye go up hum, Laury, 
an’ git sum clean toggery, an’ git spliced 
afore we tumble inter the muck agin?” 

He lifted her once more in his brawny 
arms and clasped her close to his heart. 
Then he carried her through the dusky 
woods to the wagon. 

‘“‘Here’s yer gall; Ma Spencer, an’ 
we’re a-goin’ to git the dominie to splice 
us on the way. ‘’Spose yer willin? 
Glang, yer reskills. Steer fur hum quick’s 
ye know heow. Gee up!” 





BOOKS WORTH READING 


O event of the year 1908 holds 
more of vital interest for New 
Englanders than the Chelsea 

Fire. No book, therefore, so surely justi- 
fies a careful reading by all the people of 
this section (or indeed of the whole coun- 
try) as ‘‘ The Burning of Chelsea,’’ written 
by Walter Merriam Pratt, and published 
by the Sampson Publishing Company. 
It is more than a mere story of the fire; 
it is the authentic history of this national 
calamity placed in its proper relation to 
the events of other times and other 
places with dramatic, even tragic views 
of the scenes in and around the fire. 
Figures also are not wanting to show the 
enormity of the disaster by comparisons, 
and make the story scientifically exact 
where exactitude seems necessary to 
interest. 


Newspaper accounts are at best frag- 
mentary and disorganized, if indeed they 
are not often incorrect, owing to the haste 


with which they are gathered. A com- 
plete and well-organized account of the 
Chelsea fire, therefore, vivid in descrip- 
tion, exact in figures, and enlivened by 
some thirty remarkable photographs, is a 
book valuable to-day and to become even 
more valuable to-morrow when this 
tragedy has found its true perspective in 
the history of our times. 

It took sixteen thousand dollars’ worth 
of water, at wholesale prices, to quench 
the flames. Now water is a very cheap 
commodity, but the quantity utilized was 
over forty million gallons. At least two 
thousand domestic cats were burned, 
preferring to die in their homes rather 
than be driven from them. These are but 
little details, but they show something 
of the care with which the author has 
gathered facts to supplement the things 
he saw and heard and felt, for he was him- 
self a witness to many of the most spec- 
tacular parts of the fire. 

In point of area this was the third 
largest fire in the history of our country. 


The San Francisco fire consumed twenty- 
seven hundred acres, the Chicago fire 
twenty-one hundred, and the Chelsea fire 
about five hundred. It is interesting to 
note this comparison, and to make further 
note that the great Boston fire covered 
only sixty-five acres. 

A most startling speed record was made 
by the Chelsea fire, helped by a forty-mile 
wind. Within five hours from the com- 
mencement of the first blaze the fire had 
stretched to its most distant point, and 
inside of ten hours all of the buildings 
which were burned in the whole fire were 
totally destroyed. One large double 
dwelling house was timed; exactly eight 
minutes elapsed between the first sweep 
of the flames upon it and the crashing of 
the entire ruins into the cellar. So fast 
did the fire travel before the wind that 
three fire engines were overtaken and de- 
stroyed, the firemen being barely able to 
escape with their lives. 

The horror of the night and the deso- 
lation of the morning are graphically 
described. Seventeen thousand four 
hundred people, homeless, shelterless, 
helpless! Streets turned into out of door 
sleeping quarters, court house and public 
buildings serving as improvised hospitals 
for the hundreds of burned and injured 
patients. Everywhere smoke and ruin, 
discomfort and despair. Only by the 
wisdom and labor of the mayor, backed 
by ample and efficient militia, was order 
maintained and wild riot checked. 

In planning to rebuild the city, a bill 
has been passed by the legislature author- 
izing the governor to appoint a commis- 
sion of five men invested with all the 
powers of mayor, board of aldermen, and 
school committee, and serve for five years. 
Thus the business of placing a modern 
city upon the ruins of Chelsea is taken out 
of politics, and the greatest possible 
assurance of honest and industrious at- 
tention to all the details of this critical 
task is secured. 
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VIEW OF THE BURNING CiTY FROM POWDERHORN HILL 


Turning from awful facts to entertain- 
ing fiction we find in Mary Stewart 
Cutting’s novel, ‘The Wayfarers’”’ 
(McClure), a story of real people in the 
full power of life and activity. The 
entire story is right down on earth, here, 
now — a true cross-section of life. That 
much sought quality, ‘‘human interest, ’’ 
is achieved in a high degree, by presenting 
characters that are strong, vet understand- 
able; action that moves with purpose, 
yet remains in the realm of our own life. 

Just a word of the plot and its basis in 
real life. Justin Alexander, a man of 
fine honor and tender love of family goes 
into the business of making and selling 
a newly invented machine. His business 
becomes more and more absorbing, tak- 
ing him more and more away from his 
wife Lois, and his family. Then there is 
Theodosia Linden, a beautiful girl from 
the South, who comes to visit the Alex- 
anders. Being an attractive girl, she 
receives much attention from young men, 
and her affairs gather increasing attention 
from her hostess, Lois. 

Being a mortal of red blood and nota 
goddess (or even a story-book girl) she 
falls in love, or thinks she does, several 


times, only to learn the heart-breaking 
truth later on. She believes she loves 
Lawson Barr, a man of the world, far be 
neath her sphere of refinement. But at 
her own ‘‘coming out” she is disgraced 
and mortified by this her own sweetheart 
intoxicated. 

Other men, trysts, dialogues, incidents, 
and finally what more natural than that 
she should meet and fall in love with the 
man who had rescued her from a train 
wreck ? 

The story is well punctuated with 
dramatic scenes and enlivened with inter 
esting dialogue. Its charm is not so 
much in the plot as in the telling. Happy 
in the end, ’Dosia and Bailey Girard are 
matched in devoted love. 

Justin, of the absorbing business inter 
ests, experiences a revelation of the joy of 
home and family; and he and his find 
that complete accord which — in real life 
too — comes to husband and wife where 
genuine love and good purpose are. 


“Things Worth While” is the title of a 


big little book. Its seventy odd duo- 
decimo pages are well filled with the 
philosophy of life in its sane straight 








BOOKS WORTH READING 


forward aspects. It is one of the Ed- 
yard Howard Griggs ‘‘Art of Life 
Series,’ and is written by Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson. Published by B. W. 
Huebsch, New York. 

Amid a constant series of lamentations 
on what life takes away, the author be- 
gins, ‘‘one rarely sees any attempt to do 
justice to what it gives.” The things 
worth while are the things that satisfy, 
aud life is a constant search for those 
things. As a general principle, those 
things are most satisfying which have 
the least to do with money. Lady East- 
lake wrote that “the rich and the high 
born often return to the simplest tastes; 
they have everything that man can make 
and therefore they turn to what only God 
can make.” 

The chapter on how ‘“‘to elevate the 
average man’’ may be summed up in 
Teach him perseverence and self 


this! 
confidence. As individual Americans 


and as a nation we must not follow the 
lines of any other country, we must not 
copy England or France or Germany 
intellectually, morally, or any other way. 


Ours is a new nation, our needs are dif- 
ferent from all. We need to learn, but 
“the more we need to learn, the more 
absolutely it is our duty to judge for our- 
selves under what teaching to put our- 
selves. 

‘The unconscious progress of fifty 
years is equivalent to a_ revolution.” 
Wonderful inspiration there is for all men 
in that little creed of optimism. Criers 
out against the failures of our time (or 
any other time) would do well to drink 
long at this refreshing spring of prog- 
ress. Time and work cannot, do not fail 
to bring about those highest aspects of 
human life— peace, health, and truth. 


Speaking of health, there is a very 
practical little book just published by 
Stokes, on “Scientific Nutrition Simpli- 
fied.” It is written by Goodwin Brown, 
who is not a professor of nutrition, but 
a private person who has learned how 
toeat. Toa large extent, therefore, this 
book tells how the investigations of 
Fletcher, Chittenden, Fisher, and others, 
were applied to the author’s life and re- 
stored him from an invalid to a hearty 
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man with full powers of work and enjoy- 
ment. 

The true principle of nourishment in- 
volves two kinds of food, tissue building 
and fuel-producing. Most mortals not 
only eat too great a quantity of food, but 
eat largely the wrong kind of food. 

Compare the body with an engine. 
The engine is made of iron and steel. But 
you could never get up steam and power 
by shoveling scrap iron into the fire-box. 
Nor, if the engine were broken, could it be 
repaired by fire and water. 

What the human engine needs chiefly 
is fuel — grains, fruits, butter, oil, sugar, 
and vegetables. These furnish energy. 
Some tissue-building food is also needed 
to make bodily repairs, proteid foods 
such as meat, fish, eggs, beans, peas, nuts, 
and cheese. 

As a digest of the important work of 
noted dietetians this book is excellent. 
It ignores the ‘“‘pure science,” keeping 
strictly to those principles and practices 
which are feasible and inviting to the 
average busy person, who cares not to 
live for the science of eating, but who 
would learn the greatest enjoyments and 
benefits of food. 

Fletcher’s plan of mastication and 
theory of ‘‘false appetite’ are explained 
simply. Many references are made to 
cases of food reform with the very hap- 
piest results. 

One very active man adopted a diet as 
follows: Breakfast — oatmeal cakes, 
bread and butter, about one cubic inch of 
cheese, marmalade, and one cup of tea; 
Lunch — same as breakfast, with occa- 
sionally one boiled egg; Dinner — thick 
soup containing vegetables, with bread, 
suet pudding or tart; or vegetable stew 
containing two or three ounces of meat, 
milk pudding, jam, and _ occasionally 
coffee. The result was increased strength 
and endurance and greater bodily com- 
fort. 

In addition to showing the principles 
of nutrition in simple language for the 
lay mind, the author gives classified 
tables of foods and their values, and many 
specimen bills of fare, showing how easily 
and practically all people, young and old, 
can enjoy the fullest extent of their 
powers and pleasures by eating simply. 
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Sat desolately on the top step 


Sir A. Conan Doyle is known chiefly 
for his unique character Sherlock Holmes. 
It is a gentle and rather pleasant surprise, 
then, to pick up his latest book, ‘‘ Through 
the Magic Door” (McClure), and find on 
passing through that door with him that 
Sherlock Holmes isn’t there, that there is 
no murder, no blood, no mystery, no 
detective, not even Doctor Watson. For 
the door is the door of his library, and the 
magic is the charm of literature. 

Going down along the shelves with 
Doyle we take down a volume here 
and one there, finding new glimpses of 


books we thought we knew. 
new notes of authors we 
have but partly understood, 
The whole faculty of au- 
thors is here — the fgreat, 
the near great, and the am 
bitious—but—unfortunate. 
French, English, American, 
each in some interesting 
connection, each as a friend 
with a personal message. 
The companionship of 
good books is a thing very 
real, but very difficult te 
describe. It is experienced 
in this book almost as a 
reality, for the author’s 
manner and language are 
informal, conversational. 
Take his paragraph on 
Froissart: ‘‘But the most 
interesting portion of old 
Froissart’s work is that 
which deals with the knights 
and knights-errant of his 
time, their deeds, their hab- 
its, their methods of talking. 
It is true that he lived him- 
self just a little after the 
true heydey of chivalry, 
but he was quite early 
enough to have met many 
of the men who had been 
looked upon as the flower 
of knighthood of the time. 
His book was read, too, and 
commented on by these very 
men (as many of them as 
could read), and so we may 
take it that it was no fancy 
portrait, but a correct pic- 
ture of the soldiers which is 
to be found in it.””’ These 
few lines are a greater incentive to read 
the little-read Froissart than reams of 
“critical comment.” 

So he takes a hundred or more of au- 
thors and their principal works. To read 
all of the books referred to in this informal 
chat in Mr. Doyle’s library is a pretty full 
education in modern literature. 

With the twentieth century tendency 
from the classics to the ephemeral novels, 
such a work as ‘‘ Through the Magic Door’”’ 
has a mission in America far higher and 
deeper than to satisfy the endless cry 
for new books. 
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I have for sale the following properties. Can give details on 
application. 


BELLE-VISTA, Point Allerton, Hull, Mass. Water on three sides. All 
ocean vessels pass the door. The most romantic and sightly elevation in 
New England. The most artistic, up to date home. Seventeen rooms, hard 
finish, open fireplaces, furnace, and all modern improvements. 

On this Point are the homes of the cultured and elite of Boston. A busi- 
ness man can leave the city on a magnificent boat and glide past the activi- 
ties of Boston Harbor, past forts and beautiful landscapes, and within forty 
minutes be at this esthetic, quiet home. The house alone is worth $30,000, 
and with it are 50,000 feet of land, worth 40 cents a foot. I lately offered 
the entire property at $16,000. 


90 ACRE FARM in the beautiful suburb of Boston at Bridgewater. 
Woodland: pasture and tillage, highly fertilized. Former home of a rich 
man. Modern house, ten rooms, steam heat in each, fireplaces, and a kitchen 
that charms the heart of a housewife. Large barn for carriages, horses with 
box stall, milkroom, with a tie-up for about twenty cows. 

Two new large silos, extra cowhouse for cows with calves. Up to date 
chicken house, corn crib, and windmill. All in complete repair. Am offer- 
ing this farm for $15,000. 


INVESTMENT PROPERTY. 19-21 Moseley Street, Dorchester, six 
apartment house, modern improvements. 

With an investment of $2,500 a man can realize 22 per cent net. 

These properties came to me by foreclosure sales, and not being in the real 
estate business, I must sell them at once. Please investigate them, and you 
will find they are ripe plums ready to be plucked. 


Yours very truly, 


J. B. LEWIS. 


101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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AVE you ever thought what it 
means to develop in any coun- 
try a body of skilled artisans? 

It is not a matter of days or months or 
of a few years, but of generations. Itisa 
task for statesmen as well as business men, 
a problem to engross the most serious 
attention of government. The splendid 
army of trained artisans that New Eng- 
land has gathered through long years of 
patient effort should be a source of pride 
and solicitous interest on the part of 
every true citizen. 

One of the first steps taken by New 
England after the emancipation of the 
colonies from the selfish commercial 
domination of Great Britain was the de- 
velopment of her manufactures. It was 
rightly felt that so long as the people of 
the states were dependent upon imports 
for manufactured articles the growth of 
prosperity must be seriously hindered. 
In this work the hearty co-operation of 
the federal authorities was readily ob- 
tained. Washington, and particularly 
the brilliant Alexander Hamilton, had the 
matter very much at heart. Nor was it 
long before progress began to be manifest. 

From the very beginning of this devel- 
opment the inventive genius that has 
made the Yankee famous over all the 
world began to manifest itself. The first 
manufactures were those that called for 
cunning craftsmanship. The manufac- 
ture of clocks was one of the earliest 
enterprises and the development of ma 
chinery for the purpose as well as the 
organization of the work into factories 
with the creation of a force of mechanics 
skilled in the various parts of the work 


is distinctly a New England achieve- 
ment. It has become possible for our 
very schoolboys to carry better time- 
pieces than their fathers could have 
purchased at any price. 

Few classes of mechanics are more con- 
tented or better paid than those engaged 
in this industry. Its perpetuation as a 
source of wealth and an education in 
mechanics and handiwork is a matter of 
the utmost importance, a thing in which 
the individual citizen should feel a sense 
of responsibility and a spirit of co-opera 
tion. 

Closely allied to this trade, and growing 
out of the same inventive cunning, was 
the development of the New England 
jewelry trade. The Attleboro industry 
dates back to Revolutionary days. And is 
said to have been founded by a deserter 
from the continental army, a man had 
brought with him from the old country a 
skill and traditions which he imparted to 
his workmen. For many of the New 
England colonists were men of skill in the 
crafts,and brought with them to their new 
home old trade secrets, as their house 
wives brought their cookery. This in 
dustry of jewelry manufacture is a very 
prosperous New England institution and 
the labor is, in some instances, of the 
most highly skilled class in the country 

The manufacture of cutlery was long 
an uphill task. The great reputation of 
England’s wonderful shops at Sheffield 
was a difficult thing for any manufacturer 
to meet in competition. Moreover it 
was not easy to obtain material of a 
sufficiently high quality at a price that 
was not prohibitive. Gradually, how 
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COMFORT IN MOTORING INSURED. 
rz SUPPLEMENTARY 


SPIRAL SPRINGS 


Made in St. Louis 


STYLE P 


MERRILL PIANOS 


Famed for beauty of tone, artistic finish, and dura- 
pee eiad billity under hard usage. 

Used and recommended by critical musicians every- 

These springs guarantee relief from continued jolts, where, for the concert hall or the home. 
jars, and keep you from being tossed about every time Write to-day for our beautifully illustrated catalogue 

you drive over a stretch of bad road or a street car f Merrill Pi FREE end edd f 
crossing. They make your Car ride Smoothly. ot Nierrt 5 ianos F » and address of nearest tf 
a a «- idsania elit They save your Springs having a Merrill Pianothat can be seen and examined. 
They save your Engine They cost little WRITE NOW. 
Look out for Imitations. We guarantee these Springs. 





| Apply. write or telephone MERRILL PIANO MFG. CO. 
| F. SHIRLEY BOYD, °New'tinsisnd distabater™ | (U BOSTON, MASS. 














Telephone Back Bay 3910. 
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—____________~_ WATER SUPPLY FOR COUNTRY HOUSES 


THE PROBLEM SOLVED 
Describing’a profitable FARM near cars, 5 miles from Salem 


: : te \ € No elevated tank to freeze 
andjthe Sea; 112 acres, colonial mansion containing all con or leak. Tank located in 
yeniences, manager's and herdsman’s houses; cow barn, horse — cellar. Any pressure up to 
stable; complete}poultry plant (sold 1,500 broilers at 35 cts. ‘ — 60 pounds. 
iper Ib.); dairy, ice, carriage, and tool houses; 100 choice fruit 
rees; 2} acres berries, asparagus, etc.; milk and vegetable | ams Fo) Send for illustrated Cata- 
les $2,600 a month. In perfect repair, insured $50,000. over y logue ** 20.” 

$80,000 expended. Price $40,000 part cash, with 48 fine cows, ; ‘ Let our Engineers figure 
lO horses (refused $600 forjone pair) 1,200 poultry, 13 vehi- . out your needs 

les, dairy machinery and tools. Inventory and details of 


hapin Farm Agency, 294 Washington St., Boston, LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
43 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS. 








The Ideal fire protection 


GOING AND COMING STOP AT PORTLAND 
AND 


The WEST END HOTEL 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE UNION STATION 








@ Break up railroad monotony and rest over night 
@ Near enough to depot so you can have time for a fine meal 
@ Best of service. @ Our porter meets all trains 
@ All interesting points in Casco Bay within easy reach 
Rates (American plan) $2.50 to $4.50 per day 
Vegetables and supplies from our own farm 
H. M. CASTNER, Prop. Opp. Union Station PORTLAND, ME. 


We guarantee our readers against™fraudulent advertising. 
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ever, men skilled in the tempering’ of 
tool-steel found their way to our shores 
and they were not long in teaching others 
their craft. To-day the manufacture of 
tools is an important New England in- 
dustry and the quality, fineness, and 
temper of the steel is unsurpassed. 
England and Germany are still sharp 
competitors for this trade, and it is diffi- 
cult to overcome the long tradition of 
superiority and to convince people that 
New England cutlery is as good as that 
bearing the stamp of the most celebrated 
of foreign makers. 

It seems curious and is an example of 
the not infrequent illogical movements 
of trade, that in the industry most closely 
allied to that of cutlery and tool-making, 
namely, that of the gunsmith, New Eng- 
land has had no difficulty in securing 
recognition of the superiority of her 
product. Few men would think for a 
moment of buying anything but a New 
England made revolver or rifle. It is far 
more difficult, however, to persuade 


sportsmen that in the manufacture of the 
twist-steel and choke-bored shotgun there 
can be any skill outside of Belgium and 


England. ‘That is another delusion that 
should yield to the better informed and 
more loyal feeling of our ‘“‘Made in New 
England”’ readers. 

While we are talking of these more 
mechanical products it may not be out of 
place to take a glance forward at the 
automobile trade. This great industry 
with its still undeveloped possibilities 
calls for so high a degree both of mechani- 
cal skill and inventive genius, that we 
feel that it must gravitate toward New 
England as an inevitable development. 
If any of our readers are contemplating 
the purchase of a car we advise them to 
keep their eye on the New England made 
machines. Our splendid body of me- 
chanics are certain to produce a superior 
article, and our cunning inventors, with 
their keen, practicalsense, equally certain 
to devise the most economical and ser- 
viceable types. Already an enviable 
reputation has been gained and, with the 
loyal support of its own constituency, 
we look to see New England’s superiority 
in this field as unquestioned as in the 
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manufacture of watches and rifles. Al- 
ready one of the greatest racing experts 
chose a Yankee machine in which to defy 
the speed laws and, incidentally, knock 
his own and his wife’s head against a tree. 
Don’t buy until you have given thorough 
and conscientious consideration to the 
claims of the New England makers. 

But the crowning glory of New Eng- 
land’s manufacturing leadership is to be 
found in her great textile mills. To the 
astonished observer who watches the 
steel fingers doing their lightning-like 
work with an apparently human intelli- 
gence, it may seem that the work is all 
done by the machine and that there is no 
opportunity for the development of 
skilled labor in such an industry. There 
could be no greater mistake. In the 
carding-room, the dye-house, at the 
spindles and the looms, and in the finish- 
ing room there is a place for the very 
highest technical knowledge and mechan- 
ical skill. 

It is the intelligence and training of the 
New England workman far more than the 
advantage of abundant and convenient 
water power, that has conferred on New 
England the great lead which she has in 
this manufacture. 

In his own field, and among his own 
craft an expert carder, finisher, loomfixer, 
or dyer has a reputation known to every 
workman. 

This is an age of a widespread philan- 
thropic interest in the condition of the 
laboring population. Surely there is 
no more practical way of helping the New 
England workman than the appreciation 
of his skill and the patronage of his pro- 
ducts. The prosperity of these great 
industries in which we have large bodies 
of skilled workmen engaged and the de- 
velopment of new industries calling for a 
high degree of skill and intelligence, is a 
point to be borne in mind daily by every 
true patriot. Unquestionably it is not 
to natural resources or advantages of 
location, but to the superiority of the 
skill and intelligence of her workmen, 
that New England must look for her 
future prosperity. It is a cause that 
should receive the heartiest support from 
every New Englander. 
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The New England Guide Directory 
Reliable Registered Guides for Fishing, Touring, and Hunting 


Aroostock County 


Atkins, Wm., Ox Bow 

August, Steven G., Caribou 

Austin, F. W., Ft. Kent Mills 

Banks, Wallace, Ox Bow 

Bard, Peter, Guerette 

Boushia, Robt., Guerette 

Brown, Russell C., Quimby 

Clark, Harry G., Ashland 

Clark, James, Wallagrass 

Clifford, C. A., Ox Bow 

Cohalan, John T., Quimby 

Cushman, Ralph S., care of Times 
Pub. Co., Houlton 

Cyre, Fred, Quimby 

Cyr, Xavier, Guerette 

Dubey, Sam, Eagle Lake 

Eaton, Geo. E., Fort Kent Mills 

Eaton, Stewart A., Fort Kent 

Garnett, John L., Island Falls, Box137 

Gleason, Geo. H., Ox Bow 

Guerette, Thos., Guerette 

Hess, Fred, Ashland 

Jordan, Guilford C., Guerette 

Ketchum, Willie, Stockholm 

Marshall, W. R., Island Falls 

McConnell, Wm. B., Ashland 

McCormick, Henry C., Portage 

McDonald, Chas. E., Sherman, Box 51 

McDonald, James E. . Sherman. 

McDonnell, Frank S., Quimby 

McGowan, Chas. ” Portage 

McKee, Geo. Bes Smyrna Mills 

McKay, Ira D., Ashland 

Neison, Oscar D., Ox Bow 

Peak, Jarvis H., ,Presaue Isle 

Palvey, C. R., Masardis. 

Parkey Isadore, Guerette 

Perry, Harry, Benedicta. 

Perter, Robt. D., Portage 


Porter, Robt. Thomas, Portage Lake. 


Ropley. Geo. W., Guerette 
Seamans, S. T., Guerette 
Sewall, Fred S., Island Falls 
Sewall. Merril, Island Falls 
Sewall, W. W., Island Falls 
Shea, Peter, Guerette 

Sholer, Fred A., Smyrna Mills 
Shitn, Thos., Smyrna Mills 
Typiault, Peter, Caribou 
Tweedie, Theodore H., Quimby 
West, John F., Portage, Box 45. 
Young, Pearl E., Sherman Mills 


Franklin County 


Albee, Nathan S., Rangeley 

Anderson, Jack, Allen’s Mills, Me. 

Arnburg, Arthur S., Rangeley 

Averill, Plummer M., Temple 

Bennett, Archie C., The Barker, via 
Oquossoc 

Bennett, Bennie B., 
Bald Mt. 

Blackwell, F. Elmer, Stratton 

Blodgett, Dana B., Oquossoc 

Boutter, Webster Rangeley, 

Brooks, Guy W., Rangeley, 

Brown, Bert L. LW eld 

Bubier, Emery S., Phillips 

Campbell, Andrew G., Eustis. 

Carson, Will B., Strong 

Child, 7 M., Weld 

Coburn, oe Weld 

Collins, esac W., Rangeley 

Collins, Ralph Farmington 

Crosby, R. P., Rangeley 

Day, Percy H., Eustis 

Demeritt, Edgar E., Bethel 

Douglass, And. S., Eustis 

Douglass, G. W., Eustis 

Douglass, W. w., Eustis 

Drake, W. F., Stratton 

Dummer, R.G. , Weld 

Dunham, Silas, Salem 

Durrell, James E., Rangeley 

Dustin, Chas. W., Farmington 

Ellis, Natt, Rangeley 

ss ty hilip S., Farmington, R. D. 


Bald Mt. Camps, 


Box 348 
Box 35 


Fuller, Harold M., Rangeley 
Fuller, Martin L., Rangeley 
Fuller, Victor G., Rangeley 
Gibbs, Chas. S., Rangeley 


Gile, Arthur C., Rangeley 


Gile, Ben E., Rangeley 
Gile, Clarence D., Rangeley, Box 67 
Gile, Philbrick, Rangeley, Box 70 
Gould, Merritt A., Rangeley, Box 260 
Gray, Willard B., Rangeley 
Haines, D. T., Mountain View 
Haley, Chas., Rangeley 
Haley, Dalton, Rangeley 
Haley, Frank, Rangeley 
Haley, J. E., Rangeley 
Haley, Leon D., Rangeley 
Haley, L. N., Rangeley 
Hall, P. C., Stratton 
Harden, Sidney, Rangeley 
Harnden, Chas. L., Rangeley 
Harnden, Eben J., Rangeley 
Harris, Frank N., Rangeley 
Hayford, Robt. E., Oquossoc 
Hennigan, Geo., Eustis, Box 58 
Herrick, Bert, Rangeley 
Hewett, Herbert L., Stratton 
Heywood, D. E., Rangeley 
Hewey, Carroll W., Rangeley 
Higgins, John C., Allen’s Mills 
Hight, Frank A., Rangeley 
Hinkley, Austin, Rangeley 
Hinkeley, Bernard, Rangeley 
Hinkley, D. E., Rangeley 
Hinkley, Fred D., Rangeley 
Hinckley, G. H., Rangeley 
Hinckley, Vid, Rangeley 
Hoar, Chas. M., Rangeley 
Hoar, Clarence W., Rangeley 
Hoar, E. T., Rangeley 
Hoar, Fred, Rangeley, Box 18 
Hoar, Sherman P., Rangeley 
Hobbs, Harry 2 Allen’s Mills 
Hodgkins, Wm no 
Houghton, J. z.. el 
Huntington, — E., Temple 
Huntoon, Frank D., Rangeley 
Huntoon, Geo. D., Rangeley, Box 25 
Huntoon, G. H., Rangeley 
Huntoon, Herman, Rangeley 
Huntoon, Ira F., Rangeley 
Jacobs, Ralph, Rangeley 
Jennings, Charles L., Allen’s Mills 
Jones, E. S., Stratton 
Jones, Guy E., Stratton 
Jones, W. Ellis, Stratton 
Lamb, C. F., Rangeley 
Lamb, Edw. F., Rangeley, Box 20 
Lamb, J. E., Rangeley 
L amb, Wm., Rangeley 
Lisherness, Payson, Stratton 
Lockyer, Wm., Eustis 
Look, P. iy! J Rangeley 
Lowell, E. Rangeley 
Luce, Elbrides, Farmington 
Lufkin, Chas. W., Haines Landing 
Lufkin, H. A., Madrid 
Lufkin, Willard H., Madrid 
Masterman, Victor ™., Weld, R. F. D. 
No. 
Merry, Alton, Allen’s Mills 
Moore, Archie C., Madrid 
Moore, C. E., Oquossoc 
Moore, Herbert L., Rangeley, Box 159 
Moore, Howard L., Rangeley, Box 180 
Morrison, Adelmon, Rangeley 
Morrison, Ed. F. Rangeley 
McCard, S. B., Rangeley, Box 51 
Me Kinnon, John, Rangeley 
Nile, Calvin D., Rangeley 
Nile, Dennis i. Rangeley 
Nile, Frank B., Stratton, Box 217 
Nile, J. Frank, Farmington Falls 
Nilel Milton E., Rangeley 
Nutting, Thos. E., Rangeley 
Oakes, Harry Lynn, Rangeley 
Oakes, Kendall W., Rangeley 
Oakes, Geo., Rangeley 
Packard, Simon D., Oquossoce 
Paine, Seth, Stratton 
Parkin, W. E., Weld 


Patterson, C. C., Rangeley 

Peary, Leland Edwin, Phillips. 

Perry, Henry C., Mountain View 

Philbrick, F rank H., Rz angeley 

Philbrick, John L., Rangeley, Box 187 

Pillsbury, Arlie, Rangeley 

Porter, Frank C., Rangeley 

Porter, Wm. H., Rangeley 

Quimby, David L., Rangeley 

Quimby, Harry B., Rangeley 

Rackliff, D. F., Allen’s Mills, Box 5 

Record, Chas. M., The Barker, via 
Oquossoc 

Ricker, Ray M., Stratton 

Robbins, Ernest, Industry 

Ross, Abram, 2d, Rangeley, Box 275 

Ross Ernest, Rangeley, Box 239 

Ross, Geo. L., Rangeley, Box 3 

Ross, Jas. F., Rangeley 

Ross, Jesse W., Rangeley 

Ross, J. J., Rangeley 

Savage, Edgar W., 
No. 2 

Savage, J. Stanley, Temple Mills. 

Seward, Oscar, Allen's Mills 

Shaw, Alfred M., Jr., R. No. 2, New 
Sharon 

Smith, John M., Madrid é 

Smith, Perley A., R. No. 2, Farming- 
ton 

Smith, Ray Gilbert, Madrid 

Snowman, Elmer, Rangeley 

Soule, Aaron, Rangeley 

Soule, Eugene, Rangeley 

Spinney, Russell P., Bemis 

Sprague, A. H., Rangeley 

Stewart, Frank, Rangeley 

Stewart, Jas. A., Rangeley 

Stockbridge, D. E., Weld 

Swett, Henry G., Weld 

Sylvester, Edison, Eustis 

Sylvester, J. W., Eustis 

Taylor, Cliftan, Stratton 

Taylor, Floyd, Stratton 

Thresher, Geo. H., Rangeley, Box 88 

Tibbetts, Axel D., Rangeley 

Tibbetts, Melvin D., Rangeley 

Tibbetts, T. Freeman, Rangeley 

Toothaker, Chas., Rangeley 

Toothaker, Maurice T., Rangeley 

Toothaker, Robin, Rangeley 

Twaddle, E. S., Weld 

Waldron, Robt. W., 
Mt. Camps. 

Walker, John C., Lowelltown 

Washburn, Fredk. J. Haines Landing 

Webber, Everett C., Jay : 

Welch, Herbert L., Haines Ldg., via 
Oquossoc 

White, Jos ¢. inate. 

Whorff, Edw. Phillips. 

Wilbur, _ Rangeley 

Wilbur, Ervin S., Rangeley 

Wilbur, Herbert A., Rangeley 

Wilbur, John J., Rangeley 

Wilbur, John R., Rangeley 

Wilbur, Reuben W., Rangeley 

Wilber, Warren S., Rangeley 

Wilcox, Jas. E., Rangeley 

Wilcox, Leaman, Rangeley 

Witham, Mearl A., Weld 

Witham, Otis R., Eustis 

Wilbur, Reuben, Jr., Rangeley 

Witham, Walter I.. Weld 

Woodbury, Eugene, Eustis 

York, Geo. H., Middledam. 


Farmington, R, 


Bald Mt., Bald 


Kennebec County 


Alexander, Joe W., Belgrade Lakes 
Ames, Marshall, Belgrade Lakes 
Austin, Edward H., R. F. D. No. 1, 
Mercer 
Bailey, L. W., Cedar Grove, Route 
No. 
ene John W., oe of G. P. Blake, 
D., No. , Oakland 
Bickford. Roland ? ; " Belgrade Lakes 
Bickford, Webster R. F. D., No. 33, 
Oakland 
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Blake, G. P., Oakland 

Boynton, Fred A., Belgrade Lakes 

Bradstreet, Llewellyn E., Jr., Hallo- 
well 

Brown, Chas. S “ee 

Jos. ie R. F. D., No. 34, 

Oakland 

Castells, Aime, Mohigan Inn, Maran- 
cook 

Chase, John A., Kent’s Hill 

Clark, Dana L., Belgrade Lakes 

Clark, Jas. E., Oakland 

Cleaves, L. M. East Winthrop 

Clement, Edwin W., R. F. D. No. 34, 
Oakland 

Clement, Wilson, Belgrade Lakes 

Collins, W. Raymond, Belgrade Lakes 

Crowell, Edgar H., R. F. D., No. 34, 
Oakland 

Cummings, 
Lakes 

Curtis, Burt, Belgrade Lakes 

Cushman, Geo. Henry W., Jr., Mt. 
Vernon 

Damren, Allie P., Belgrade Lakes 

Davis, Cc. H., Readfield 

Dostie, Dulor, Winthrop 

Dow, “~~ yy C., Oakland, R. F. D. 


Everett A., Belgrade 


No. 3: 
Ellis, Fred E., Belgrade Lakes 
Emery, W. H., Hallowell, Box 276 
Farnham, Alger P., Belgrade Lakes 
Farnham, Alton, Belgrade Lakes 
Fortier, David J., Winthrop 
Frances, A. W., Gardiner, Route No. 


Frost, Chas. S., R. No. 1, Mercer 

Gillman, Reid W., Waterville 

Gleason, Leon, No. Belgrade 

Gleason, Millard E., No. Belgrade 

Gleason, Walter H., No. Belgrade 

Gordon, Frank Mason, Oakland, R. D. 
No. 34 

Gna, John E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 


Green, J. C., Belgrade Lakes 
Greenwood, Gilbert Allen, Waterville 
a Louis a. Oakland, R. D. No. 


Hartford, Fred, Oakland, R. D. No. 


es ie Albert C., Hallowell, R. F. D. 
° 
Hitchoock. Arthur L., Newcastle 
Hunnewell, W. S., Waterville 
Illingworth, Benj., Oakland 
Jack, E. A., Oakland 
Jackson, Philip Richard, East Win- 
thro 
Johnson, Ernest E., Belgrade 
Jones, Harold W., So. China 
Jones, Thos. C., Gardiner, R. D. 
No. 15 
Jordan, Frank A., Belgrade Lakes 
Kelley, Bert L., Belgrade Lakes 
Kelley, Ervin F., Belgrade Lakes 
Ladd, James, Belgrade Lakes 
Landers, Geo. A., Belgrade Lakes 
Leavitt, Thomas O., Belgrade Lakes, 
Box 56 
Lord, A. H., Oakland 
Mace, Flane * R. No. 
Mace, W. = -W Stagg 
Marshall, , Oakland 
Mason, A. : RX "No. 15, Gardiner 
Mason, Chas. A., R. No. 15, Gardiner 
Meader, Abram, Belgrade Lakes 
Meader, Wm. B., Belgrade Lakes 
Merrill, Elmer E., R. No. 15, Gardiner 
Merrill, J. H., R. No. 15, Gardiner 
Metcalf, Donald C., 31 Grove St., 
Augusta 
Morrill, Elmer, Belgrade Lakes 
Morrill, Linnie, Belgrade Lakes 
Morrill, Russell, Belgrade Lakes 
Morris, H. D., Winthrop, Box 282 
Mosher, Jos., Belgrade Lakes 
Moulton, Jas. M., Wayne 
Moulton, Jas. Wm., Wayne 
McKelvey, A. W., Belgrade Lakes 
Palmer, Arthur W., Kent's Hill, 
Perkins, Lester, R. No. 29, Belgrade 


Oakland 


Pinkham, A. G., R. F. D., No. 15, 
Gardiner 

Pray, Arthur E., Belgrade Lakes 

Read, Ambrose, 449 West St., 
diner, Me. 

Reynolds, Fred W., Belgrade Lakes 

Rich, Arthur J., Hallowell 

Richards, Henry H., No. Belgrade 

Ridley, Jas. A., Wayne 

Riggs, Luther, R. F. D. No. 34, Oak- 

anc 

Roberts, me W., Augusta 

Rollins, Geo. G , No. Belgrade 

Roundy, H. F., x ©. BD. No. 3d, 
Augusta 

Stevens, Alfred, R. No. 34, Oakland 

Stevens, Asa, No. Belgrade 

Stevens, Millard K., R. No. 
land. 

Stewart, R. L., Belgrade Lakes 

Stone, C. W., R. F. D. No. 33, Oak- 
land 

Thompson, O. H., 

Thwing, 
Lakes 

Thwing, rancis D., 
Box 64 

Tibbetts, Jos. H., R. F. D., No. 32, Mt. 
Vernon 

Toomey, William, Marancook 

Towle, R. G., Belgrade Lakes 

Tracey, C. H., Belgrade Lakes 

Tracey, James L., Belgrade Lakes 

= , Chas. E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 


Gar- 


34, Oak- 


Oakland 
Chester Roland, Belgrade 


Belgrade Lakes, 


mee ies E., Belgrade Lakes, Box 
92 


Wallace, Wm. A., No. Belgrade 
Wallace, William A., N. Belgrade 
Watson, Charles H., Belgrade Lakes 
Welch, Arthur C., Wayne 

Williams, W. C., Readfield 

Wing, Frank E., Waterville 

Wyman, John A., Winthrop 


Piscataquis County 


Andrews, Wm. J., Greenville Jct. 

Arbo, ox Greenville 

Arnold, J. S., Katahdin Iron Works 

Barrows, Orlando G., Kineo 

Bartlett, Albert H., Dover 

Bartlett, Jas. H., Greenville 

Bartlett, Walter R., Knieo 

Bean, Geo. C., Foxcroft, Box 2! 

Bell, Lewis, Schoodic 

Bernard, Oliver, Greenville, Box 167 

Bodfish, John I., Onawa 

Brown, Geo. T., Kineo 

Brown, Jas. M., Kineo 

Brown, Geo. I., Katahdin Iron Works 

Brown, Leonard W., Shirley Mills 

— Geo., Greenville, Box 
71 


Buttes, Wm., Kineo 
Buxton, R. A., Onawa. 
Calder, F. E., Kineo Station 
Capino, Philip, Greenville 
Capino, Simon, Greenville Jct. 
Carleton, A. M., Dover 
Carlson, Theodore Oscar 
Greenville 

Caron, J. E., Greenville 
Carter, Geo. H. , Greenville, Box 225 
Cole, Saml., Greenville Jct. 
Cook, Winfield S., Box 21, Willimantic 
Cripps, A, L., Kineo 
Cyr or Searway, Geo., 

Carry 

Damien, Fred C., Oldtown 
Davenport, Alonzo, Greenville 
Davenport, John, Greenville 
Davenport, Arthur H.,Greenville Jct. 
Davis, S. Seldon, Greenville 

De Villers, Wm., N. E. Carry 

Doyle, Wm. T., N. E. Carry 

Drew, Samuel B., Jr., Guilford 
Dubay, Arthur, Kineo 

Duff, Jas. A., Greenville 

Duty, Bert, Greenville 

Duty, Mose, Greenville 

Dyer, John T., Lily Bay 

Eastman, Arthur W., Kineo 

Eddy, Bert D., N. E. Carry 


Andrews, 


North East 


Edgerly, Geo. H., R. F. D. 
Dover 

Fecto, John B., 

Findlay, Jas. A., Kineo 

Folsom, Jos. Guilford 

Folsom, Levi S., Kineo 

Folsom, Oliver E., Kineo 

French, Albert W., Guilford 

Gerry, Roscoe E., Sebac Lake 

Gilman, John, Onawa, Box 51 

Gorman, Geo. W., N. Bethel 

Grant, M. L., Kineo 

Grenier, Thos., Kineo 

Hager, Fank A., Dover 

Hamilton, Wm. M., Greenville 

Harlow, E. E., Kineo 

Harrington, Albert E., Greenville 

Harrington, Fredk., Greenville 

Hemenway, I. O., Chesuncook 

Henderson, Forest, Kineo 

Henderson, Frank, Greenville Jct. 
Box 51 

Henderson, Tom, N. E. Carry 

Hennessey, Walter, Kineo 

Higgins, Forrest R., Greenville Jct. 

Hildreth, John F., Kineo 

Hudson, Chas., Katahdin Iron Works 

Johnson, Crawford, Kineo 

Johnson, John, Kineo 

Johnson, Henry T., Kineo 

Johnson, Wm. Henry, Kineo 

Johnston, Harry L., Kineo, Box 14 

Johnston, Wm. J., N. E. Carry 

Jordan, Hugh Adelbert, Katahdin 
Iron Works 

Keith, H. A., Moosehead 

Leeman, Thos. E., Monson 

Lessard, Aleck, Greenville, Box 54 

Marr, M. J., Moosehead 

Masterman, John E., Greenville, Box 
131 


Greenvill ® 


Masterman, Richard V., 

Murray, Jos., Kineo 

Maynard, Walter H., Greenville Jct. 

Mayo, Simon, Mt. Kineo 

Meservey, Chas., Roach River 

Merservey, Wm. C., Greenville 

Mitchell, Oscar A., Kineo 

Morrill, Albert Chas., Sebec 

Morris, Clarence, Greenville Jct. 

Mossey, Jas., Kineo 

Mountain, Albert, ig apne 

Mullen, David B., E. Carry 

Mullen, Sandy E.. ( Raman Box 31 

McClusky, Guy, Onawa 

McConnick Hugh J., Greenville, Box 
9 


Greenville 


McDougall, Allen, Roach River 

McKenney, Samuel, Willimantic 

McNaughton, N. W., oo 

McNulty, John A., N E. Carry 

Nelson, Chas O. Moosehead 

Nelson, Roy, Kineo 

Nicholas, And. W., Foxcroft 

Nicholas, Chas., Kineo 

Nicholas, Louis, Kineo 

Owens, Albert R., Greenville Jct. 

Parks, Fred L., ccm Jct. 

Parks, Geo. W., Roach River 

Parsons, E. L., Greenville, Box 35 

Pastene, J. J., Lily Bay 

Patten, Jos. M., Katahdin Iron Works 

Perley, Samuel F., Greenville 

Plonde, Peter, Kineo 

Potter, Blaine, Greenville Jct. 

Priest, Vernon C., Sangerville, Box 
95 


Remodel, - Foxcroft 

Randall, ot , Roach River 

Reynolds, a B., Greenville Jct 

Rogers, Harold, Katahdin Iron Works 

Rogers, Oliver C., Greenville 

Robshaw, Thos., Roach River 

Small, Frank Howard, Onawa 

Smart, Frank G., Kineo 

Smart, John, Chesuncook 

Smart, Thomas H., Chesuncook 

Smith, Ansel D., Kineo 

Smith, Baxter, Kineo 

Smith. Charles, Sr., care of Jay Cook, 
Kineo 

Smith, Forest M., Grant Farm 

Smith Fred M., Chesuncook 

Smith, Frank H., Kineo 
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Smith, Hiram C., care of F. H. Smith, 
Kineo 

Smith, Ichabod C., Kineo 

Smith, S. S., Greenville, Box 227 

Socklesin, Nick, Kineo 

Stanchfield, H. L., N. W. Carry 

Sullivan, Albert John, Greenville 

Suliivan, John D., Greenville 

Susop, John F., care of C. G. Garland’s 
Camps, Debsconeag, Old Town 

Taylor, Walter, Greenville 

Templeton, F. F., Greenville Jct. 

Tibado, Amos, Greenville Jct. 

Tomer, Frank, Kineo 

Tomer, Peter, Greenville 

Tremblay, Henry, Greenville 

Trombley, Fred, N. E. Carry 

Turcott, Peter W., Greenville 

Walden, Harold, Greenville 

Walden, Stanley F., Greenville 

Whitten, E. B., Kineo 

Wilson, C. E., Moosehead 

Wilson, F. J., Moosehead 

Young, R. A., Onawa 

Young, Wm. W., Greenville 


Somerset County 


Durgin, Herbert, The Forks 

Durgin, D. B., The Forks 

Carville, John B., Flagstaff 

Bickford, Geo., Smithfield 

Parsons, Wm. S., Flagstaff, Me. 
Wright, A. E., Flagstaff 

Henderson, E. A., Jackman 

Dore, Willie E., Lakewood 

McKay, Wm. J., The Forks 

King, Willie, Qualified License, The 


Forks 

Wilson, Richard J., Jackman, Quali- 
fied License 

Walker, Robt., Mackamp 

Towne, Thos. A., Bingham 

Lane," J. Maurice, West Carry Ponds 
Camps, Dead River, 

Ray,| Hiram A., Moose River 


Jones, Geo. C., Caratunk, Fishing only 

Kling, Cliff E., Flagstaff 

Wing, Warren, Flagstaff 

Keirstead, Archie, Pittsfield 

Taylor, P. M., Flagstaff 

Safford, Russell V., Dead River 

Adams, Irvin, Jackman, or Holeb 

Bragg, A. S.. The Forks 

Brown, Lester A., Mercer, R. D. No. 1 

Crawford, Alex. G., Box 22, Jackman 

Deming, Frank M., Flagstaff 

Donahue, Ralph E., Flagstaff 

Donigen, Albert F., Bingham 

Durgin, A. E., The Forks 

Durgin, Perlie E., The Forks, Box 34 

Dutelly, Alick, Jackman 

Dutelley, Chas., Jackman 

Dutelley, Eddy, Jackman 

Eames, Ansel A., Flagstaff 

Farnham, Edward A., Mercer, or 
Belgrade Lakes 

Fenlason, Earl, North Anson 

Forsyth, Will P., Lake Moxie, Forsyth 
Station 

Fortier Jos., Jackman, Box 82 

Gordon, L. M., Roach River 

Graftt, Edw., Jackman 

Grover, C. Wesley, Caratunk 

Groves, Danl. F., Smithfield 

Groves, G. A., Smithfield 

Hall, Wm. B., Jackman 

Ham, R. V., Bingham, Box 208 

Harrington, Henry E., Canaan 

Hawes, Perley C., The Forks 

Henderson, Geo., Moose Riyer 

Higgins, John W., Bingham, care of 
H, ’, Maxfield, Rowe Pond 
Camps 

Hill, Joseph J., The Forks 

Holden, Gardner O., Jackman 

Holden, Melvin E., Moose River 

Horton, H. R., Flagstaff 

Jones, Oscar T., Lake Moxie 

Jones, W. E., The Forks 

King, Geo., Jackman 

Laxson, Bertie A., Lake Moxie 

Littlefield, Chas., Mercer, R. D. No. 1 

Marcow, Edw. Long Pond, via Jack- 


man 

Martin, Leroy E., Caratunk 

Messer, Don V., Skowhegan, R. D. 
No. 4 and 5 

Mitchell, Chas. A., Caratunk 

Moore, Abner C., Jackman 

Moore, Allen J., Jackman 

Moore, Chandler B., Bingham 

Moore, L. E., Jackman 

Moore, L. R., Jr., Jackman 

Moore, M. S., Holeb, care of J. E. 
Wilson 

Moore, Orrin J., Jackman 

Morin, George, Jackman 

Morris, John H., The Forks 

Morris, William H., The Forks 

McDaniels, Albert, Jackman 

McRitchie, Colin, Holeb 

Newton, Forest A., Jackman 

North, Fred, Skowhegan 

Nutting, Chas. S., Dead River 

Patterson, Wilmot E., Jackman 

Pettengill, D. L., Jackman 

Pierce, Chas. S., Lake Moxie 

Pooler, Willie G., Bingham 

Preble, Morris E., Bingham 

Prince, John, Jackman 

Rogers, Perley A., Dead River 

Rollins, Saml. D. M., Bingham 

Ronco, Sylvanus, North New Portland 

Sanborn, Woodie, Caratunk 

Sands, J. J., Jackman 

Sands, J. M., Jackman 

Spaulding, Geo. W., Caratunk 

Stewart, Chas. W., Moose River 

Taylor, Will A., Jackman 

Tucker, Roy, Lake Moxie 

Vittum, Winnie, Bingham 

Williams, Lewis, Caratunk 

Williams, Willie, Caratunk, Box 75 

Wilson, A. D., Holeb 

Wilson, Ernest P., Jackman 

Wilson, J. E., Holeb 

Wilson, John M., Dead River 

Wilson, Llewellyn, Holeb, or Moose 
River 


Write to us for Full Information regarding Localities and each Guide's Specialty.—THE PUBLISHERS. 


Remington 


AUTOLOADING RIFL 


POWER 
RAPIDITY 
SAFETY 


Five smashing, knock-down blows each equal to a ton hammer. @ A lightning-like self-loading system —simply pull and release 


the trigger for each shot. @ Its solid breach and safe safety are a guarantee against accident to theshooter’s face or accidental 


discharge. @ .35, .32, 30-30, and .25 Remington AutoloadingCalibres. @ We invite comparisons with other big game ‘rifles. 
BIG ENOUGH FOR THE BIGGEST GAME.” Endorsed by President Roosevelt’s Guide. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., Ilion, N. Y. .Q AGENCY: 313 Broadway,2New York 
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Who Has Not Heard of the Famous 


NORTHEAST CARRY 
AT MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


The gueway to the apy henting grounds 


Seesaat House 


The point from which you start on world-famous 
canoe trips. Everything up to the minute for the 
sportsman and lover of outing. Excellent steamer 
service. Large number of record fish caught from 
the wharf, right at the door. Address 


T. B. SNOW, Northeast Carry, Me. 


Fred C. N. Parke 


TAXIDERMIST 





Greenville Junction, Maine 


Branches at Northeast Carry and Norcross 
Open October ist to Decemper ist 


A complete line of DEN DECORATIONS, as well as 
HEADS, SKINS, BIRDS, FUR RUGS, and NOVELTIES, 
made from deer and moose feet, such as Hall Seats, Smok- 
ing Tables, Gun Racks, Stools, and small useful souvenirs. 

All taxidermy done by thoroughly to be relied upon 
experts. Your work promptly attended to. 

Goods forwarded on approval if desired, and backed by 
our guarantee of workmanship and excellence. 


| 





| 
| 
H 
| 


ae a ih | 
WHAT HO! FOR FISHING, HUNTING AND HE 
A PLENTY, COME TO 


OUTLET HOUSE 
AND CAMPS 


Located at the east outlet of Moosehead Lake, Jf 
miles from Greenville Junction, by C. P. Ry., or 
our own steamers. All modern improvements in 
both hotel and camps. The very best of early 
and [ate fishing and big game hunting. You own 
the place while here. Send for booklet. 


Charles E. Wilson, Proprietor ff 
MOOSEHEAD MAINE 


ALTH 


At the terminus of the Eustis branch, Phillips and Rangeley R. R. 


GREEN’S FARM AND COTTAGES 


An ideal location for a summer's outing. Excellent pond and brook 
fishing near by. Stage or automobile to Eustis, Flagstaff,and buck boards 
to all ‘parts of the Dead River Country. All table supplies from our 
own gardens. Address 


ALBION SAVAGE . e e ° Stratton, Maine 


WE HAVE WHAT YOU WANT AT THE 
CROW’S NEST AND PRIVATE LODGES ON 
MOOSEHEAD LAKE 


Located on Sandy Bay, conceded to offer some of the finest fishing in 
Northern Maine. ‘Quiet, homelike, restful, every comfort. Foot of 
Burnt Jacket Mountain in the woods. Our own launch meets yout 
Greenville Junction, and it’s a half hour to the Crow’s Nest. Address 

FRED D. BIGNEY, Greenville, Maine. 


| Injwriting advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Hook Point Camps 
MATTAWOMKEAG LAKE 


Where Theodore Roosevelt received 
his first lessons in woodcraft, hunt- 
ing, and fishing, with his iriend and 
guide, Mr. Sewall. 

500 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
Beautiful new cottages, beautiiully 
located, cool, delightful. 

For particulars address 
W. W. SEWALL, Proprietor 
ISLAND FALLS 








MAINE 











The Braeburn 
GUILFORD, MAINE 


Right in the big game country 
Come back from your long tramp to all 
the comforts of home. 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
EXCELLENT CUISINE 


Jos. J. Marriott, Proprietor 





Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality — artistically, musically, and in point 
of durability — that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


THE PIANOS THAT WIN 
BY COMPARISON 


have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics, and the enthusiastic recom- 
mendation of thousands of satisfizd owners. 

For over fifty years the Gabler has been 
the choice of those who want highest quality 
and full value. 


You can secure a Gabler on the most 
attractive terms —ask for particulars. 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. 
(Established 1854) 
466 Whitlock Avenue NEW YORK 








Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK 
$.W. Gor. Broadway at 54th St. 
Near 50th St. Subway and 53d St. Elevated 
and accessibie to all surface lines 


Kept by a 
Boston 
Man 
Ideal 
Location. 
Near 
Theaters 
Shops 
and 
Central 
Park. 


and 
Fireproof 
Strictly 
First-class 
Prices 

“> Reasonabl 


an 
Oriental 
Rugs. 
Transien 
rates 
$2.50 with 
bath and 


u 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 
HARRY P. STIFSON, (Recently of Boston’ 
Formerly with Hotel Sueperted 
R. J. BINGHAM, Formerly with Woodward Hotel 











We guarantee our readers against fraudulent advertising. 





Hotel Westminster 


Irving Place and 16th Street, NEW YORK 


“e i my 
bs i 2 
: Bi: il id 


cod - 





@ One block from Union Square, Surface, Elevated and 
Subway Cars. Midway between leading wholesale and 
retail Stores and Theatres, and yet far enough from Broad- 
way to insure Comfort and Freedom from the noise and 
bustle of that thoroughfare. q Perfectly quiet locality and 
homelike in every respect. @ Excellent Cuisine. European 
plan. Single Rooms, $1.00 per day and up. Room 
with bath, $2.00 per day and up. Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 per day and up. @ American Plan, $3 per 
day upward. Club Breakfast Table D’Hote Dinner. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


THE JOHN F. HOLLINGSWORTH CO, 


C.H. GODFREE, Manager 
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If You Can’t Live in California 
(__—_—_| You Want to Read About It —__| 


Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 





The Illustrated Magazine of the West 
Facts,;and Fiction with a western Flavor 
The brainiest writers of two continents first became 


famous through the pages of the Overland 
Monthly 


Always interesting 


Always up to date 


A specimen number for 15 cents 


A year’s subscription for $1. 50 


OVERLAND MONTHLY 


72% Market Street, San Francisco, California 


In writing advertisers please mention New England Magazine 
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Fiction Just Issued 
FENNEL AND RUE 


By WILLIAM DEAN Howe ts. A novel of the lighter phases of society. The people occupy different 

altitudes in leisure metropolitan life, and they are pictured with every delight of Mr. Howells’s fine imagi- 

nation. Illustrationsin Sepia. CrownS8vo. Cloth ° e ° e ° ° = > .50 
THE DUKE’S MOTTO 


By JusTIN HUNTLEY McCartHuy. The motto is the ringing challenge, ‘‘I am here! A dazzling drama 


of adventure in the time of Louis Thirteen, of France, with a compelling love story. The hero is that reck 
less soldier of fortune, young Henri de Legardere, an insolent daredevil and the best swordsman in Europe 
Post 8vo. Cloth i : ° ° ° . ‘ ; ; ; - i : $1.50 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING 
By MAUDE RADFORD WARREN. A romance of love and the busy American life of to-day — of ideals and of 


working them]out none world of reality — above all, a throbbing story of real anne With frontispiece 
Post 8vo. Cloth 3 . ‘ x = ‘ . . $1.50 


THE BARRIER 





By Rex BeEacu. Itisa big novel — no problem, no preaching, no politics just a big, daring love story 
of Alaska. ‘The critics y it is even better than ‘‘The Spoilers."” THE BARRIER is the one novel that 
everybody will read this + te — and in the promise of a surfeit of politics such a diverting story is re 


freshing. Striking picturesin colors. Cloth. Post 8vo. ‘ ° ° . ‘ . : $1.50 
THE SHOULDERS OF ATLAS 
By MAry E. WILKINS FREEMAN. ‘It helps to reveal the secrets of life,’’ exclaimed a woman of this novel. 
Itis that sort of a story. A man and his wife in a New England village come into the property of an elderly 
cousin, who disinherits her own daughter by so doing. This child, Rose Fletcher, is one of the rare types 
Mrs. Freeman draws so truly, with dignity, refinement, and breadth of character. A mystery involves 
everybody totheend. With Frontispiece. Cloth. ' ‘ ; ‘ ° . : , $1.50 
R. J..s MOTHER and some other People ‘ 
By MARGARET DELAND. In these stories Mrs. Deland has embodied the heart of her tender, truthful genius 
As for ‘“‘R. J.’s Mother,”’ the author never more successfully wrought a story containing such deep and 
simple elements two lives that have suffered and come together through the common experience of love 
The reader will find himself face to face here with the big things of life that find their way into common 
experience. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth 
SIR amy og ESCOMBE 
MAx PEMBERTON. ‘They are a likable lot, these courteous fighting-men and winsome prankish women 
= the G xeorgian era. ‘The novel isa delightful chapter out of picturesque yesterday but with the nearness 
of reality you feel for your neighbors to-day. Lady Kitty is a flesh and blood heroine, while there is a touch 
of genuine fun all through the character of stupid, honest, gallant Sir Richard Escombe. With eee 
. . . : : . . . ‘ ; L. 5 


. . . ° . ° ° : $1.50 


Cloth 
KING SPRUCE 


By HOLMAN Day. Reality is the keynote of this big new novel—a dashing, healthy story, breathing the 
vigor of its scene — the woods of Maine. This realm of King Spruce vibrates with the rushing life — and 
life means strife — of the struggle with logs and lumber barons. A plucky young man, in love with the 
daughter of the chief of those barons, fights his fight amid the perils of drifting snow, rushing logs and reck 
less men. Picturesin colors. Cloth. Post 8vo : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 
By CHARLES RANN KENNEDY. We do not publish plays, but here is a drama so great, so compelling, so 
reverent, so akin to all the beautiful and permanent thingslin life that it is more than a play, more than a 
novel, more than a mere book. According to the critics, ‘‘ Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play been 
created” — and — itreadsaswellasitacts. Illustrated. Post 8vo. Cloth ~ 

THE GOLDEN ROSE 
By AMELIE Rives. ‘The theme of ‘The Golden Rose” is delicatelyemotional. An exquisite, exotic woman 
is dominated'by a mystical belief concerning the highest relation of lovers, which denies for herself, at least, 

the fulfilment of love in marriage. Post 8vo. Cloth : ‘ $1.: 
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Rew Works of Importance 
ASTRONOMY WITH ,THE NAKED EYE 


By Garrett P. Serviss. At last here is ajlittle book on astronomy for us who want to know just the plain 
L 


things about the stars. No telescopes, no special knowledge required — and, it reads like a novel — only 

better. With many charts and illustrations. 5 " ‘ ‘ ‘ _ ‘ ‘ Net, $1.40 
THE STANDARD OF USAGE IN ENGLISH 

By Professor THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY. © A spirited and practical book, denying that English is degenerating 

through corrupt usage. A spoken language not only does change, but should change Gilt top. Un 

trimmed edges. Price ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ t " Net $1.50 
HYPNOTIC THERAPEUTICS 

By Dr. Joun D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. Mental healing is one of the most vital problems of to-day Assistance, 

both careful and authoritative, will be found in this book It is in direct line with the great movement for 

mental treatment and suggestion. Cloth. Svo. 333 pp. . : ‘ . , Net, $2.00 


QUICKSTEPS THROUGH SCANDINAVIA —" , 
By S.G. Bayne. Only an American man of affairs could observe Northern Europe with such shrewd eyes 
and talk about it with such sharp and kindly humor Incidentally ‘there is much substantial information. 


Ilhustrated from Photograpkis Collected by the Author. Pictorial Cloth Cover . , a Net, $1.25 
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To Possess a Healthful 
and Pearly Skin 


use 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap with warm water 
daily. It is a fine toilet soap that keeps 
the skin soft, smooth and white. 

A soap that will do this is a good soap 
to use—but Glenn’s Sulphur Soap will do 
more. Because of its delicate, medicinal 
and emollient propérties derived from pure 
sulphur, it is unrivaled in soothing, healing 
and purifying virtues. 

It removes pimples, redness, roughness 
and allays irritation of the skin. Used as 
a shampoo, it frees the scalp of dandruff and 
prevents the hair from falling. 

Your druggist sells 


Glenn’s 
Sulphur Soap 


Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 
can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 
—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone worth 
while to you—just about the most indispensable 
thing in modern life ? 

It isn’t the circuit of wire that connects your in- 
strument with the.exchange. 

It's the Twenty Million Voices at the other end of 
the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair trigger, 
ready for you to call them up, day or night— 
downtown, up in Maine, or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system useful to 
those Twenty Million other people, we have to 
keep you alert and ready at this end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order— 
8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central girls 
properly drilled and accommodating to the last 
degree, and the apparatus up to the highest pitch 
of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important link in the 
system—just as important as the operator. With 
a little well meant suggestion on our part, we 
believe we can improve the service—perhaps save 
asecond on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a year over 
these lines. 

Saving a second each would mean a tremendous 
time saving to you and a tremendous saving of 
operating expenses, which can be applied to the 
betterment of the service. 


American Telephone « 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 


TELEPHONE 


The object of this and several succeeding maga- 
zine advertisements is not to get more subscribers. Itis 
to make each one of you a better link in the chain. 

First, give “Central” the number clearly and be 
sure she hears it. Give her full and clear informa- 
tion in cases of doubt. She is there to do her 
utmost to accommodate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you think she 
represents a monopoly. The postmaster does, too, 
for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its umiver- 
sality, as one system. Where there are two sys- 
tems you must have two telephones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies in the 
number of people you can reach awvithout confu- 
sion—the promptness with which you get your 
response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, bear- 
ing in mind the extensive scope of the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated Bell 
companies, harmonized by one policy and acting 
as one system, is to give you the best and most 
economical management human ingenuity can 
devise. The end is efficient service and your atti- 
tude and that of every other subscriber may hasten 
or hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone business 
-—the kind that has become almost as national in 
its scope as the mail service—must disappear with 
a realization of the necessity of universal service. 


Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 


We guarantee*our readers agains, fraudulent advertising 





have been established over SS YEARS § 
PIANOS our system of payment every family of mod 

erate circumstances can own a VOSE piang, 
We take old instruments in exchange and deliver the new pianoin yous 
home free of expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanationg) 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


CUSHION £& 
RUBBER BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 








BY BUTTONS MADE OF WOOD 
AINTED OR COLORED TO 
MITATE RUBBER 


‘“*Baby’s Best Friend” THIS GUARANTY 
d Ma *s greatest comfort. Mennen’s relieves and = os 
covdanatliolion, Sunburn, Prickly Heat and Cheneiin. COUPON IN YELLOW SUPPORTER 
For your protection the genuine is put up in non- 18 ATTACHED THIS WAY 


1S GUARANTEED TO 
refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s TO EVERY PAIR OF THE 


~ ; on DEALER AND USER 
face on top. Sold everywhere or by mail 25 cents. GENUINE — BE SURE AINST IMPERFECT ONS 
Sample free. 


"S THERE 
Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It it’s THE BUTTONS ANDO 


has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets. Sample Free. Sample Pair, Mercerized 25c., Silk 5Oc. || LOOPS ARE LICENSED 
GERHARD MENNEN Mailed on receipt of price 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental Odor GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (bluc wrapper) Samples BOSTON 
Specially prepared for the nursery. only at stores. 


The MONARCH Hub Range 


EBONY FINIS 


— 





@ The largest and most complete 
family range that money can buy. 
@ Has the solidity of a brick set 
range. The doors all opening to 
the front, it can be set in an alcove 
or corner or against the wall, thus 
taking up less room in the kitchen 
than ordinary ranges. 

@ This is the same range we ad 
vertised in the June issue. 


@ Write us for a copy of ‘** Range 
Talk.” 


SMITH & ANTHONY CO. 


Makers, 52-54 Union Street, Boston, Mass 
MONARCH HUB Hub Ranges are Sold by Leading Dealers Everyuhere 

















